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Cast-Iron Pipe Manufacture in 


Continuous Operation and Other In- 


New York, November 23, 1916 


novations Have Put the Industry on 
a New Basis of Economic Production ° 


BY Y 


There is no branch of the foundry trade in the 
South that has forged ahead with such speed of 
manufacture under the adoption of improved meth 
ods as the high-pressure cast-iron pipe industry 
The consumption of this class of pipe in the United 
States in round numbers is 1,000,000 tons per an 
num. Of this quantity, 33 1/3 per cent is manu- 
factured within a radius of 75 miles of Birming 
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, and about 50 per cent of the total is man 
ufactured in the South proper. 


The present state of high efficiency in the man 
Uulactur 


e of pipe has necessarily been a system of 


eliminations and innovations, and by the very nature 


of the business it has had to work itself out of 
the ll unit class into large productive capacity 


and extensive organizations in order to cope success 


ul th the demands of modern times. As illus 
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Fig. 2 


many new pipe installations as there are enlarge- 
ments and extensions of existing plants. 

Most of the early pipe plants were small, and 
only built with the idea of taking care of local or 
sectional demand. The tendency now in the cast- 
iron pipe industry is to concentrate on larger plants. 
Fig. 1 gives a general view of modern cast-iron 
pipe pit served by three-motor jib cranes. This is 
one of a series of pits which contain two sets of 
molds, A and B, and are operated continuously day 
and night, producing four times the average output 
of nine years ago. This is an innovation that keen 
competition has brought into existence, and as a 
result the smaller unit plants are gradually disap- 
pearing, and the business is being concentrated in 
the plants most favorably located with reference to 
material and labor. It is generally understood that 
the largest pipe interest in the country has adopted 
in recent years the policy of concentration in a few 
large units, and is gradually abandoning some of 
its small and poorly located plants. One of these 
large units is located in the Birmingham district, 
the original plant having been rebuilt entirely on 
ampler lines. 

It has long since been proved that the lowest 
cost and highest efficiency can only be obtained by 
large output. Realizing this necessity, and in order 
to meet it, one of the pipe plants in the Birming- 
ham district began several gears ago to experiment 
on the plan of continuous operation. Finally, such 
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Setting Cores 
changes in equipment and organization were ef- 
fected as to make possible day and night operatio! 
~from Monday morning until midnight Saturday 
and this system has been in effect for the past five 
years. Thus a new pace was set, and there is 2 
question that the successful pipe plant of the future 
will have to be built for continuous operation. 
The larger plants are developing engineering 0r- 
ganizations which are creating and putting into 
effect modern efficiency methods of manufacture, 
going into all possible economies. Fig. 2 shows 
the making of 16-ft. cores for the manufacture of 
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Fig. 8—Welfare 





Fig. 5—Drawing Patterns 


gth pipe. Here is another innovation in 
d of manufacture put into effect by one 
ve cast-iron pipe interests of the Birming- 
ct. The standard length since foundries 
to cast pipe vertically has been 12 ft., 
cent of the sales of this company for 
vear have been of 16-ft. pipe. The adop- 
16-ft. length was a logical step in the 
nt of the industry and the economies 
resulted are too obvious to require am 
[It can be readily seen that it has 
saving of every fourth joint and the 





Sleeping Quarters 


cost of material and labor necessary to make the 
joint. 

Hay for the making of cores has been replaced 
by excelsior for the larger cores, and a mixture 
known as “skilley” for the smaller cores. This last 
named core preparation, made largely of disinte 
grated waste paper, mechanically adheres to the 
heated core barrels, thereby making it unnecessary 
to dry the first coating in the core oven 

The modern pipe company has a gas-producing 
plant and overhead mains leading to all points in 
the foundry for the distribution of gas to the core 
ovens, pits, etc. This advanced practice has replaced 


, 


the old method of building coke fires under the molds 
and core ovens. Coke braize is used as fuel in 
the manufacture of water gas. The core oven in 
Fig. 3 is fired with gas. 

Figs. 4, 5 and 6 illustrate the method of draw 
ing patterns, setting cores, and shaking out pipe 
As will be noticed, this work is largely performed 
by electric cranes, which have been developed t 
the highest state of efficiency. 

The charging of cupolas by the old “rule of 
thumb” method has given way to the analysis ba 


sis. The charges are apportioned according to 


chemical analysis of the various pig irons and 
scrap metal used, and all heats are subjected to 
chemical analysis and physical tests in the labora 
tory, thereby minimizing shop losses and produ 
ing maximum quality metal. The antiquated and 
expensive scrap screening method for the reclama 
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tion of sprues, shot iron, etc., has been replaced 
by mechanical methods. The overcoke, skull and 
slag iron are run through a mechanical washing 
plant and separate reclamations made. The shot 
iron and sprues are separated from the sand by 
electric concentrators. 

Fig. 8 shows the advanced method of loading 
pipe from the yard, or “acres of pipe,” as familiarly 
known around the plant. This mechanical inno- 
vation has replaced the old, slow and expensive hand- 
skidding method. 

By the very nature of pipe manufacture, it is 
an uncomfortable work—largely due to excessive 
heat and dust. For this reason it has always been 
a difficult task to engage and retain steady, satisfied, 
competent labor. The inauguration of welfare de- 
partments has contributed very materially to the 
solving of this problem, and this work is now con- 
sidered a potent factor in the operation of a pipe 
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plant. Fig. 7 is a view in the welfare building at 
a large plant in the Birmingham district. In these 
sleeping quarters a bed is to be had at “5c. per 
night, or 20 sleeps for 50c.”” The welfare buildings 
are equipped with shower baths and lockers, lunch- 
ing, reading, recreation apd airy sleeping quarters 
for both white and colored labor. The same plant 
has an operating room and a medical dispensary. 
For a charge of 50c. per month for single men and 
$1 per month for married men, all medicines are 
supplied to employees, as well as the services of 
physician, surgeon, dentist and trained nurses. The 
families of employees are also cared for under the 
same charge. 

In recent years, cast-iron pipe manufacturers 
have instituted an educational campaign, working 
through what is known as the Cast Iron Pipe 
Publicity Bureau. This bureau is vigorously stress- 
ing the lasting qualities of cast-iron pipe compared 
with other materials for like purposes, its corro- 
sion resisting qualities, etc. 

Still further economies and innovations are un- 
der consideration in the pipe industry, such as the 
transfer of hot metal direct from the blast furnace 
in hot pot ladles to a mixer plant at the pipe shop, 
thereby making possible a substantial saving in 
the cost of remelting at least one-half of the metal 
that is to be poured. There are also the plans for 
the laying out of model industrial cities and the 
building of comfortable and economical homes for 
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the employees. Therefore, on account 
dencies toward larger output, impro\ 
of manufacture and the providing 
nance of welfare institutions—all need 
an adequate supply of trained and eff 
the capital necessary for engaging in s1 
will be increasingly larger in order + 
with the future developments. 


The Lyons Sample Fai: 


A committee representing some of t} 
business interests in the United States has 
to further and foster American exports 
the Sample Fair or exposition to be h¢ 
France, in March, 1917. Working with t! 
organization are committees in France, G; Ry 
Italy, Spain, Russia, Switzerland and othe: ed 
neutral countries, whose aim it will be to b: 
manufacturers and wholesale buyers from 


Pipe from Yard 


world. In March of this year the Fair had 1342 differ 
ent exhibitors, but not a single American manufacturer 
was represented, and it is now hoped to correct « 
neous impressions that were entertained as a result. At 
the last exposition over $10,000,000 in actual wholesale 
business was done, and $8,000,000 more was refused | 
cause of inability on the part of manufacturers to mak 
deliveries. The expenses of an exhibit are stated t 
small. The booths are open to wholesalers only 

The American Committee was organized by M 
Peixotto, president American Chamber of Commerce 
Paris, and Francis E. Drake of Paris, who camé¢ 
country for that purpose. Headquarters have bee! 
opened at 1790 Broadway, New York. The commit: 
consists of the following: 


Henri E. Gourd, president French Chamber 
ff New York 

A. E. Outerbridge, president New York Chamber of 
merce 

KE. M. Herr, president Manufacturers’ Export A 

William Fellowes Morgan, president Merchants Ass 
tion of New York 

Cc, F. Weed, president Boston Chamber of Comn 

William M. Coates, president Philadelphia Board of Tra 

Edwin Denby, president Detroit Board of Com: 

Col. William B. Melish, president Cincinnati ‘ 
(Commerce 

F. J. Koster, president San Francisco Cham! 
merce 

Robert Garland, president Pittsburgh Chamber f 
merce 

Frank B. Baird, president Buffalo Chamber of 

William Sheldon, president Minneapolis Civ 
nerce Association 

George B. Van Cleve, chairman Van Cleve 
New York 








sTATUS OF NAVAL AWARDS 


Four Battleships and Fourteen Destroyers 
Thus Far Awarded 

W INGTON, D. C., Nov. 21, 1916.—As the result 

es of conferences between the Secretary of the 

Navy | representatives of the leading shipyards of 


ry, held at the Navy Department the past 
has been decided to award contracts for two 
ir battleships authorized by Congress to the 
Shipbuilding Company and for the other 
he Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock 
It has also been decided to allot eight of 
stroyers to the Fore River Shipbuilding Cor- 
Quincy, Mass., and six to the Union Iron 
Works. San Francisco, Cal. Four of the destroyers 
e time ago awarded to the Bath Iron Works, 
It has not yet been determined whether the 
two destroyers shall be built by contract or 

yard, 
elieved that a basis will be secured upon which 
‘an be let within the statutory limit of cost 
9 submarines included in the new construction 
The joint efforts of the officials of the Navy 
tment and the shipbuilders have failed, however, 
se a method by which the plans of the four 
scout cruisers could be so modified as to bring 
st within the appropriation without sacrificing 
ssential features in their construction. Secretary 
niels has therefore confirmed the intimation in this 
spondence last week that Congress will be asked 
rease the limit of cost of these vessels and pre 
to embody the authorization in the urgent de 
|, which will be the first appropriation meas 


e taken up. 


ELECTRIC DRIVE ON BATTLESHIPS 


[he bids submitted for the four battleships were all 
ictory to the Department for one or more rea- 
although a sufficient number were within the cost 
to permit contracts to be awarded. The chief 
contention between the Department and the 
was the power plant, the experts of the Bureau 
Steam Engineering having committed themselves 
ervedly to the electric drive system. The repre 
es of the shipyards expressed their entire will- 

to install electric systems but not to guarantee 
sfactory performance of the ships, stating 
that they were without experience with this 
drive. The Secretary of the Navy took the 
that the Department could not under the law 

the vessels on the basis of dock trials and must 
hat the contractors assume full responsibility for 

d and general performance of the vessels. He 
w attention to the fact that the leading elec- 
mpanies were prepared to guarantee the en 
lt by them, three of which are now being in- 
battleships under construction in Government 
irds. After much discussion, and when it had 
ide clear that the Department under no circum- 
ould change the type of propulsion, repre- 
ves of the New York Shipbuilding Company and 
vport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company 
to build two battleships each in accordance with 
rtment’s plans and to give the desired guar- 
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‘NMENT ASKED TO CARRY OWN INSURANCE 


ally all the bidders for destroyers objected to 

nment’s form of contract, and the Department 

solicited from each yard submitting proposals 

; s for the revision of the standard contract 
Most of the objections were technical, but in 

early all bidders for these and the other ves- 

the Department’s attention to the difficulty 
x adequate insurance and suggested that in 
e size of the present building program the 
might well carry its own insurance. In 
a battleship certain bidders reported that 
possible to find companies willing to write 
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ty, while premiums on the amounts of avail- 
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able insurance were put at prohibitory figures. It was 
pointed out that, inasmuch as the item of insurance 
must be included in the contract price, the Government 
could easily figure the advantages of carrying its own 
insurance. This interesting question will receive fur- 
ther consideration. 

The obstacle to the prompt awarding of contracts 
for the submarines, for which an adequate number of 
bids within the cost limit were received, has been the 
great variety of stipulations added by the bidders to 
the usual form of proposals. The Government is anx 
ious, in view of the large number of vessels of this 
type that will undoubtedly be purchased in the future, 
to standardize plans, specifications and contracts; hence 
it has been decided to lay the proposals for the 29 sub 
marines, two of which will be of a sufficient size to 
accompany fleets on extended cruises, before the Naval 
Board of Review composed of Admiral Benson, Chief 
of Operations, Chief Constructor Taylor and Engineer 
ing Chief Griffin. The bidders for the submarines have 
already conferred with the board and will hold othe: 
consultations from time to time. 

Officials of the Navy Department are sanguine that 
Congress will grant. the additional appropriation for 
the scout cruisers, and in asking for these funds the 
refusal of the shipbuilders to present bids within the 
cost limit will be inferentially defended on two grounds 
First, because of the rapid increase in the cost of ma 
terials and labor since the plans for these vessels were 
prepared, and, second, because of the technical diffi 
culties presented by the enormous power plants which 
are the largest the Government has ever undertaken 
to install in vessels of equal tonnage. The Department 
appears recently to have adopted a new and altogether 
commendable policy of refraining from criticising ship 
builders and manufacturers of material because of their 
inability to control the upward trend of prices whic 
has marked every enterprise dependent in any way o1 
the iron and steel industry during the past 18 month 
In fact, the officials have been at pains the past weel 


to express their appreciation of assurances received 
Irom representatives of the United States Stes Cor 
poration and other producers of structural steel, plate 

etc., that Government requirements will receive their 
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best attention and will be given precedence where 


possible. i 


Bids and Awards for U. S. Shells 


Bids were received by the chief of the Bi 


»uTreaU ) 
Ordnance, Navy Department, Washington, for furnish 
ng 4800 14-in. armor-piercing projectiles, and 2800 14 
n. class B projectiles, as follows: 
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The following bids were opened by the commanding 
officer, Frankford Arsenal, Philadelphia, under proposal 
157, Nov. 4, for furnishing 23,950 common steel shells 
for 6-in. siege howitzer: Item 1, prescribed hydrauli 
test to be made by contractor under Government ir 
spector; item 2, hydraulic test by Government 
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The Bullard Machine Tool Company, 
Conn., has joined the list of manufacturing establish 
ments which have taken out insurance for their em 
ployees. 


The aggregate amount is over $500,000 
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A Vertical Tapping Machine for Dies 


A die-tapping machine in which the cutting 
speed can be varied without affecting the time per 
operation has been developed by the Anderson Die 
Machine Company, Bridgeport, Conn. This result 
is secured by increasing the speed at which the tap 
is reversed to compensate for the necessarily slower 
rate at which it does its work. The machine is 
motor driven and the power is supplied from an 
adjacent lighting socket. 

High-carbon steel, which is first turned and then 
finished by grinding, is employed for the spindle. 
S. K. F. radial ball bearings are used for both the 
top and bottom spindle bearings. The inner ball 
race in which the spindle moves up and down has 
been increased in length by forcing a high-carbon 
steel sleeve 11% in. long into it. The friction disk 
driving the spindle has a spherical face and is 
mounted directly on the armature shaft of the 
motor. This arrangement eliminates all interme- 
diary transmission devices, the spherical face being 
relied upon to overcome the slipping tendency some- 
times found where a flat face friction operates on 
a flat disk. The weight of the spindle and the vari- 
ous’ related parts is balanced by a spring at the 
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upper end, which is capable of adjustment and is 
inclosed to eliminate danger to the operator. 

The driving motor can be of any standard type 
provided it does not exceed 6 in. in diameter, and 
two brackets or lugs are provided for mounting it. 
The motor is pivoted in the frame of the machine 
on the center of the spherical face of the friction 
disk driving the spindle. Tilting the motor is re- 
lied upon to give various cutting and return speeds, 
it being pointed out that if the speed is reduced 
in one direction it will be increased in the opposite 
one. If, for example, the motor is placed to give a 
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spind:e speed of 1000 r.p.m. in either di) " 
sum of the two is 2000 r.p.m. If the mot. bay 
to provide a cutting speed of 500 r.p.m., ¢ . 
movement will be at the rate of 1500 r.p. 
rate of tapping is reduced still further t 
the tap will be reversed at 1750 r.p.m., t 
taining the combined figure of 2000 r.p.n 
abling the tapping speed to be varied with aff 
ing the time required to complete an enti 
tion. 
The work table of the machine is ; 


ar is 
form and measures 7 in. in diameter. A n ment 
of 134 in. on two way-rods spaced far enou apart 
to give a rigid and easy movement is provided, ang 
there is an adjustment of 3 in. for the way-rods anq 
table, which is relied upon to give space hetweep 
the chuck and the table when fixtures and lugs are 
employed. As was the case with the spindle a 


spring under the table is employed to balance the 
weight. As it is capable of adjustment, the move. 
ment toward and away from the tap is made sensi- 
tive for the use of small tools. The table is oper- 
ated by a foot treadle which, if desired, can be 
removed readily by simply loosening a single screw. 
The connection from the floor to the machine is 
adjustable, and a safety spring, which is relied 
upon to prevent the lead of the tap from being dis. 
turbed by the sudden application of pressure on 
the treadle, is furnished. The treadle is located 8 
in. away from the center of the machine, so that 
the operator’s knees will not be interfered with. 

A large-diameter hollow column supports the 
table. This interior chamber is filled with oil int 
which the tap dips when through holes are being 
threaded. In this way the tap is lubricated, and 
in addition, it is pointed out, the chips are washed 
off so that the thread will not be injured when the 
tap is backed out through the work. The oil level 
is maintained as the chamber becomes filled with 
chips, and when these become too numerous the 
chamber can be cleared by removing the plug at the 
bottom. 

The following table gives the principal dimen- 
sions and specifications of the machine: 

Minimum size of tap, in.......... yu sale l 
Maximum size of holes tapped in cast iron, in..% 
Maximum size of holes tapped in steel, in. 
Depth of holes, in 
Distance 


between spindle center and slide 
Diameter of spindle, in 

Diameter of table, in a 

Vertical adjustment of table, in. 

Size of motor, hp 
Speed of motor, r.p.m 
Current consumed, amp.. 
POE WOME; BD iiss ois eon ses 


Domestic shipping weight, Ib 
Export shipping weight, Ib 
Size of case, cu, ft... 


The equipment furnished with the machine in- 
cludes a switch of special design, a reinforced cord, 
an attachment plug, the necessary wrenches, guards 
to protect the operator from personal injury and 
oil which might soil his clothing and a chuck. 
Unless otherwise ordered the last is of the two-)aW 
positive drive type. 


The Champion Iron Works. Kenton, Ohio, is placing 
on the market a complete line of electric traveling 
cranes. The cranes have been designed by R. W. Va!'s, 
who is now engaged with the Kenton plant as eng 
neer and designer. He was formerly employed in 4 
similar capacity by the Shaw Crane Company, Muske- 
gon, Mich., and recently severed his connection wit! 
that company to take a position with the Champion 
The Biggs-Waterson Company, Guardian Building, 
Cleveland, will have the exclusive selling agency of the 
Champion Iron Works cranes. 
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Heavy-Duty Vertical Drilling Machine 


A tical drilling machine equipped with a plain 
designed for heavy-duty work has been 
the market by the Minster Machine Com- 
nster, Ohio. It is designed to drive a 
igh-speed drill in solid steel at speeds and 
keeping with modern shop practice. A 
mber of changes for both are provided 
ables the machine to handle a wide range 
fy It is thus possible to drill small holes at 
ch rates of speed, as well as to handle heavy work 
enlarging holes in steel and cast iron. 
machine is driven through a single pulley 
diameter with a 3'-in. face at a constant 
550 r.p.m. From this shaft the drive is 
d through stub tooth transmission gear- 
he main spindle. A gear box of rather sim- 
struction provides six initial changes through 
gears, the engagement of the various ones 
ontrolled by the two cranks engaging the 
the dials on the left side of the head. The 
handle, mounted on the rectangular block in 
and slightly above the upper dial, engages 
rect drive or the back gear and thus doubles 
imber of speeds available to give 12 changes 
ranging from 30 to 550 r.p.m. All of the 
peeds are obtained through a smaller gear 
the spindle sleeve which, it is pointed out, does 
with tooth velocities in excess of 800 ft. per 
The lever below the speed dials operates an 
expanding band friction inside the gear box which, 
rether with the transmission gears, runs in oil. 
The direction of the rotation of the drill spindle is 
ontrolled by the up and down movement of this 
ever, thus, it is pointed out, giving a convenient 
‘aking device as well as a tapping attachment. 
The oil in the gear box is circulated over the gears 
gravity feed system of oiling, and an opening 
he gear box closed by an oil-tight cover pro- 
means for adjusting the driving friction 


(he transmission is of either the rear or side 
as may be specified by the purchaser, and 
er style can be applied without difficulty even 
‘ter the machine has been placed in service. When 
de drive is employed, the upper plate at the 

the main housing is removed to provide 

for a flanged bearing carrying the side drive 
mounted on annular ball bearings. The en- 
transmission gear box, including the rear or 

de drive arrangement, the tapping attachment and 
he Six initial gear changes, are contained in a single 
ng fastened to the back of the main housing and 
having the forward end pilot directly into the main 
head asing. The main spindle drive consists of a 
sieeve 4 in. in diameter and 24 in. long driven 
rectly by gearing. Wide and deep keyseats at 
metrically opposite points on the sleeve engage 
hardened driving keys mounted into the driving 

d keyed rigidly to the main spindle, but at 

me time capable of vertical movement within 
eeve. This arrangement is relied upon to 

me binding of the spindle when sliding under 
pressures. The spindle is a piece of high- 
steel, with a minimum diameter of 21, in., 

| by grinding and provided with a ball thrust 

It is bored to receive a No. 5 Morse taper 

nd is cross-slotted at the end for heavy 


regular work 12 feed changes, ranging 
06 to 0.069 in. per revolution of the spindle, 
ided. This gearing is of the steel stub 
pe, located within a feed box cast integral 
nead at the right of the spindle, and is of 
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the sliding gear type, no pull pins being used. From 
the gear box power is transmitted to a large worm- 
wheel keyed to the pilot shaft at the right of the 
spindle, upon which is cut a coarse, wide-face 
pinion engaging a rack cross-keyed to the spindle 
sleeve. The changes are obtained by small levers 
and an index plate designates the proper position 





Vertical Drilling Machine Equipped with a Plain Table and 
Either Rear or Side Drive 


for both the feeds and speeds. An automatic knock 
out is provided to serve as a depth gage for drilling, 
while a safety stop is relied upon to prevent the 
spindle from feeding beyond its proper traverse. 
Pilot handles are provided for rapid traverse of the 
spindle. If it is necessary to suit the feed to some 
special lead for a particular piece of work, the gear 
ing mounted upon a swinging quadrant at the upper 
end of the spindle sleeve is changed. 

The plain table illustrated has a working sur- 
face measuring 20 x 26 in. with an oil groove. The 
table has a vertical adjustment of 18 in., secured by 
telescopic screws, and is gibbed to a wide bearing 
yn the housing. Provision is made to pass a 3-in 
boring bar entirely through the table. If desired, 
a compound table measuring 17 x 38 in. over all 
can be supplied. This is of heavy construction and 
gibbed to provide for wear. A tongued taper gib 
adjusted from the front is provided for the cross- 
saddle, and all adjustments are made by screws of 
l-in. lead provided with micrometer collars and 
large handwheels and engaging bronze nuts. The 
compound table adds 600 lb. to the net weight of 
the machine, which is 5300 lb. An oil pump, reser- 
voir and the necessary flexible steel tubing for a 
lubricating system can be supplied at an extra cost, 
and motor drive can also be furnished for either the 
rear or side driving arrangement. 


The Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland, 
has taken an order from the Alan Wood Iron & Steel 
Company, Philadelphia, for a standard car dumper 
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The Electric Motor in the Steel Mill’ 


ECHANICALLY 


connected motors are those in 


The Dangers Which May Arise from Im- 
proper Control Arrangements of Mechan- 
ically Connected Direct-Current Motors 


BY H. F. STRATTONT 


experienced in service and sometimes it is 


which any change in speed of rotation of any 

one motor must be accompanied by the same 
proportionate change in speed of rotation of each of 
the other motors, and also, a change in the direction 
of rotation of any motor must be accompanied by a 
change in direction of rotation of each of the other 
motors. ‘he majority of cases claiming attention in- 
clude two or more motors of the same horsepower and 
speed, all rotating in the same direction at the same 
time. The mechanical connection between motors may 
consist of gearing, pulleys and belts, sheaves and cables, 
or it may be through track and track-wheels as on the 
bridge motion of a traveling crane. 

Steel mills furnish frequent illustration of two or 
more mechanically connected motors, and it is logical 
to inquire why preference is given to several mechan- 
ically connected motors instead of one large motor 
having a horsepower rating equivalent to the sum of 
the smaller motors. In some cases, two or more motors 
have been used because the frame of the smaller motors 
fitted more easily in the available space or that it ap- 
peared to be considerably easier to change armatures. 
Sometimes the horsepower requirements are quite large, 
and if one large motor instead of several small ones 
were used, it might introduce into the mill an entirely 
new size of motor, thereby complicating the spare part 
situation. 

Another reason for the use of two or more me 
chanically connected motors is the need of continuing 
to operate some machine, if one of the motors burns out. 
In this case the remaining motor, or motors, are made 
of sufficient capacity to maintain operation, although 
perhaps at a reduced speed. A metal mixer is a good 
illustration of a machine coming under this classifica 
tion, as it is obviously necessary to be able to tilt the 
mixer even if one motor is disabled. The hoist on a 
ladle crane is another common illustration of the same 
character. 

MOTOR TROUBLES 


The practice of using two or more mechanically con 
nected motors in the place of one large motor has raised 
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new difficulties. Some of these can easily be explained 
by theoretical considerations; others, however, are 
brought to our attention forcibly only by the difficulties 
*From a paper read before the Association of Iron and 
Steel Electrical Engineers at Philadelphia, Nov. 4, 1916 
+General manager and chief engineer, Electric Controller 
& Mfg. Company, Cleveland 


find the true explanation of the difficulties 

developed. I suggest that we consider fi; 

trical problems which are very largely th: 
of circulating currents and the unequal divi 
total motor current. 

The general equation of a direct current 
The speed rotation is equal to the voltage ¢ 
the product of the number of effective arma 
ductors and the amount of magnetic flux 


cut by these conductors. Curves for seri 

and compound motors are presented herewi! 1s 
trating the change in motor current with change jp 
speed. The speed changes least in the case of shyat 


motors, more in the case of compound motors, and most 
in the case of series motors. 

In Fig. 1, curve AA represents the relation between 
speed and current in the case of a series motor, BR 
in the case of a compound motor, and CC in the case of 
a shunt motor. These are curves expressing current 
as a function of speed; it must be remembered that 
such a curve represents only approximately the per 
formance of any given motor, and as a matter of fact 
the speed-current curves of different motors—although 
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Fig 2—Speed-Current Curves of Two 
I 


Similar Shunt Motors 


built commercially to be duplicates—will vary by se\ 
eral per cent. Take the case of any standard motor; 
undoubtedly all such motors built from the same draw- 
ings and patterns will have the same general physica! 
dimensions. In each case the voltage may be the same, 
the armature and the field coils may be the same, but 
the total flux may vary considerably, because the re- 
luctance of the iron circuit of the motor will depen¢ 
on the character of iron employed and upon the lengths 
of the several air gaps. 

In Fig. 2 AA is the speed-current curve of one shunt 
motor, and the dash line BB is the speed-current curve 
of another shunt motor which is its commercial dup! 
cate. The only difference between these two curves !§ 
that at any given load the speed of one motor Is © Pe 
cent in excess of that of the other. If two such motors 
are so connected that they must rotate at the same 
speed, there will necessarily be a heavy unbalancing 
of the total current. Thus, if the load is such that the 
speed of the two motors will be indicated by the !ine yt 
it will be seen that one motor will take 65 per cent © 
the full load current and the other motor 135 per ce” 
of the full load current. The motors are together taking 
twice the full load current of one motor, but one motor 
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ied and the other motor so overloaded that 
it if the load is maintained. 
1 4 indicate similar conditions for com- 
s and series motors, respectively. It will 
at the unbalancing of mechanically con 
motors will be less than the unbalancing 
nt or compound motors. The unbalancing 
and series motors is least at high speed 
ent and greatest at low speed and high 


e have not considered the question of con 
ve merely reached the conclusion that, due 
tions in motor manufacture, two or mor 
connected motors are apt to divide the 
y, and that this difficulty is least serious 
motors, more serious with compound mo 
ost serious with shunt motors. There ars 
reasons why two or more mechanically 
motors—nominally duplicates—will make ar 
sion of the total motor current. 


CONTROL OF MOTORS IN PARALLEL 


ries motors are sometimes controlled by a 
indard, one-motor controller by connecting 








Speed-Current Curves of Tw: 
Similar Compound Motors 


series fields permanently in parallel and the 
itures permanently in parallel. As shown in 
g. 9 the series fields are represented by SF, and SF 
vely, and the armatures by A; and A,. F, and 
ne pair and R, and R, the other pair of re- 
ontactors. S., S, and S, are the acceleration 
which are used for short-circuiting the re 
lhe entire motor current flows through the two 
ds, which are of relatively low resistance, in 
As the current will divide inversely as the 
e of the two fields, it is difficult to balance these 
lits so that they shall divide the current 
not only when the motors are cold but also 
they are hot. The general result is that more 
flows through the series field of one motor than 
igh the series field of the other. The motor having 
maller portion of current through its series field 
e less total flux to be cut by the armature con 
It will therefore develop less counter-electro- 
force than the other motor, and will permit a 
ibly higher current to pass through its arma- 
he motors will, therefore, be unbalanced, not 
\use of imperfections in manufacture, as shown 
1, but, in addition and more seriously, because 
flux of one motor will be larger than that of 
Therefore, the operation of two mechani- 
nected series motors by one controller may 
ious unbalancing of the current. 
rst departure from this scheme of control is 
one starting resistor, but to have individual 
witches for each motor, as shown in Fig. 6 
nations are the same as in Fig. 5, with the 
hat F., F., R; and R, represent an additional 
rsing contactors. With individual reversers 
motor, it is possible to connect the series field 
tors directly to their respective armatures 


er 
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‘his connection eliminates the unbalancing due to 





equal division of current through the series field, as 
explained in cormection with Fig. 5. It is a satisfactory 
connection for two 1 hanically connected series mo 
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tors when these moto! ar merely started from rest 
and accelerated to receive full line voltage. The only 


unbalancing of load is that due to variations in the 
speed-current characteristics of the two motors. These 
connections are not satisfactory for rapid reversing or 
“plugging,” the difficulty being one of circulating cur 
rents at the moment of reversing 

Fig. 7 indicates two mechanically connected motors 
operated by this scheme of control and receiving full 
line voltage. The direction of the current through the 
series field and armature of each motor is indicated by 
solid arrows and that.of the counter-electromotive force 
developed in each armature by the dotted arrows. If 
these motors are running at full speed and the con 
troller is reversed, the connections in Fig. 8 are imme 
diately established. The direction of current through 
the series field, the direction of rotation of the arma 
tures and the direction of the counter-electromotive 
force remain the same; but the connections between 
the armature and the series field of each motor have 
been reversed so that now the direction of the cur 
rent through the series field and the direction of the 
counter-electromotive force of each motor are the same 
(he series fields and the armatures are connected in a 
closed path, whose resistance is relatively low. If the 
starting resistor is designed to allow the passage of 50 
per cent overload at reversal, the counter-electromotive 
force developed in each armature is somewhat in ex 
cess of line voltage. Each armature then acts as a 
booster assisting the line voltage to force current 
through its series field. The counter-electromotive 
force of one motor, say the upper one in Fig. 8, will 
probably be, at least, slightly greater than that of the 
other, and more current will pass through the series 
field of the upper motor than through that of the lower 
one. The effect of this will be to further increase the 
counter-electromotive force of one and decrease that of 
the other. The fields become still further unbalanced, 
and presently, due to the predominance of the upper 
motor, a local current circulates through the series 
fields and armatures of both, reversing the series field 
of the lower motor. The direction of the counter 
electromotive force of the lower motor Is then reversed, 
and we have two series generators in series with each 
other, generating current in the same direction with 
no external resistance in the circuit The result i 
an amount of current which is not only inconvenient 
but positively dangerous. Therefore, where only one 
acceleration resistor is used, it is advantageous to 
identify each series field with its armature in starting 
from rest. but on ranid reversal these connections aré 
danverous. and should not be employed 

These circulating currents are prevented by the cor 
nections shown in Fig. 9, an individual acceleration 
resistor for each motor being provided The local path 
through which the circulating currents flowed has now 
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tance that the 
circulating currents cannot get started and, with these 
smooth and normal. 


been made to include such high total resi 


connections, rapid reversal 
‘ig. 9 represents, in the writer’s judgment, the only 
sati control two or more mechanically 
here is in 


the 


factory way to 
connected motors permanently in parallel. 


reality a controller for each motor. In order that 


controllers should function simultaneously, two-pole 
contactors § te { moto! three pol contactors for 
three motors, ete., should be used. Th assures that 
all important circuit change ich as reversal « hort 
circuiting portions of the acceleration 1 to 

occur at the same time in each motor circuit 
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large motors then with small. One reaso 
oul tne acceleration cur,.e so thac the cur! 
not be so .aige. A current peak of 175 
»vU-hp. motor might cause serious lir 
wnereas a similar overload of a <5-hp. 
negligible as far as line disturbance is ¢ 
other consideration is that a small m 
commutates high current peaks bett 
motor. 

Perhaps the leading reason for increa 
ber of acceleration contactors on larger m 
a characteristic which we may call cont 
is usually satisfactory if a small motor acc: 
rest to full speed almost before the oper 


EFFECT OF FAULTY BRAKING - : 
of it, but in the case of large motors, op 
‘ig. 10 represent interesting example of uw and important machines, the operator mu 
balancing, not of current, but of braking effort in sensitive and responsive control. Bearing 
the hoist of a ladle crane. Motors Nos. 1 and 2 ar ideas in mind, the number of accelerati 
permanently in parallel and geared to the hoisting can be determined somewhat in the follow 
drums Nos. 1 and 2. Each motor was equipped with If the motion is merely one of rapid reve 
a magnetic brake, but, due probably to unequal ad disturbances need not be considered, select 
justment, one brake would act more quickly than the of acceleration contactors from the standp 
other after the cessation of current through its coil size of one motor; if the question of line 
If the ladle is being hoisted, the motors and drums controllability is important select the 
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would rotate 
the controllers 


indicated by thi On bringing 
“olf” pos motor 
No. 2 locks the armature of that motor before the brake 
on motor No. 1 that armature. In 
point c must stationary, but motor No. | exerts 
a force upward on the drum No. 1 at a. 
a downward thrust at b on the drum No. 
mechanism is rigid in this direction, drum No. 2 does 
The result is that drum No. 1 tends to 
rotate upward about b. The bearing caps, while of lib- 
eral proportions, were probably not designed to take 
an upward thrust, since it would appear that the 
weight of the ladle would always keep the drums rest- 
ing heavily on their The final result was 
that the bolts holding down the bearing caps of drum 
No. 1 were stretched or broken. In this particular 
mechanism, if one brake locks before the other, there is 
always a tendency to lift one of the drums, no matter 
which brake first, and no matter whether the 
load is being hoisted or lowered. This is an actual 
difficulty which has occurred in several instances, and 
has led to the use of larger cap bolts. 


arrows. 


{ { . 4] : 
to the ition the brake on 


locks this case the 
remain 
This produces 

but as the 


not move. 


bearings. 


locks 


NUMBER OF ACCELERATION CONTACTORS 


Generally speaking and within reasonable limits, 
the larger the motor, the greater will be the number of 
acceleration contactors employed in the controller. For 
instance, in rapid reversing controllers, it is common 
practice to employ three acceleration contactors for a 
50-hp. and four for a 100-hp. motor. With two me- 
chanically connected motors permanently in parallel, 
the question arises whether the number of acceleration 
contactors should be determined by the horsepower of 
the individual motors or by the total horsepower. 
Probably the best way to answer this question is first 
to decide why we use more acceleration contactors with 


acceleration contactors from the standpoint of thé 
horsepower. 


CONTROLLER FEATURES 


Fig. 11 represents a scheme for controlling two ! 
tors with one set of reversers and one acceleration r* 
sistor. The two fields are in series with each other a! 
in parallel with a balancing resistor. This connectior 
assures the same current in each of the series fields, 
but there is no assurance that the correct amount 
current will flow through the series fields. In installing 
a controller of this kind, cast grid resistors are gé! 
erally used for the balancing resistor, having a ¢ 
ohmic resistance equal to the cold ohmic resistance 
the two fields in series. During operation the balancing 
resistor and the fields both become heated, but 
change in resistance will probably be unequal. Cons 
quently the series fields receive considerably more 
less than half of the total motor current, leading ° 
spectively to overheating or diminished torque. 

When it is necessary to insure uninterrupted op 
tion of a machine driven by several motors some ens 
neers have preferred an entirely separate controller ! 
each motor rather than the two-pole or three-pole ©0! 
troller advocated above. They have argued that in 
event of an overload, both motors would be stopp 
with the double-pole method of control, but with sei 
arate controllers, only one motor would be stopped. A 
a modern controller can be reset in one or two secone 
after operation of the overload device, this is no! @ 
serious objection. Another argument has been that » 
a control circuit or an operating magnet failed o” 
double-pole controller, then the entire controller — 
temporarily useless, whereas with the same accidel 
with two entirely separate controllers, the undamage¢ 
controller could be maintained in operation. W5 
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has some merit, there are just twice as many’ able period of time. In several mill tables series con 


yntrol circuits on the two separate controllers 
are on the one double-pole controller. 

W two separate controllers there is no certainty 
mportant circuit changes will occur in each 
cuit at precisely the same time. There is 
therefore, of unbalancing and of circulating 
although it is true that these will exist for 

rief period of time. They constitute a menace, 
, which should weigh heavier as a possible cause 
trouble than the two above mentioned argu- 
favor of the use of an individual controller for 


tor. 
THE CONTROL OF MOTORS IN SERIES 


We may now consider motors permanently in series 
tors permanently in series require only the 





Fig. 15—Speed Current Curves of 
[Two 20-Hp., 230-Volt Field Series 
Motors 


current normally demanded by one motor of 


ne size. Each motor exerts full torque up to 
ed, but at any greater speed the performance 
notors permanently in series is entirely differ- 
m that of two motors permanently in parallel. 
tors in series will have a diminishing torque, 
eas those in parallel can maintain full torque up 
speed. This has sometimes been considered an 
tage for roller table service, the important con- 
on being reversing and acceleration up to per- 
lf speed, and that was thought a positive ad- 
if the motors did not have so much disposition 

‘ allowed to run in one direction for a consider- 








nections were substituted for parallel connections. This 
stopped racing of the motors and made reversal easie 
It was found, however, that the table was slowed down 
somewhat, that is, it did not have as large a capacity 
to move steel. Of course, with motors permanently 
in series there is no danger of circulating currents or 
nbalanced load. The mechanical connection precludes 
the possibility of one motor reaching high speed while 
the other motor slows down. Therefore, from an elec 
trical standpoint, permanent series connections must be 
regarded as satisfactory. 

The capacity of the controller for motors per 
manently in series can be decided from the standpoint 
of the size of one of the motors. 
of the reversing contactors and the line contactor is 
due more to the arcing at the contacts than to the 


However, the heating 


passage of current whet the contactors are closed 
rhe inductive quality of the circuits to be interrupted 
largely decides the severity of the arc at the point of 
interruption. In the case of a series motor, this in 
ductive effect is represented mostly by the series field, 
and with two series fields in series, there results a 
much hotter arc than with only one series field. There 
fore, it is erroneous to determine the size of areng 
contactors for motors permanently in series, from the 
horsepower rating of only one motor. 

Another consideration is the amount of resistors 
that must be supplied. If two motors in series reach 
full speed and are then suddenly reversed, there i 
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a voltage at the moment of reversal, equal to the sum 
of the line voltage, and the counter-electromotive forces 
of the two motors. Roughly speaking, this is about 
three times line voltage, which demands more resistors 
for reversal than in the case of one motor. 

It has been held by some that it is easier to ac- 
celerate two motors than one motor of equivalent rating. 
The writer has made a thorough investigation of mill 
type motors to determine in a variety of cases, the time 
reguired to accelerate the armature from standstill to 
rated full load speed, supplying the motor with the 
usual acceleration current, but he cannot find any sup- 
port of the theory that a small motor can be accelerated 
to full load speed more rapidly than a large motor, 
assuming in each case the usual acceleration current 
and taking account of the fact that the normal speed 
of large motors is less than that of small motors. 


CURRENT CHARACTERISTICS 


Figs 12 to 19 are current curves of two mechan- 
ically connected motors permanently in parallel, whic! 
show graphically the simultaneous variations of cur 
rent in two entirely separate circuits. They are be- 
lieved to be the first curves of this kind ever made. 
Each figure shows the current changes in the two mo 
tors, which for brevity will be known as the top and bot 
tom motors, meaning thereby, the motors whose curves 
are shown respectively at the top and bottom of ths 
illustrations. 

Fig. 12 represents two 25-hp., 230-volt, series mo- 
tors operating the bridge motion of a crane having a 
116-ft. span. The controller is identical with that 
shown in Fig. 5. To our surprise, we found that the 
current in the top motor rose to 200 amp., whereas 
the current in the bottom motor actually reversed and 
reached a value of 80 amp. The bottom motor, there- 
fore, was acting as a generator and retarded the 
crane to the extent of 20 hp. One motor alone would 
drive this crane faster than the two in parallel. It 
was surmised that this condition was due to unequal 
currents flowing through the series fields and the in- 
strument was connected to measure the currents in 
them, the resulting curves being shown in Fig. 13. 

To correct the unbalanced condition, additional re- 
sistance was placed in series with the field taking the 
largest current, making the current as 
nearly equal as possible. Fig. 14 shows the motor cur 
rents after the fields had bee: 
takes about 60 amp. running current and the other 
about 40 amp., but by comparison with the conditions 
shown in Fig. 12, the installation could be regarded as 
fairly satisfactory. The current, at least, flows in the 
same direction in each motor. 

Fig. 15 relates to two 20-hp., 230-volt, series motors 
driving another machine. The controller was the same 
type that was used in the previous test. When accel- 
eration was completed, the top motor took 90 amp., 
whereas about 5 amp. passed through the bottom 
motor in the reverse direction. The point which is 
emphasized is that these two motors would have had a 
liberal surplus of capacity had they been controlled 
in a correct manner. They were originally made larger 
than seemed strictly necessary in order to provide just 
this capacity for emergency, but due to the poor method 
of control, one of the motors was made to take so much 
current that there was no safety margin left. 

Fig. 16 relates to two 25-hp. series motors regulated 
by a controller of the type shown in Fig. 6. It has been 
pointed out that this type of control is satisfactory 
for acceleration from standstill, but at the moment of 
reversal heavy circulating currents come into existence 
Fig. 16 is a striking confirmation of this theory. The 
acceleration is satisfactory, but at reversal, the bottom 
moto: reverses the polarity of the top motor and a 
circulating current of at least 500 amp. flows through 
the two motors in series. 

An attempt was made to correct this difficulty by 
connecting an equalizer from the junction of the series 
field and armature of the top motor to the junction 
of the series field and armature of the bottom motor. 
This was merely a reversion to the type of controller 
shown in Fig.'5, with the fields permanently in parallel 
and the armatures permanently in parallel. 


division of 


equalized. One motor 


The danger 
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of circulating currents on reversal, was 
the division of load was not good, the 
indicated in Fig. 17. 

Figs. 18 and 19 show the operation 
writer considers the correct method of 
connections are those of Fig. 9. The cont 
up of two-pole contactors throughout, one 
contactor being in one motor circuit and 
being in the other motor circuit. Fig. 
acceleration of two 30-hp.-series motors. | 
the acceleration and reversal of two 50-h; 
tors. There is little comment to be mad 
curves except to say that they are all right 
rents during acceleration, reversal, and dur 
running are almost the same in each circuit: 
is doing its fair share of the work, and the ti 
division of load is due to imperfections in the motor 


A Universal Flue Welding Machine 


The Southwark Foundry & Machine Company, Ph 
delphia, Pa., has developed a universal machin 
welding flues up to 5% in. in diameter that 
to meet the conditions which have arisen sir 





The Air-Actuated Mechanism for Clamping the Flues t 
Welded Consists of Four Cylinders Connected to a Sing 
Line-and Operated Simultaneously by a Foot \ 


eral adoption of superheaters for use on locomotives 
With this machine, it is emphasized, it is possible t 
take safe ends of greater length than has been th 
custom in the past which has introduced the comp 
cation of making it necessary to support the end while 
it is being heated and avoid any unusual movement 
the transmission from the heating furnace to the weld 
ing operation. This has been overcome by locating th 
furnace in front of the welding mandrel with resultant 
savings in time and heat in transferring the flue ' 
the welding machine. Another feature of the machin 
is the working of the weld on the inside instead of o 
the outside of the tube. 

The machine consists of two main parts, apart from 
the furnace, the clamping head at the front and the 
driving mechanism at the back. The former is a singl 
circular casting with four air cylinders mounted on 
inside. Metal snap rings are provided for the piste! 
instead of leathers of the ordinary cup type, and th 
front end of the rods are provided with sectional dies 
that are clamped to the outside of the flue at the lin 
of the weld. As all four cylinders are connected ‘0 # 
single compressed air line carrying a pressure 0! from 
80 to 100 Ib., they operate simultaneously when 
valve is opened. 

Extending longitudinally through the center of 
head is the welding mandrel fitting the insid 
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Flues Which Can Be as Large as » In 
Supported during the Welding Operation by the 
rel Shown at the Left That Begins to Rotate 

Flue Is Clamped in the Head at the Right 


mandrel is hollow and has four rollers 
in its body which can be moved radially by 
taper mandrel that reaches through the 
the welding mandrel from the back of the 
[his taper mandrel is operated by an air 
hich is controlled by the main foot valve that 
the clamping system. The main mandrel is 
a speed of 100 r.p.m. through two gear re- 
a 1%-hp. motor mounted on the framework 
ith the gearing as shown. The gears employed 
cut type. 

idjustable platform in front of the welding head 
ts the welding furnace and gives the proper loca- 
safe ends of different lengths. The welding head 
tected from the heat of the furnace by a cast- 
or water back. The mandrel back of the weld- 
g lers approximates the inside diameter of the 
jue that is being worked on and supports the weight 
safe end while the latter is being heated and 

ed to the welding position. 
When the machine is in use the operator stands at 
e distance from the furnace and uses a foot valve 
h controls the entire operation of the machine. The 
ng is arranged so that the clamping heads close in 
the outside diameter of the flue before the taper 
lrel expands the rollers to make the weld. The 
indrel is started by an air chuck operating auto- 
matically with the clamping of the flue. Some type of 








roller table is ordinarily placed in front of the machin¢ 


to support the flue. With this equipment one crew 
can turn out 120 superheater flues in a 10-hr. day 


Inclosed Headstock Roll Turning Lathe 


The Youngstown Foundry & Machine Company, 
Youngstown, Ohio, builder of sand and chilled rolls, 
ingot cars, shearing machines, roll lathes and spik 
machines, has lately placed on the market an inclosé¢ 
type of roll turning lathe. It embodies some new fea 
tures, such as the use of a closed box section for th 
bed, push button control for the motor and numerot 
holes in the gear guards for inspection purposes 


The headstock is of the inclosed type, al yeal 


being thus covered in a more sightly manner than it 


the open-type machine where separate gear guard 


must be constructed. All gearing, including the in 
ternal gear of the face plate, is of stee]) with cut teeth 
and may be run in a bath of oil if desired. All bear 


ings have solid brass bushings, held in place by remo\ 
able caps. If it is not desired to run in a bath of oil, 
all bearings may be lubricated from the outside, 
through pipes arranged for that purpose. Large han 


holes make inspection of the gearing easy, without thé 


1 - 


removal of headstock cap, which acts as a support fo 
motor drive. The headst ap and motor may b 
removed as one unit, expo gearing, in the ever 
of repairs being necessary The headstock cap itsel 
does not hold the shaft earings in place, all of the 
being separate 


The main spindle of the lathe on which face plat 


turns is a hollow forging, facilitating the easy remova 
of the center, In the event of breakage. Massive gen 


eral construction 


used throughout, the bed plat 
being a closed box section, which is relied upon t 
eliminate chatter and give the rigidity essential in thi 
class of machine. 

The lathes, which are built ir five sizes ranging 
from 18 to 42 in. in swing, are ope ‘ated by adjustablk 
speed motors, directly connected through Francke flex 
ble couplings. Speed ratios of either 4 to 1, or 8 to 1, 
may be furnished. The lathe illustrated is equipped 
with push button electric control, mounted directly or 
machine, and is one of three machines recently shipped 
by the builder to the Crescent works of the Crucible 
Steel Company of America at Pittsburgh. 


Shipment to Norway from the United States of 3000 
tons of copper has again been arranged by the Nor- 
wegian and British governments, provided an equiva 
lent amount of Norwegian copper pyrites is shipped. 





riven Roll Turning Lathe the Gears in the Headstock Are Entirely Inclosed, but Handholes in the Covers Are 
Provided for Inspection Purposes 
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National Founders’ Association Meeting 


Featured by the Inauguration of the National 
Industrial Conference Board and of a Serv- 
ice Bureau on Approved Foundry Methods 


The big promising movement centered in the Na- 
tional Industrial Conference Board, to educate em- 
ployer, employee, the public and the legislator, and, 
by enlisting the active support of nationally re- 
spected industrial leaders, to influence legislation 


believed to be for the greatest good for the great- 


est number, at least industrially, was the outstand- 
ing contribution to industrial progress offered by 
last week’s annual meeting of the National Found- 
ers’ Association. Besides this, the meeting was the 
occasion for announcing the establishment of a 
committee on foundry methods, this having an aim 
no less ambitious than to “investigate the appli- 
ances which will improve foundry practice.” The 
meeting was the largest yet held by the associa- 
tion. 

The first session of the meeting, which was held, 
as usual, at the Hotel Astor, New York, occupied 
Wednesday forenoon, Nov. 15. The address of the 
president, William H. Barr, dealing in part with 
statistics showing an increased cost with the short- 
ened work day, was reviewed in last week’s issue. 
The reports of Commissioner McClintock and Sec- 
retary Taylor are given below. An address on “In- 
dustrial Legislation” was made by George F.. Monag- 
han, general counsel of the association; the year’s 
work of the committee on safety and sanitation was 
told by A. F. Corbin, chairman, and the announce- 
ment of the new service to members, and, indeed, 
to the foundry industry, inaugurated through the 
organization of the committee on foundry methods, 
was described by the chairman of the committee, 
Joseph J. Wilson, Cadillac Motor Car Company. 

The first formal announcement of the existence 
of the National Industrial Conference Board was 
made at the Wednesday afternoon session. The 
present composition of.the board and the purposes 
were detailed at length in last week’s issue, on the 
basis of a long statement made by Magnus W. Alex- 
ander, manager of the board, but Mr. Alexander’s 
actual presentation before the meeting was in the 
nature of the tale of an observer of a meeting of 
the board five years hence. Thus he added to the 
formal paper by drawing the picture of specific 
achievements likely in the succeeding several years 
and by suggesting his own belief that men of high- 
est caliber will be vigorously engaged in the work 
throughout that time. At the Wednesday after- 
noon session also addresses, reviewed below, were 
made by E. W. Rice, Jr., president General Elec- 
tric Company; Frank A. Vanderlip, president Na- 


tional City Bank, New York; and El, 
Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa. 

The annual banquet, held Wednesda enin 
continued the serious strain expected, irse 
in the day sessions, and Frederick P. Fis Fish 
Richardson, Herrick & Neave, bankers, | in 
chairman of the National Industria] 
Board, and James A. Emery, counsel Nat il A 
sociation of Manufacturers, were the eaker 
President Barr presided as toastmaster. 

The concluding session, held on the morning of 
Nov. 16, was devoted in part to the Pittsburgh ang 
Bridgeport strike situations. Edward Kneeland 
United Engineering & Foundry Compa: Pitts. 
burgh, discussed the former, contributing as- 
tonishing figures of output realized with workmen 
only a short time in a foundry. Edward K. Nich 
olson, counsel, Bridgeport Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Bridgeport, Conn., explained how damage suits 
in Bridgeport were promising to give relief from 
union delegate domination. W. H. Van Dervoort. 
president of the National Metal Trades Association, 
addressed the meeting briefly on the work of the 
joint conference board on apprentices. 


RESOLUTION ON ADAMSON LAW 


The association took cognizance of the attitude 
of the railroads toward the Adamson law, and passed 
the following resolution backing the railroads in 
their fight: 


Whereas, a serious question of grave natin 
importance has arisen relative to the conflict | 
tween the Constitution of the United States and the 
so-called Adamson law, which law seeks to compe 
railway systems of the country to raise the wag 
of certain of their employees under the pretense 
compelling an eight-hour work day, and 

Whereas, the railway systems of the countr 
have indicated their opposition to the enactment and 
operation of that law, claiming said law to be i 
violation of rights guaranteed all citizens b 
Constitution of the United States, and 

Whereas, further, the Constitution of the Unit 
States guarantees to every citizen the right to test 
through the courts of the land any act designed to 
deprive him of life or liberty or praperty without 
due process of law, now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, that we, the National Founders’ Asso 
ciation manufacturers and shippers of products in 
the various States of the United States, declare that 
this right to have their cause determined by judi 
proceedings should be secured to the railway Sys- 
tems of the country and that this association ap 
prove of their attitude in the maintenance of that 
right 


Achievements of the Industriul Conference Board Forecasted 


Mr. Alexander, who was introduced as the temporary 
manager of the National Industrial Conference Board, 
abandoned the formal statement which he had prepared 
and which was printed practically in full in last week’s 
issue; instead he had the courage to engage in prophecy 
and asked his audience to project itself into a period 
five years hence. He then undertook to relate some of 
the happenings of a meeting of the conference board 
on the third Thursday of May, 1921. He located the 
board in a commodious office in one of New York’s sky- 
scrapers. The meeting had already beeri in session for 


five hours, save for a short time for luncheon, and né 
had fifty-five in all participating, seated around a U- 
shaped table. Of these forty-eight represented in palt 
twenty-four national employers’ associations and in addi- 
tion there was a prominent banker and two manufac: 
turers, one from the South and one from the West 
members of the board’s advisory council, and also the 
chairman and manager and secretary of the board. As 
observer, he noted the big minds identified with the 
advisory council, men who regarded the work not omy 
as a pleasure and duty, but a privilege to render the 
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Novel! 
' rvice. The association of bankers had become 
1, vith the movement, he discovered, though at 
we \ssociation was loath to recognize the indus- 
nent. 
M .xander had himself admitted to the board 


time when the secretary was reading a com- 

from the White House, asking for sugges- 

ane embership in the Federal Trade Commission. 

— ex of qualified people for Federal and State 

tal commissions, it appears, had been com- 

it was an easy matter to pick out twelve 

h the board proceeded to submit in the order 

ice. Whereas, he said, it might earlier have 

estionable to approach the board on such a 

ere was now no suspicion aroused in the 

appointment, largely because of the unap- 

e character and non-political bias of the ad- 

Even at this early period cabinet officers had 

: emselves of the information in possession of 

the i. No single case of a bad selection or mis- 

nfidence had resulted and business men were 

iving co-operation and not hostility as before. 

\ server of this imaginary meeting he disccvered 

board had the support of a noted constitutional 

is a representative to argue before the Senate 

committee against a bill which was not 

ed and his effort was supplemented by the chair- 

board’s advisory economic committee, who 

a nted a clear picture of the harmful conse- 

i f the proposed bill. The result, it appeared, 

een that the bill was refused sanction and a joint 

had been appointed by the Houses of Con- 

gress to study and report at the next session. The 

ird was thus stimulated by the fact that a bill of 

unsound character had been prevented of passage in 

I the unbiased, competent criticism of the board’s 
ec and legal committees. 

ugh such study of economic and legal matters, 


mal f the 


t appears that sound laws had been enacted three years 
usly in relation to social insurance in the United 
States, and it had come to be an axiom that society 


ild assume the direct supervision over the morals, 
ind safety of the people. It appeared that the 
aging director of the advisory board, after studying 
the subject and issuing a monograph to the members, 
uught about a unanimity of opinion based on the 
nee in this and in foreign countries. After the 
had expressed itself, other associations were led 
milar channels of economic thought and in turn 
state associations, so that there seemed to be 
reason for surprise that a bill should be passed 
well fortified with arguments simmering down from 
ard and through the various national and state 
issociations., 
Mr. Alexander then discovered that the board took 
the question of the progress of the last few years 
he industrially growing states of the South and the 


Middle West in respect to boy and girl labor. 
provriation of $ 


} 
in t 


An ap- 
$50,000 additional was made to the sendin 
ing committee for the training of teachers and the 
ation of manufacturers to do their duty by their 
try and industry. Some of the committees, it was 
, made a practice of bringing in outsiders to assist 
e work of the board and zeal and earnestness were 
spicuous., 
, Mr. Alexander found the board at this time publish- 
Ing a weekly journal, the “Industrial Economist,” which 
neeting, it was directed, should have an addition 
01 to cover a digest of congressional and state 
*isiature bills. The paper was now sold at newsstands 
ns were taken to send it free of charge to stock- 
‘ers of companies so that owners of factories could 
lea of the necessities and requirements of in- 
The influence of the paper, he felt, was shown 
‘ency to interest a better type of men to enter 
e halls and a tendency to propose bills less 
hostile than heretofore. 
server imagined some brief discussions at the 
One board member described his discovery of 
g by some employees for his personal inter- 
e his efforts were first scoffed at, they resulted 
‘d working conditions and increased efficiency 
'e could talk frankly with employees who were 
ause they believed in the honesty and good 


tr 

tir 
not 
hoted 
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judgment of the employer. It was also brought out at 
the supposititious meeting that large corporations had 
sent emissaries into foreign countries but the corpora- 
tions of other countries had the co-operation of their 
governments in that these emissaries had been given a 
statutory recognition, and accordingly the board was 
asked to consider what could be done in this connection 
with the representatives of American business houses. 


The After-the- 


Following Mr. Alexander’s presentation, an address 
was made by E. W. Rice, Jr., president General Electric 
Company, on “How Shall Manufacturers Contribute to 
American Industrial Progress?” What he said was in 
part as follows: 

“There are many indications that the great 
war ends our troubles in this country will begin. We 
have received ample notice that the principal actors in 
the present struggle will then what has been 
termed an industrial war. This industrial war will not 
permit us to remain neutral, because it will be aimed to 
a large extent at us and we will involved, 
whether we like it or not. It is evident, therefore, that 
we as a people, and especially those directly interested 
in our manufacturing industries, will be faced with 
new, complex and even menacing conditions 

“It is certain that the great industries of England 
have not only remained intact up to the present, but 
have been enormously enlarged and improved. England 
bitterly regrets her attitude of indifference towards 
science and the industries, headed in the 
right direction. She is certain to be a more powerful 
and efficient competitor in the world’s industrial 
kets than before the She is, moreover, 
as rapidly as possible whatever 
the German industrial system. 

“German also are not only 
but are even improved and increased, and 
war, under the system of 
protection and assistance, will be in a position to com 
pete more efficiently than ever for the world’s market 


Jar Struggle 


when 
begin 


become 


and is now 
mar 

copying 
rood ' 


war. 
seems to be 
industries unimpaired, 
after the 


well-known governmental 


ENERVATED BY PROSPERITY 


“The men and women of industrial FE 
result of the war, are being trained in habits of disci 


urope, as i 


pline, economy and self-sacrifice, while we are being 
enervated by our great prosperity. The peoples of 
Europe are being taught by a life-and-death struggle 


the imperative necessity of co-operation in every detail 
of life. Their armies are now fighting, but after the 
war, even if they still continue the struggle com- 
mercially and industrially, the now contending group 
will in effect be united to compete with us, not only in 
neutral markets, but if possible in our own market. 

“It will not require a very exhaustive process of 
self-analysis to disclose that we are all relatively de 
ficient in discipline and co-operation compared -with the 
conditions which will exist in industrial Europe after 
the war. 

DAY OF EXTREME INDIVIDUALISM IS PAST 

“The day of extreme individualism is past. The 
problems pressing for solution are so great that no 
single manufacturer, no matter how powerful, or group 
of manufacturers, no matter how numerous, is able to 
stand alone to the exclusion of other manufacturers or 
groups of manufacturers. The time has come when 
co-operation in the broadest sense is essential to the 
maintenance of our industrial prosperity. 

“There is to-day a lack of mutual under 
standing between the manufacturer and the wage 
earner, and while considerable progress has been made 
in bringing about more harmonious relations, the situ 
ation leaves much to be desired. This lack of under 
standing and confidence is largely due to a lack of 
knowledge of each other, and this knowledge is lacking 
in the manufacturer as well as in the wage-earner. 
Employers are desirous to maintain good, healthful 
conditions of work and to provide fair treatment for 
their employees and to pay liberal but just wages, but 
the employer still needs to take an increased personal 
interest in his men as men. 
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GOVERNMENT HELP, BUT NO PATERNALISM 


“The m: inufacturers of other countries will have the 
great advantage of the intelligent and sympathetic help 
of their Governments and of their people, and patriot- 
ism will be lifted to the highest plane. Our manu 
facturers, if we are to be successful in the coming 
struggle, must secure similar intelligent and sympathetic 
treatment from our Government and our people. We 
as manufacturers naturally think that we are entitled 
to such treatment and, in any event, we are making 
and shall continue to make an earnest endeavor to 
deserve it; furthermore, we intend to make continuous 
and, we hope, intelligent efforts to remove such defects 
in our business methods as may exist. In this process 
we will take the public and our employees into our 
confidence and deal with both in a spirit of absolute 
frankness and sincerity. We will endeavor to obtain 
constructive and helpful assistance from all sources, but 
we do not wish to encourage paternalism either in our 
relationship with our employees or on the part of our 
Government with us. 


A WORD FOR THE INDUSTRIAL CONFERENCE BOARD 


“The National Industrial Conference Board, recently 
brought into action as a co-operative force among 
manufacturers throughout the country, is the type of 
agency which under wise and efficient leadership will 
be most useful in the solution of the many vexing prob- 
lems herein briefly outlined and of many more that are 
constantly arising with changing social, industrial and 
political conditions. We are fortunate in having such 
a body created at this time; the need is great.” 


ADDRESS BY FRANK A. VANDERLIP 


The banker’s relation to industry was discussed 
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briefly by Frank A. Vanderlip, president \ 
Bank, New York. He made a plea for 
manship in business, arguing that busin: 

too little time to think in a broad way . 

which are affecting society. The very 
problem of all, he held, is that of governm: li 
of a conversation with an eminent French { : 
believes that as great changes in forms of 

will result from the European war as 

French Revolution, that democracy, in puttin ty 
in legislative places, had been a failure, an litions 
are such that whenever in a legislative a ae 
appears strongly representative of any one st. he 
is discounted as a special pleader for that int 

agreed that we are going to see a co-opera i‘ 
relations between government and busin Euro- 
pean countries that is now novel in busines Un- 
less there is co-operation in this country, 2 
sympathetic co-operation, we are going t 1r- 
selves handicapped in the new order of thi This 
country is no longer isolated and what the \ ld 
will affect us. 

He emphasized that we shall see most adroit tarifs 
in European countries and these must be met not by 
log-rolling tariffs, but by equally adroit measures, He 
intimated the possibility of our seeing ownership of 
utilities such as shipping. The business of transporta. 
tion, he added, has felt the hand of government mor 
than any other branch, and in many respects prop 
but any business so hampered does not attract 
vestors and about the only credit it has is its capacity 
to borrow. All last year less than $13,000,000 was put 
into new construction and none so far this y One 
of the troubles he felt is that railroad men, like those 
in charge of other lines of industry, are good operators, 
but too few of them are statesmen, looking at it in a 
broad way. 


nS 
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The Labor Troubles at Pittsburgh and Bridgeport 


In introducing Mr. Kneeland to discuss the “Pitts- 
burgh Strike Situation,” President Barr emphasized 
that the Pittsburgh foundrymen had proved a barrier 
between the 8-hr. day and the foundry industry. Mr. 
Kneeland told some of the details of the strike which 
had been instituted eleven months ago against 33 
foundries, with Pittsburgh selected as the point of attack 
in that it was the strongest center from the standpoint 
of the union in machinery casting work as distinguished 
from stove foundries. One of the difficulties was to 
secure accommodations for the men taken on in place 
of the strikers, this involving, for example, the rental 
of one entire hotel and the provision of automobile con- 
veyances, particularly after a street railroad strike 
occurred. He reported that there were now thirty-two 
open shops in operation at 60 to 100 per cent of normai 
capacity, with at least one at better than 120 per cent 
of capacity. 


MORE CASTINGS AT LESS COST 


The most remarkable contribution to the subject 
made by Mr. Kneeland was, however, his figures to 
show that more castings were now being made and at 
less cost per man than before the strike and the men 
were not exploited either, but were gettirig better 
wages than the union paid, in spite of the fact that few 
of them were skilled in foundry practices. He paid a 
special tribute to the herculean tasks of the foundry 
foremen and superintendents to develop workers, and 
said that he could not say too much about the services 
of the president, commissioner and others of the Na- 
tional Founders’ Association. 

His figures for production in the case of one steel 
foundry, which prior to the strike had a record of 2000 
tons per month as the maximum, were as follows: In 
September, 1915, the production was 1508 tons; in 
October, 2123 tons; in November, 2235 tons, while the 
December figure was 1097 tons, the strike having been 
declared about the middle of the month. The produc- 
tion figures after that were as follows: January, 1916, 
1203 tons; February, 1508 tons; March, 1869 tons: 


April, 1990 tons; May, 2036 tons; June, 1925 tons; 
July, 2277 tons; August, 2083 tons; September, with 
furnace troubles, 1591 tons; but October no less than 
2542 tons, against the former maximum of 2000 tons, 
as stated. 


EFFICACIOUS DAMAGE SUITS IN BRIDGEPORT 


What Mr. Nncholson had to say on the Bridgeport 
case was in part as follows: 

“While injunctions had been granted in very many 
states and on very many different occasions restraining 
striking employees from picketing, threats, intimida- 
tion, etc., the injunctions were rarely successful, in 
that it was possible for the results to be accomplished 
hy methods which did not openly violate the injunction. 
After considerable conference it was suggested that 
suit be brought by some of the founders against indi- 
vidual defendants asking for damages for injury 
property.” Four such suits were instituted by four 
foundry companies, each against the local union as 4 
voluntary association, against J. R. O’Leary, a vice 
president of the International Molders Union, recog- 
nized to be in charge of the Bridgeport strikes, against 
T. F. Duffy, the local representative of the American 
Federation of Labor, and against the financial agent of 
the local union. All were sued individually and not 4s 
officers of unions, and also a large number of individual 
strikers who had participated in acts calculated to 
jure the business of the plaintiffs. The suits asked 
each for $50,000 damages. The allegations covered 4 
conspiracy to prevent the operation of the foundries; 
the threat to call a strike, the picketing, the acts of 
timidation, all tending to prove the attempt to injure the 
founder’s business. 

“Under the attachment proceedings which are per 
mitted in an action of this kind in the State of Con 
necticut,” Mr. Nicholson explained, “there was attached 
the real estate of the defendants who owned real estat®, 
the bank deposits, whether savings or national, of those 
defendants who had bank deposits, and in the case of 
Duffy, his body was attached and a bond given by ® 
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any for his release pending the trial of the 
fendants without property can be arrested 
in the county jail, either to respond to 
- take the oath prescribed for poor debtors, 
at they have not over $17 exempt from 
O’Leary remained out of the city until 
eturn day, and then upon the issuance of a 
onl iry attachment, left the city and has re- 
ined away, thereby removing from the strike the 
the International Molders Union as repre- 
al him. The body of Duffy was attached and 
5 % - eased under bonds. Instructions were given 
the iff that he should make no arrest where it 
le in his opinion, as a hardship upon the indi- 
-dval defendant or his family.” 
“The theory of the action,” Mr. Nicholson said, “is 
that the reciprocal duties between the employer and 
tho employed, that the employee is no more per- 
mitted to injure the property or affect the liberty of 
the employer than is the employer permitted to affect 
‘he property or the liberty of the individual employee. 
Whether or not judgment will be secured in these cases 
+s upon time and the court, but counsel for the 
tiffs, at least, believes that the position taken is 
The Bridgeport shops are open, Mr. Nichol- 
added, some of them having their full quota of 
nlovees and others having a large percentage. There 
. still some picketing being carried on, with its at- 
onditions. 


4N INTIMATION OF SLAVERY TO THE UNION 


On the strange developments of the Bridgeport 
is that on Nov. 1 a number of founders who 
nployed men who had been on strike received 
om the attorney of the local union stating 

men had signed contracts with the union to 

t for a period of one year from Sept. 21, 1916. 

e further stated that if the founders continued 
these men the union would seek “such re- 

the law will permit.” This seems to be a 
ttempt by the union, Mr. Nicholson held, to 
with the liberty of the individual employee to 

The men with whom the contracts are sup- 

have been made do not recall signing them. 
unionism in the United States,” said Mr. 

n in conclusion, “has come to a pass where the 

| employee can be so bound by his union as to 
to secure employment except under its direc- 
can so use the subterfuge of a contract to 

e employer, under the orders of the union, 

ploying men who are willing and ready to work 

then slavery is still in existence in this 


th 


f the important announcements of the meeting 
made by Joseph J. Wilson, chairman of the 
n’s committee on foundry methods, telling of 
to investigate appliances which will improve 
practice. The committee is to report its dis- 
ns and findings to the members of the associa- 
[he committee, which held its first meeting on 
‘ug. 4, is composed of the following: Joseph J. Wil- 
n, lac Motor Car Company, chairman; H. P. 
Lumen Bearing Company, secretary; W. M. 
e, McClary Mfg. Company, London, Ont.; John 
ker, Eddy Valve Company, Hartford, Conn.; 
wers, Sowers Mfg. Company, Buffalo; P. J. 
Johnson Bronze Company, New Castle, Pa. 
mmittee will constitute an advisory board and 
bureau of the association will be the means 
gation and reporting. Materials, tools, sup- 
equipment; costs; melting, molding, core 
| cleaning; inspection and shipping; planning 
tion, and patterns and flasks are to be taken 
will permit. The committee has already is- 
etin on the benefits to be derived from the 
‘ing machines and has in preparation bulle- 
selection and installation of molding ma- 
n foundry costs, hand squeezers and power 
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THE STORY OF THE NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


A contribution to the labor discussion of the meeting 
was also made by James A. Emery, Washington, D. C., 
in an address at the banquet. “San Francisco,” he said, 
“has supplied the final evidence of the proposition 
which the recent national elections have demonstrated, 
that the American electorate cannot be organized and 
delivered in racial, religious or class groups. The 
leaders of organized labor undertook,” he pointed out, 
“to commit their followers not merely to a national 
ticket, but to Congressional candidates who were pre- 
sumed to represent a dominant trade union interest. 
The returns offer a conclusive proof that the effort has 
been as successful in the present as it has been in 
the past. The national vote gives no testimony of the 
separable delivery of organized labor’s ballots to a 
presidential candidate. The Congressional returns re- 
inforce this conclusion. Special contests to which 
organized labor addressed itself with exceptional vigor 
were lost. Mr. Tavenner, author of the anti-efficiency 
measures; Mr. Ralston, counsel for the American Fed- 
eration of Labor; Mr. Buchanan, former president of 
the Structural Iron Workers, and a special spokesman 
of the Federation on the floor, were badly defeated in 
various Congressional districts, while Mr. Lewis, chair- 
man of the House Labor Committee, was defeated for 
United States Senator by a comparatively unknown 
opponent in a state carried by the President, while, if it 
be said that the vote of San Francisco, which decided 
the election in California, was brought about through 
the political dominance of organized labor in that city, 
the idea is refuted by the fact that the electorate, 
whch carried that city for the President, gave a major 
ity of 5000 against an anti-picketing ordinance 


A LESSON OF THE ERIE SIRIKE 


Ely Griswold, Griswold Mfg. Company, Erie, Pa., 
reviewed the experiences in connection with the E1 
strike and from this pointed out how the Natio 
Founders’ Association could be assisted by local 
ciations. 


1e 
al 
asso 
Such an association for each foundry center 
would help to eliminate sharp methods of securing bu 
ness and would bring about a better general system of 
cost keeping. Such an association would, he urged, 
have means for keeping an active interest on the part 
of individual members, which interest is necessary no 
matter how efficient are the paid officials of the large 
body. The advantage of the local Association was shown 
in the case of Erie, which had five members in th: 
National Association before the strike and now has 
fifteen. Local organizations of foundry foremer 
pattern foremen were advised 


ing 


Methods and Appliances 


IMPROVEMENTS IN SAFETY DEVICES 


The report of the committee on safety and sanita 
tion was made by A. F. Corbin, chairman, of the Union 
Mfg. Company, New Britain, Conn. An improvement 
in safety goggles and in foundry shoes has been made 
in the year and a legging has been provided with a 
chain to fit under the arch of the shoe to prevent the 
legging slipping upward. The committee reported a 
largely increased sale of the safety appliances and in 
this respect alone a good sign of increasing interest. 
No profit of course is attempted, but the prices have 
been sufficient to cover the expenses of the safety in 
spector. Mr. Corbin paid a tribute to the work of Mr 
Alexander, formerly in charge of the activities of the 
committee, and mentioned a small picture book of safety 
pictures lately issued which he advised putting in the 
hands of every employee. 

The presentation of the report was made the occa- 
sion for the amusing episode of the convention. In 
this, as in some earlier like acts, the villain was Mr. 
Alexander and the hero President Barr. Mr. Alexander 
took the opportunity to say that the safety committee 
had recognized the increasingly important part taken 
by women in industry and had devised a N A S O 
first-aid jar made especially for women. 


He explained 
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that instead of the usual list of antidotes and first-aid 
instructions printed on the underside of the cover of 
the N A S O jar for men, the inside of the cover in 
this case was a mirrored surface, and it was about this 
moment that the audience began to appreciate the 
hoax, so it was — kly prepared for the demonstration 
that the body of the jar contained a gigantic powder 
puff and was filled with a goodly supply of powder. 
President Barr had been made to assist Mr. Alexander 
in removing the jar from its box, and while the latter 
finally tried to indicate that President Barr was the 
proper recipient for the jar, Mr. Barr quickly threw 
the burden of proof on Mr. Alexander. 


WAGES AND THE HIGH COST OF LIVING 


On the question of providing additional wages to 
compensate for the higher cost of living, a topic which 
was introduced just before the meeting came to a close, 
references were made to agreements to give a bonus 
for continuous employment. I. W. Frank, United Engi- 
neering & Foundry Company, told something of a con- 
tract of this kind which had been in operation for nine 
months. The agreement is made for six months and 
may be terminated on a 30 days’ notice. It is intended 
as a reward for loyalty, and every month the amount 
due the individual is entered in a pass book to his 
credit. Julius Goslin, Joubert & Goslin Machine & 
Foundry Company, Birmingham, told of an agreement 
providing for a 10 per cent bonus, which was paid each 
month to those worthy and somewhat long in the em- 
ploy of the company. It was not cheapened by being 
of general application but given to perhaps 60 per cent 
of the mechanics, who are of the substantial type and 
often owners of their own homes. None had taken the 
money and departed, but instead many had asked for 
a renewal of the contracts. 

Other members told of efforts to buy on the whole- 
sale for the benefit of individuals, such as canned goods, 
for example, an arrangement which could be specially 
well handled where a company had a store, the profits 
of which perhaps went into a general fund for em- 
ployees. In one case coal was purchased for the men 
and retailed at the wholesale price. 


THE OUTLOOK IN LEGISLATION 


In reviewing legislation, the general counsel of the 
association, George F. Monaghan, said that in the past 
year 500 laws friendly to labor had been under con- 
sideration in the various States. In a word, he said, 
“Labor is deified and capital nullified.” One trouble is 
that employers’ associations have usually adopted the 
gumshoe method and have not always come from under 
cover, though they believe thoroughly in their propo- 
ganda. The employer’s end of the contract, he said, i 
rarely put before the public. 

The laws now likely to be attempted aim to estab- 
lish further the minimum wage law and to secure an 
anti-injunction law like that of the Federal Government 
in all the States as well as to limit the number of em- 
ployees in respect to apprentices and to provide un- 
employment and old age insurance, mothers’ pensions 
and the like. He emphasized that employers should be 
represented in the membership of reform and other 
organizations taking an active interest in legislation 
and in which are representatives of unionized labor. 
If employers joined in constructive legislation, the pub- 
lic would gradually come to understand the issues. 
Then an effort could be made to repeal radical legisla- 
tion now on the statute books without the contenders 
being kept on the defensive. Such fights should be con- 
tinued whether there is a likelihood of winning at the 
moment or not. In this a lesson can be learned, Mr. 
Monaghan emphasized, from the American Federation 
of Labor, which has now succeeded with legislation 
which five years ago was laughed at. The most im- 
portant point of private business, he added, is public 
business. 


HIGHER WAGES IN OPEN-SHOP FOUNDRIES 


The report of Commissioner A. E. McClintock 
showed that in the past year there had been no strikes 
where wages was the only issue. Members were quite 
willing to consider increases in pay. Taking advantage 
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of the unprecedented conditions through: + ie 
try, he said, the molders’ union has pu . oe 
strenuous effort to stimulate enthusiasm ; 
in membership, but reports indicate that { Sere 
of the union has fallen far short of expec on 
apathy on the part of the independent m 
unionism, he felt, was due to the fact 
been exceedingly plentiful and the rate . 
by the open shop foundries has been in e) 
the closed union shops could afford to pa 
shops, with their freedom of union restrict 
ing machines, apprentices, handymen, and 
offered better inducements to the skilled 
coremakers than the union shop, with its f1 
wage and union rules and regulations. The 
molder, therefore, could see no advantag: 
the union and contributing 40 cents per w: nd 
and being subjected to numerous special n 
This inability to induce molders to joi: 


arily 
has stimulated the union’s demand for the 1 shop 
thereby attempting to compel the independ olders 
to come into the union or obtain employment elsewhere 


STRIKES LESS COSTLY TO CONDUC! 


In some instances, he continued, strikes 
called in the shops of members without taking a vote 
of the men employed. Representatives of the union 
have appeared at the shop gates and notified the me 
that the national union had declared the shop struck. 
and all were warned to stay away. A few days later, 
and in some instances a week later, the firm woud 
receive a communication, signed by some union official 
stating that by establishing a minimum wage rate and 
recognizing the union, an adjustment of the strike could 
be made. 

Many workmen, while still refusing to join the 
union, but wishing to avoid the annoyance and incon- 
venience, would immediately obtain employment else. 
where, and thus leave the union agitators and the radi- 
cal element to carry on the strike at a comparatively 
small expense for strike benefits. This condition of 
general shortage of labor has enabled the union tc 
carry on an extensive closed shop campaign at a very 
much less expense than during more normal times. 


ive Deen 


THE 8-HR. ISSUE IN PITTSBURGH 


Mr. McClintock then touched on the 8-hr. day ques- 
tion as follows: The Pittsburgh foundrymen, in re. 
sisting the 8-hr. movement at its inception last Decem- 
ber, have prevented its spread to other localities. At 
the time the issue was raised at Pittsburgh, the 8-hr 
demand had already been made at Philadelphia, Syra- 
cuse and Detroit, and was in contemplation at a nun- 
ber of other points. Had the 8-hr. day been estab- 
lished in the Pittsburgh district, there is no question 
whatever but the issue would have been raised quite 
generally throughout the country. 

Pig iron producers have estimated that foundry pro 
duction for months past has been curtailed 25 to 
per cent due to shortage of labor and the indifference 
and inefficiency of those on the payroll. A conservative 
estimate is that there are 100,000 molders and core: 
makers employed in the United States and Canada ex 
clusive of stove shops. Fully one-half of them work 
on a 10-hr. basis. To place them all on an 8-hr. basis 
would mean a reduction in working hours of fu'ly 
150,000 per day. This means that 18,750 more molders 
would have to be employed to do the work now being 
done by the 100,000. These figures are startling, 0v 
convincing. It is not necessary to explain that the men 
to do this work are not available. 

I am firmly of the belief that there should not and 
will not be an 8-hr. day if the foundrymen will stand 
together and loyally support this association. In © 
sidering this 8-hr. agitation it is well to keep in m™ 
that the introduction within recent years of power 
cranes and improved equipment has greatly reduced 
the lifting and hard muscular labor formerly requiréé 
of a molder. This is probably true to a greater exten! 
in the foundry than in any other industry. 







SECRETARY’S REPORT 


Secretary J. M. Taylor reported that in the past 
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ms have been admitted to membership. A 
tions were received which could not be ac- 
e firms elected to membership are all repre- 
rms and a substantial gain to the organiza- 
hrough their general business standing and 
of employees. The membership of 24 con- 
terminated. Of these, 5 went out of busi- 
oned for financial reasons; and 12 gave no 
ne of the resignations, so far as Mr. Taylor 
was due to dissatisfaction with the policy 
jation. 
ber of molders and coremakers reported by 
increased 35 per cent over last year, the 
1916 being the largest in the history of the 


parture, this year, was the preparation of 
“Closed Shop Unionism.” This was sug- 
inquiry from one of our members, whose 
ng stirred up by the union agitators, and 
a simple statement of the closed shop prob- 
vould not be “over their heads.” The book- 
ntended to be a learned discussion of union- 
y a sort of first lesson, to set the workmar. 
d lead him to further investigation 


ENT AND VICE-PRESIDENT RE-ELECTED 


y was William H. Barr, Lumen Bearing 
Buffalo, re-elected as president under cir- 
which indicated unanimous hearty approval 
istration, but H. J. Boggis, Taylor & Boggis 
ympany, Cleveland, was retained, much to 
in the vice-presidency, this being, it is 
first time a vice-president has succeeded 
M. Taylor was re-elected secretary, with 
rs at 29 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, and 
Savings Bank & Trust Company, Chicago, 
treasurer. 
wing district committees were elected: 


DISTRICT COMMITTEES. 


D. K. Bartlett, Builders’ Iron Foundry, 

rman; F. C. Fromm, Manufacturers’ Foundry 
terbury, Conn., vice-chairman; W. A. Steven- 
Engineering Company, Florence, Mass.; A. E 
Prentice Company, Worcester; Enoch Shenton, 
Sons Company, Nashua, N. H. 

ct—Edward Norris, Utica Heater Company, 

airman; D. W. Sowers, Sowers Mfg. Com- 
vice-chairman: H. P. Macdonald, Snead & Co. 
ersey City; James H. Caldwell, Ludlow Valve 
Troy: A. S. Blagden, American Malleables 
ister, N. Y. 

Ely Griswold, Griswold Mfg. Company, 

Wm. S. Hallowell, Harrison Safety Boiler 
Iphia, vice-chairman; C. S. Koch, Fort Pitt 
‘ompany, McKeesport, Pa.: J. Turner Moore, 
Casting Company, Reading, Pa.: John E 
Thropp’s Sons Company, Trenton, N. J 
rict—Joseph J. Wilson, Cadillac Motor Car 
troit, chairman; Geo. O. Rockwood, Rockwood 
Indianapolis, vice-chairman; Charles F. Seel- 

Foundry & Mfg. Company, Cleveland; Sam- 
John B. Morris Foundry Company, Cincinnati; 
tional Machinery Company, Tiffin, Ohio 
t—James F. Lardner, Rock Island Plow Com- 
land, Ill., chairman: H. T. Hornsby, United 
‘ompany, Springfield, Mo., vice-chairman; E. EB 
ee Boiler Company, Kewanee, Ill.; W. H. Wins- 
Brothers Company, Chicago; John B. Strauch, 
rass & Metal Company, St. Louis. 


Na 


‘ 


’ a t -W. W. Coleman, Bucyrus Company, South 
; Wis., chairman; C. A. Luster, Clyde Iron Works, 
hairman; Max W. Babb, Allis-Chalmers Mfg. 
; lwaukee: Fred M. Prescott, Prescott Company, 
t Mich.; John G. Osborne, Lakeside Malleable 
: pany, Racine, Wis. 
strict—John M. Taylor, Taylor-Forbes Com- 
‘ ‘uelph, Ont., chairman; W. F. Angus, Canadian 
. es, Ltd., Montreal, vice-chairman: A. R, Goldie, 
och Company, Ltd., Galt, Ont.; Geo. W. Watts, 
ry Company, Ltd., Toronto, Ont.; H. Cocksiutt, 
Company, Brantford, Ont. 
g strict—W. D. Trabue, Phillips & Buttorff Mfg. 
f Nashville, Tenn., chairman; Z. W. Wheland, 
pany, Chattanooga, vice-chairman; W D. 
4 e-Tynes Mfg. Company, Birmingham: E. Y. 
‘ rtwell Iron Works, Houston, Tex.; Geo. R. Lom- 
. Iron Works & Supply Company, Augusta, Ga. 


McClintock, 29 South La Salle Street, Chi- 
‘Inues as commissioner of the association. 
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Book Reviews 


Canadian Trade Index. Text pages, LXXIV -+- 400, 6% 
x 10 in. Published by the Canadian Manufacturers’ 
Association, Toronto. Price, $5. 

For all buyers of Canadian manufactured good this 
index presents in alphabetical lists the most recent and 
complete information obtainable. It is divided into 
three parts, containing respectively the names of Cana- 
dian manufacturers, articles manufactured in Canada, 
together with the names of all firms producing them 
and an index in French of all such goods. This 1916-18 
edition supplies over 2000 headings and nearly 3000 
firm names not incorporated in other issues. To the 
name and address of every manufacturer appearing in 
the classified section have been added many valuable 
details, such as export representatives, branch offices, 
etc., not previously available. The index of French head- 
ings has been supplemented by the addition of the equiv- 
alent English headings, identical with those of the clas- 
sified section. These have been altered in many cases to 
make them more descriptive and easier to find. Parts 
I and III are now printed on blue paper, making them 
easy to locate, which will be appreciated by hurried 
business men. Useful new features are the lists of 
Canadian trade commissioners, commercial agents and 
British consuls. 


The Model T Ford Car. By Victor W. Pagé. Pages, 
288, 4% x 7% in.; illustrations, 94. Published by 
the Norman W. Henley Publishing Company, 132 
Nassau Street, New York City. Price, $1. 

This book, which is designed to supplement the 
struction book of the builder, explains in considerable 
detail the operating principles of all parts of the Ford 
car and gives complete instructions for driving and 
maintenance. It is based upon the author’s experience 
as a driver and considerable of the information included 
in the book has been obtained from first-hand sources. 

The book is divided into but five chapters, the first 
of which is given over to a general description of the 
car, its parts and their functions. How the engine and 
its auxiliaries work is described in the second chapter, 
and details of the chassis parts are contained in chapter 
three. Instructions on driving, maintenance, overhaul 
ing and repairing are given in the two remaining chap- 
ters. The table of contents is quite complete, and with 
a list of illustrations arranged in numerical order 
make it possible to locate almost any subject readily. A 
comprehensive index is included. 


Oxy-Acetylene Welding and Cutting. Pages, 190; 6% 
x 4% in.; illustrations, 76. Published by Frederick 
J. Drake & Co., Chicago, Ill. Price, $1. 

Every practical point in the process of welding and 
cutting with the oxy-acetylene flame has been carefully 
covered in this volume. The theory, however, has not 
been neglected. Illustrations have been incorporated in 
the book to cover every essential detail of the apparatus 
employed in these processes. It is a concise exposition of 
the field it covers and a valuable book for shop reference. 


Edward Le Bas & Co., iron, steel rnd metal mer- 
chants and manufacturers, London, England, are issuing 
“the combination metric ready reckoner” for the pur- 
pose of facilitating the use of the metric system of 
weights and measures in foreign correspondence, etc. On 
a stout card are printed tables which enable the conver- 
sion to be readily made of practically all kinds of Eng- 
lish weights and measures into metric equivalents or vice 
versa. These tables are ingeniously arranged so that 
the elements of conversion are found in small space. 
The card is designed for desk use. 


The Stone & Webster Engineering Corporation, Bos- 
ton, has issued a second edition of its brochure giving 
illustrations of industrial plants, office and educational 
buildings, power stations, warehouses, etc., which it has 
constructed. This edition comprises 56 plates, giving 
photographic reproductions of all kinds of construction, 
showing the wide scope of the engineering achievements 
of the company. The publication is bound in cloth and 


is a most creditable specimen of engraving and letter 
press. 
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The New Movement of Employers 


The formation of the National Industrial Con- 
ference Board, a new organization of employers, 
was announced in connection with the annual meet- 
ing of the National Founders’ Association in New 
York last week and a session of the board was 
held on the second day of the foundrymen’s 
convention. Public attention was directed to 
the new movement, which in reality was started 
more than six months ago, by newspaper head- 
lines referring to 15,000 employing companies 
represented, having a capital of $8,000,000,000 and 
employing 6,000,000 workers. With the railroad 
eight-hour law looming up as the foremost labor 
issue, it was easy for the newspapers to say that 
the Conference Board had been formed to take an 
active part in nullifying that measure, but this like 
other surmises fell far short of gaging the intent of 
the prime movers. 

A full statement of the purpose of the Confer- 
ence Board was given in the address of M. W. Alex- 
ander before the National Founders’ Association, 
which was reproduced in THE IRON AGE last week. 
Mr. Alexander’s activities in getting the movement 
under way have been masterly and his address was 
a notable review of a great program. Twelve na- 
tional organizations of employers are represented 
by two members each on the National Conference 
Board, which becomes in effect a federation of trades, 
including metal-working, printing, wool, cotton, pa- 
per, rubber and other manufacturing lines. In the 
metal trades are the National Founders’ Association, 
the National Metal Trades Association and the 
National Erectors’ Association, while other manu- 
facturers in the same and kindred lines are also 
represented through the National Association of 
Manufacturers and the National Council for Indus- 
trial Defense. 

Various phases of the work thus undertaken at 
so significant a time for industry are touched upon 
in Mr. Alexander’s prospectus. The wisdom of the 
founders appears in the appeal that will constantly 
be made in the work of the board to the intelligence 
of the public and to its sense of fair play. A “con- 
structive study and equitable solution of economic 
issues in industry” is aimed at, and the facts are to 
be presented openly to legislators and the public so 
as to secure “by truthful publicity, intelligent sym- 
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pathy for all proper efforts for indust 
ment.” 

In concluding its outline of purpose, ; 
by its manager, the Conference Board a 
co-operation of the Government, of th: 
the wage earners of the country and of 
facturers who are members of the federat: 
tions. The statement does not ignore the fact that 
many employers in the past have not taken a direct 
and intelligent interest in all the problems of labor 
and of industrial operations. The change of a 
tude of such employers certainly has come none too 
soon, and it is to be said of the whole movement, that 
has been so intelligently and effectively handled in 
its beginnings, that it comes at a most opportune 
time. It should exert no small influence for the 
right settlement of the economic questions invol 
in the momentous readjustment upon which the 
world is soon to enter. 

Industrial questions are now at the front 
tional and State legislation. The cost of living, 
with all its complexities, is the crux of our nat 
politics. When a small minority of railroad en- 
ployees enforce their edict for higher wages t ' 
a law that means ultimately higher freight rates 
and higher commodities, the people should know 
what has been done to them and how it came 
If limitation of output by labor union decre 
the discarding of approved methods of manutacture 
through the influence of a small though well 
ized fraction of the workers of the country ar‘ 
posing burdens upon the whole people, the res] 
bility for such high costs should become widely 
known, so that the people may apply the remed 

The activities of the new federation should, 2 
we believe will, enlist the co-operation of the best 
minds among the country’s manufacturing a 
ployers. They have never had a greater t 
service for their industries and their employees 
nor for the rightly ordered prosperity of the whole 
people. 





Speculation in Foundry Iron 

The buying of foundry iron for delivery in “ 
second half of 1917 at a 50 per cent advance ove 
the price of three months ago represents a spec 
tion that is scarcely matched in the market for - 
ished steel. There have been large sales of rails ** 
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y, also considerable sales of ship plates, 
mestic consumption, and it is well known 
arring countries have bought steel here 
t be shipped until the second half of next 
the average manufacturing consumer of 
icts has bought little or nothing for so 
lelivery. He may not get in the next 
ths all the material the mill has con- 
give him in that time, but, largely be- 
makers have seen prices steadily climb- 
eard-of levels and now prefer to have 
deliveries carry the prices of 1917 and 
1916, this is not a time of free buying 
lines. 
many foundry iron buyers have evi- 
acting in the past four or five weeks on 
hat the pig-iron market is to repeat the 
of the steel market—to a degree, at 
as in steel, foreign buying will be suffi- 
ise a competition for the metal in place 
tition among furnaces for pig-iron or- 
in spite of a moderate advance in price, 
‘ibes the pig-iron market of 18 months 
September. Southern iron in particu- 
igged, at every effort of Northern foun- 
roducers to get prices up. But just as 
50,000 tons of Alabama iron was sold for 
ating a greater need abroad for our 
had been suspected, the situation sud- 
ed; domestic consumers started to cover, 
excited buying prices went up from $1 
ek as has been seen throughout Novem- 





teel trade the mills have long made an 
nfine forward contracts, in the case of 
ers, to material covering work for which 
actually in hand. Some of this month’s 
ron for the second half of next year 
foundries which did not have on their 
rs for castings for delivery in that pe- 
lyers reasoned that pig iron would go 
haps stay higher for a good part of next 
that castings would rise accordingly. 
of course, buyers whose castings go 
wn products for which they had orders 
inted on a continuing demand at profit- 
through next year. With such the spec- 
tor was not so great. 
gn demand for our pig iron sent prices 
ip, partly from the fear that the unknown 
foreign demand yet to come would cause 
so the extent of the foreign demand in 
determine whether prices will advance 
\s in steel, the situation hinges on the 
>of the war. On its face the effect thus 
ed upon prices has been large in propor- 
e amount of the foreign buying. The 
me of a present scarcity and of prices 
under prompt orders for iron for which 
is waiting. With steel steadily ac- 
ng after levels were reached which a 
looked dangerous, there was the possi- 
a world demand for American pig iron, 
in the wake of the steel demand, would 
- the advance already caused by the tak- 
several hundred thousand tons of steel 
nd foundry irons for use abroad. Foun- 
of pig iron, in other words, have at 


length come into the same sort of war speculation 
in their buying that consumers of steel encoun- 
tered more than a year ago. But there is an added 
factor of seriousness in that pig-iron contracts are 
real contracts and not options and have no guar- 
antees against declines. 


Hostility as a Labor Union Asset 

The various resolutions passed at the Balti- 
more convention of the American Federation of 
Labor last week bristle with signs of an increas- 
ingly belligerent attitude. The prompt passing of 
the Adamson law on demand has evidently con 
vinced the militant unions that they have been 
too mild heretofore. It matters little that the 
President made the cause of the railroad brother 
hoods his own and brought Congress to his way 
of thinking. The American Federation of Labor 
flouts his suggestion of legislation “making illegal 
any railroad strike or lockout prior to the investi- 
gation of the merits of the case.” The resolutions 
on this subject say that “this effort to again sub- 
ject wage earners to involuntary servitude has 
aroused the determined resistance of wage earners 
generally,” and further along we are told that 
“problems of industrial justice and redress for in 
dustrial wrongs cannot be worked out by laws,” 

Organized labor in the saddle does not want any 
problem worked out by law except it be the law of 
the union’s will. Samuel Gompers, in his profane 
reference to the Constitution and the courts, has 
expressed what is increasingly the attitude of the 
militant union. It refuses arbitration of the rail- 
road brotherhood demand because it has the power 
to stop the wheels of traffic. Its leaders want no 
improvement in the relations between employers 
and employees, because the power of the leaders 
depends upon keeping workmen under the belief 
that hostility is the natural feeling an employee 
should entertain toward his employer. Hence an- 
tagonism is breathed in every utterance of the 
Baltimore convention. Even what is said of the 
course of commodity prices, due to the war, is no 
exception, the resolution declaring that “among the 
chief beneficiaries of this abnormal situation are 
the bitterest enemies of organized labor.” 

The determination of labor leaders to appeal to 
passion and to play upon prejudice can only tend 
to make the employer-employee problem more hope- 
less. No doubt the war has intensified all antag- 
onisms. Race hatreds in the United States have 
been made more bitter, and with war feeling in the 
air labor union leaders find it easier than ever 
to fall into the speech of war. The hatreds they 
are engendering, if not allayed by counsels of mod- 
eration and reason, must have a fearful reckoning. 

Among employers’ associations in recent years, 
on the contrary, there has been an increasing dis- 
position to cultivate fairness. The welfare and pe- 
cuniary interest of employees have never had more 
thought from the leaders in great industries nor 
more favorable action than has marked the last 
decade. It may be that the progress of the open 
shop and the response made by labor to the advances 
of fair-minded employers have all the more embit- 
tered the heads of labor unions; but whatever the 
incitement, they are no more in the way of gaining 
a lasting advantage to those they represent than 
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militarism is on the road to bringing good will to 
Europe. 


Arbitration, co-operation, conference and con- 


Business Measures to 


Co-operation on 


Be Made Lawful—More Railroad Legis- 


lation—Aid for 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21, 1916.—The Congress 
which will meet Dec. 4 will face a legislative program 
of unusual importance for a short session and one in 
which the business men of the country will be deeply 
interested. The measures to be taken up will be 
strongly urged upon both houses by the President in 
a brief but emphatic address which is already in course 
of preparation. The chief measures to which Congress 
will give consideration will be the Webb bill permitting 
combinations of exporters for the development of for- 
eign trade, a more or less comprehensive bill extending 
the federal regulation of common carriers, a measure 
authorizing federal assistance and co-operation in pro- 
viding for vocational education, a bill regulating immi- 
gration, several measures providing for the conserva- 
tion of the mineral resources, of the forests and the 
water-power of the country, and a so-called corrupt 
practices bill intended to further limit the use of money 
in the elections. The regular annual appropriation 
bills will necessarily be given the right of way and 
those providing for the army and navy as well as the 
urgent deficiency bill, which will probably authorize in- 
creased limits of cost for a part of the new naval 
program, will contain provisions of unusual interest 
to the readers of THE IRON AGE. 


WEBB BILL WITH THE ADMINISTRATION’S HELP 


Every day that has passed since Congress adjourned 
has emphasized the importance of the enactment of the 
Webb bill amending the anti-trust laws so as to permit 
manufacturers and exporters to combine in their cam- 
paigns for foreign business. This bill was hurried 
through the House in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion, but failed of passage by the Senate. Since the 
adjournment of Congress the belligerent countries of 
Europe have given additional evidence of their inten- 
tion to recoup their trade losses after the war and to 
employ the most drastic measures to that end. Admin- 
istration officials who, while advocating the passage of 
the Webb bill in response to a widespread sentiment 
in its favor, were not particularly enthusiastic about 
it, are now determined to put behind it every possible 
influence to insure its final passage this winter. That 
the bill will be strongly opposed by certain Senators 
who have long made capital out of their opposition to 
every form of trade combination is fully anticipated 
here, and in view of the legislation to be crowded into 
less than three months it is recognized that the passage 
of the Webb bill will be no holiday task. Nevertheless, 
Administration leaders in the Senate express full confi- 
dence in their ability to put it through. 

The character of the railroad legislation to be urged 
by the Administration will depend largely upon the 
work of the joint Congressional committee on railroad 
regulation, which began public hearings in this city 
yesterday. It will also be influenced somewhat by de- 
velopments in the contest over the constitutionality of 
the Adamson act recently begun by the leading rail- 
road systems of the country and the course that may be 
pursued by the labor organizations affected by that 
extraordinary statute. It is improbable that the con- 
clusions of the joint Congressional committee concern- 
ing the broad questions relating to federal regulation 
of the carriers now before it will be formulated in 
time for consideration at the coming session, but inas- 
much as the entire membership of the joint committee 
is taken from the Senate and House committees on 
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ciliation one day had a place in the le 
ganized labor. Their disappearance, un 
of the leaders of to-day, is no hopeful] 
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Come Before Congress 


Exports Likely to 


Vocational Training 

interstate commerce, which will have jurisdi 
railroad legislation to be attempted at the 
sion, there can be no doubt that the measu: 
this winter will be strongly influenced by th. 
mittee’s work. There is no expectation her 
constitutionality of the Adamson law will be d 
by the courts in time for the enactment of ar 
legislation predicated on the court rulings, 
quite probable that an attempt will be made 
Congressional leaders to meet the attack on t! 
son bill already begun by the railroads. 


FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


President Wilson is reported to be greatly 
in the subject of federal aid for vocational education 
and to have secured pledges from Administration | 
ers in Congress to make at least a beginni: 
direction at the coming session. The general pla 
providing for the co-operation of the national! Govern. 
ment with the States in developing this important 
branch of the education of the young has been strongly 
indorsed by many organizations of business men, nota- 
bly by the National Chamber of Commerce, which 
through a referendum has secured the almost unani- 
mous approval of the many trade bodies affiliated with 
it. The appropriation now sought is not large, but is 
likely to be the forerunner of very considerable ex- 
penditures. 

The convening of the new session will be the signal 
for the reopening of the struggle so bitterly « ) 
during the past three years to force through a bill 
restricting immigration and providing a literacy test. 
This measure possesses international aspects especially 
with reference to the principal countries of the Orient, 
and on that account will encounter adverse influences 
of an unusual character. The Administration wil 
again antagonize the literacy clause and there is every 
reason to believe that if it is included the President 
will once more veto the measure. 

There is little or no opposition to the conserva 
measures to be urged at the coming session and their 
passage will therefore depend almost entirely upon the 
ability of those having them in charge to secure con 
sideration for them. They are not of vital importance, 
but the Administration is very anxious to secure the 
early passage of the bill regulating the use of water 
power, which is of considerable interest from an indus 
trial as well as a conservation standpoint. 

The Administration leaders are pledged to giv 
early consideration to Senator Owen’s corrupt practices 
bill, the purpose of which is to regulate and to some 
extent restrict the use of money in campaigns for the 
election of federal officers. The passage of the bill 
during the session seems probable. 
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MORE MONEY FOR SCOUT CRUISERS 


The urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which wi 
be one of the first measures to be considered by the 
House at the coming session, will probably contain an 
authorization to increase the allotments for the four 
scout cruisers provided by the last naval appropriati® 
act, the Navy Department having found it impossible 
to secure bids for these vessels within the statuter! 
limit of cost. As soon as this measure is disposed : 
work will be begun in earnest on the naval budget bil, 
which will probably precipitate a fight in the House 
committee to reduce the scale of expenditure ina¥s* 
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the last session. Whatever may be done with 
bill in the House, however, it is the best 
re that the Senate will successfully resist any 


‘ompt at curtailing the program. 
Tl certainty as to whether the Republicans or 
he | crats will control the organization of the 


the Sixty-fifth Congress, chosen Nov. 7, will 

portant incentive to the Administration to 

: enactment of its entire legislative program 

+ th ing session. On the face of the returns the 

S ill be Democratic by a majority of 8 or 10, 

he House the Republicans will have a plurality 

. but not a majority over all, the balance of 

ng held by a handful of nondescripts, in- 

cialists, Independents, Progressives, Progres- 
ectionists, etc. Ww. & Cc. 
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What Is Gray Iron? 


Editor: The paper on “What Is Gray Iron?” 
the November meeting of the Philadelphia 
en’s Association brought out considerable dis- 
It was the sense of the meeting that a gen- 
ssion of opinion was desirable. There will be 
discussion of the question at the next meeting 
ciation to be held at the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Wi y, Dec. 6, at 8 p. m. It would be much ap- 
f those interested could be there and present 
or, if that is not possible, if they wil! 
he undersigned or to Howard Evans, secre- 
North Delaware Avenue, we will be glad to 
letters at that meeting. 
GEORGE C. DAvIs 
Tenth Street, Philadelphia, Nov. 14, 1916 
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A Car Distribution Commission 


before the adjournment of the Interstate 
Com: Commission inquiry into the car shortage at 
, Ky., on Tuesday, Nov. 21, it was announced 
th manent commission, which hereafter will con- 
ar-distribution problems, had been created, to 
Washington and to work as a supplementary 
the Interstate Commission. George Hodges, 
f the Committee on Relations Between Rail- 
the American Railway Association, has been 
iirman of this commission. Fayette B. Dow, 
examiner of the Commerce Commission, will 
mmerce Commission member, and five other 
, executives of railroads, will complete the list. 
ndings of which will be given the approval 
imerce Commission, will be authorized to con- 
listribution of freight cars, to fix per-diem 
for use by railroads of equipment of other 
| to assess demurrage rates as may seem to it 
It was called to meet Thursday, Nov. 23, and 
on the matter of increasing the present 45- 
liem charge to $1.25 and on the proposed pro- 
lemurrage charge. Hereafter it will be relied 
vent the development of a situation so acute as 

y disclosed. 


reased Demurrage Tariffs Suspended 
1INGTON, D. C., Nov. 21, 1916.—The Interstate 
Commission to-day suspended until March 
filed by the railroads in official, Southern and 
classification territories proposing increased 
charges to check the freight car shortage. 
demurrage charge of nearly all the roads 
day after free time allowance. The proposed 
reased the charges to $2 for the first day after 
$3 for the second day, $4 for the third day, 
the fourth and each succeeding day. 


nt 


E. Ellis Engineering Company, 549 Wash- 
‘oulevard, Chicago, announces its incorporation 
election of Frederick Fisher, formerly with the 
Company, as vice-president and treasurer. It 
ting various manufacturing tool attachments. 
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A THIRD WAGE ADVANCE 


The Steel Corporation Announces a Ten Per 
Cent Increase 


Following the meeting of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation on Tuesday, Nov. 
21, Chairman E. H. Gary made the following statement: 

“Ordinarily the question of wages would not come 
up for consideration or decision at this time of the 
year, but in consequence of the abnormal conditions now 
existing it has been decided to increase the wage rates 
of our iron and steel companies about 10 per cent, to 
take effect Dec. 15. As to other departments, increases 
will be equitably proportioned.” 

It has been estimated that the average increase 
under the new rate of pay will be around $9 a month 
for the 260,000 persons now employed by the Steel Cor- 
poration, the understanding being that employees in 
clerical positions will participate, which has not always 
been the case when steel works wages have been in- 
creased. The 10 per cent advance now made is the 
third of that amount for 1916, the first becoming effect 
ive Feb. 1 and the second on May 1. The hourly base 
rate for common labor went to 22c. on Feb. 1, to 24.2c. 
on May 1 and will now be 2.67c., or $2.67 for a 10-hour 
day. In the Pittsburgh and Valley districts 27c. has 
been paid to many laborers for some time. 

The New York Times gives the following statistics 
showing the Steel Corporation pay-roll and number of 
employees in the first six months of 1916, also the wages 
paid in the past five years: 


Mar 1,04 
ipril i4.4 } 414 
Ma 
Jur t ’ 
Total wag $ { } 
MW ) 
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914 LY dod 16 649,908 
913 5,906 : 

912 1 02 j ; 

91 


At Pittsburgh it is stated that independent steel 
manufacturers will make wage advances averaging 10 
per cent and effective in December. 


The Brier Hill Steel Company gave notice on Nov. 22 


of an advance of apl roximately 10 per cent to all em 
ployees, effective Dec. 15. 


Magnitude of the Mining Industry 


In an address before the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress, at Chicago, 
Nov. 14, C. A. Tupper of the Mining World said that 
for the ten years preceding the European war the aver 
age value of mineral products in the United States was 
about $1,980,000,000 a year. In 1913, the last normal 
year, it reached $2,439,159,728. With the stress of war 
demand, and the rise in prices, it has increased to 
$4,300,000,000 (estimated) for 1916. Equipment and 
supplies utilized in mining aggregated not less than 
$7,200,000,000 in the decade previous to the war, and 
now equal $900,000,000 or more each year. About 
1,825,000 men are employed in the mines and oil fields 
of the country. Only 167 companies make public their 
dividends. These divided among shareholders, between 
Jan. 1 and Oct. 31, this year, $184,830,127. 


The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has placed 
contracts for an ore-handling plant to be erected in con- 
nection with the two blast furnaces that it will build 
near Detroit to supply metal for castings for its auto- 
mobile and tractor plants. The ore-handling plant will 
include two Hulett unloaders equipped with 12-ton 
buckets, that will be built by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company, Cleveland, and two 10-ton bridges, to 
be furnished by the Mead-Morrison Mfg. Company, 
East Boston, Mase 
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All Munitions Work by the Government 


Purpose of the Investigation to Be 
Made by the Special Board Just 
Appointed by the Secretary of War 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20, 1916.—The announce- 
ment of the Secretary of War on Nov. 17 that a special 
board had been appointed “to investigate the advisa- 
bility of complete Government manufacture of 
munitions” has aroused the liveliest interest here, and 
further investigation of the matter has developed an ex- 
traordinary situation. The board consists of five mem- 
bers as follows: Colonel Kernan, 28th Infantry; Lieu- 
tenant Summerall, Field Artillery; Major Fuller; Bene- 
dict Crowell of Cleveland, Ohio, and R. G. Rhett of 
Charleston, S. C. The three army officers are well 


known experts in ordnance matters, Mr. Crowell is a 
chemist and metallurgist with considerable experience 
industrially, while Mr. Rhett has long been prominent 
in banking and business circles, and is now president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United Stat 


ine pe al board has beer appointed by the Sec. 


retary of War in accordance with a provision of the 


national defense act of June 3, 1916, as follows: 
War 
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principal rzume! pu ure | ( th 
policy | é that it would “removs e temptation’ 
from ] e manufacturers of ti » fome 
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Immediately upon the approval of the national d 
fense act by the President, General (¢ chief ord- 
nance office i. made a car 11 st 1dy or its provisions to 
determine the scope of the additior responsibilities 
placed up his bureau. Realizing the magnitude of 


the task intrusted to the proposed board authorized 
to investigate the big question of the manufacture of 
munitions, he at once prepared an estin 


1ate for an ap- 
propriation to cover the expenses of the board which he 
foresaw would amount to a comparatively large sum. 
This estimate was transmitted to Congress to be in- 
cluded in one of the deficiency appropriation bills, but 
Congress rejected the item, thereby leaving the depart- 
ment without funds with which to carry on the inquiry. 

Examination of the terms of the provision of law re- 


lating to the board suggested that inasmuc! 
retary of War was merely “authorized” t 
a body the statute was intended to be per 
not mandatory. This view appears to hav 
postpone action under the statute, but it ji 
that the attention of the Secretary of Wa 
cently been drawn to the fact that he is 
transmit the board’s report to Congress 
Jan. 1, 1917, a date but six weeks off, 
decided to appoint the board without furth 
Inquiry at the War Department elicits th 
that no plans have yet been formulated fo1 
the board, and that the Government 
appropriation from which to defray the 
the most comprehensive and expensive 
ever attempted by the Ordnance Bureau. 
neering problems involving elaborate co 
systems are contemplated in the languags 
and it goes without saying that it will be pl 
possible adequately to perform the task 
time. It seems more than probable that tl 
be obliged to treat the whole subject acade 
to make a report based upon a very super! 


PRIVATE CONTRACTS FAVORED 


The attitude of the Ordnance Bureau up 
points which the board is instructed to inve 
be authoritatively stated. Both General Cr 
former Secretary of War Garrison, in the ex 
sion hearings before the Military and Approp 
committees of the House and Senate at the la 
expressed themselves with great freedom and « 
on the subject. All the manufacturing depa 
the arsenals, they contended, should be develop: 
tallation of the most up-to-date equipment 
ties equal to the production of a substantia 
the munitions that might be required in any ¢« 
Having attained this degree of expansibility, 
the Government establishments should be opé¢ 
on a seale necessary to keep the equipment 
order. The requirements of the Gover! 
addition to the output of the arsenals, sho 
both General Crozier and Secretary Garris 
by placing orders with private concerns, w! 
thus be encouraged to maintain their plant 
cially to study the problems involved 
munitions to United States army standard S 
policy, the Congressional committees wer 
result in giving the Government a series 
equipped establishments of its own capabl 
expansion in an emergency, supplemented by 
ties of a considerable number of large pri 
shments fitted up to co-operate with the W 
ment on an enormous scale and on the short 


notice 


PRIVATE CONCERNS A CHECK ON ARSENA 


General Crozier has also furnished the 
of Congress with other cogent reasons fo! 
war material by purchase in the open ma! 
contract. “The stimulation which our offic 
from competition with private manufacturers,” 
“is very valuable; they are made keener and n 


along the lines of inventiveness, and the Gover! 


also profits from the fact that if private firms 
couraged to make munitions they compete among 
selves to secure the production of superior 


the most reasonable prices and the department get 
benefit.” General Crozier also gave another reaso! 
advocating the encouragement of private concerns | 


: ‘ . — + 
manufacture war material. “It is very diffi 


said, “in non-competitive manufacture, whethe! 
ernment or private, to ascertain with any 
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oduction is carried on economically or not. 
impossible for anybody to say whether the 
Department is manufacturing economically 
; which it procures solely by manufacture or 
is manufacturing extravagantly. I have 
of Ordnance for thirteen years, and I have 
an inspection which would be of the slightest 
lisclosing whether or not our manufacturing 
economically or extravagantly, except my 
tions which are carried on within the depart- 
it from the outside.” 
lerstood that the special board will meet in 
xt week and begin its work immediately. 
ce Bureau is preparing to co-operate, and 
» that private manufacturers may be called 
irnish data. Much interest would attach to 
tements showing cost of production in the 
located plants which have had considerable 
n making munitions for the European bel- 
Whether the board will be able to secure 
ation remains to be seen. W. L. C. 


ite Awards to Bethlehem and Carnegie 
Companies 


etary of the Navy has awarded contracts 
for the battleships Colorado, Maryland, 
ind West Virginia to the Bethlehem Steel 
the Carnegie Steel Company, each receiv- 
the total of approximately 30,000 tons. 
nitted by the Bethelehem Company was 
or class A-1 armor, $485 for class A-2 
lass B, while the bids of the Carnegie 
were $425, $486 and $460, respectively 
Steel Company, which submitted bids of 
$466, respectively, for the three classes 

ved no award. All three companies su 
more or less of the 15,000 tons of armor 
the four battle cruisers, but contracts for 
not be awarded until after the bids for 

on of these ships are received on Dec. 6. 
g the contract for the battleship armor 
Bethlehem and Carnegie companies, Secre- 
ild not resist a fling at the armor manu- 


In an official memorandum he says that 
identical figures were submitted by all 
manufacturers the first time armor bids 


inder this Administration that Secretary 
ted against the lack of competition, re- 


and finally obtained reductions which 


tl Government $1,110,084. The saving 
he armor for these four new ships will 
ise the savings on armor to about $2,000,- 
ther words, $2,000,000 more would have been 
the construction of these vessels if the ex- 

] 


ls of the armor manufacturers had bee 
terest will attach to the awards that are to 
ng the armor for the battle cruisers. The 
npany submitted a proposal for half the 
ed while the Carnegie and Midvale com- 


1 on one-fourth the total quantity. The 


ted by the Carnegie Company for the most 


s of this armor was $420 per ton, that of 
Company $435, and that of the Midvale 
5440. It is estimated that the battleship ar 
to the Bethlehem and Carnegie companies 
those two concerns busy for approximately 
ths; hence the Navy Department will have 
incentive to allot at least a part of the 
armor to the Midvale Company notwith- 
e higher price submitted. 
Department has trensmitted to the House 
Naval Affairs an estimate of the appro- 
hat will be requested at the coming session 
g $579,151,701, or more than $66,000,000 in 
the amount appropriated at the last session. 
icti program to be approved in the new 
opriation bill will include 3 battleships, 1 
ser, 3 scout cruisers, 16 destroyers, 4 fleet 
, 14 coast submarines, 1 submarine tender 
yer tender. W. L. C. 
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Durability of Stainless Steel 
The way in which stainless steel has stood the test 


of use for more than two years has dispelled doubts as 
to its real and permanent value, says the London /ron- 
monger. The only criticism heard is that the cutting 
capacity, as in knives, is inferior to that of ordinary 
steel. Knives which have been in daily use for 16 to 
18 months retain a surface as brilliant as when they 
left the polisher’s hands although they have never been 
rubbed or cleaned by polishes. Prices of stainless cut- 
lery have been advanced 15 or 20 per cent because of 
the advances in steel. The new steel, a chromium alloy 
steel, is not only expensive but it is costly to work up. 
The saving, however, is very considerable 
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militarism is on the road to bringing good will to 
Europe. 
Arbitration, co-operation, conference and con- 
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ciliation one day had a place in the lexicon of or- 
ganized labor. Their disappearance, under the rule 
of the leaders of to-day, is no hopeful sign. 


Business Measures to Come Before Congress 


Co-operation on 
3e Made Lawful 


lation—Aid for 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21, 1916.—The Congress 
which will meet Dec. 4 will face a legislative program 
of unusual importance for a short session and one in 
which the business men of the country will be deeply 
interested. The measures to be taken up will be 
strongly urged upon both houses by the President in 
a brief but emphatic address which is already in course 
of preparation. The chief measures to which Congress 
will give consideration will be the Webb bill permitting 
combinations of exporters for the development of for- 
eign trade, a more or less comprehensive bill extending 
the federal regulation of common carriers, a measure 
authorizing federal assistance and co-operation in pro- 
viding for vocational education, a bill regulating immi- 
gration, several measures providing for the conserva- 
tion of the mineral resources, of the forests and the 
water-power of the country, and a so-called corrupt 
practices bill intended to further limit the use of money 
in the elections. The regular annual appropriation 
bills will necessarily be given the right of way and 
those providing for the army and navy as well as the 
urgent deficiency bill, which will probably authorize in- 
creased limits of cost for a part of the new naval 
program, will contain provisions of unusual interest 
to the readers of THE IRON AGE. 


WEBB BILL WITH THE ADMINISTRATION’S HELP 


Every day that has passed since Congress adjourned 
has emphasized the importance of the enactment of the 
Webb bill amending the anti-trust laws so as to permit 
manufacturers and exporters to combine in their cam- 
paigns for foreign business. This bill was hurried 
through the House in the closing days of the last ses- 
sion, but failed of passage by the Senate. Since the 
adjournment of Congress the belligerent countries of 
Europe have given additional evidence of their inten- 
tion to recoup their trade losses after the war and to 
employ the most drastic measures to that end. Admin- 
istration officials who, while advocating the passage of 
the Webb bill in response to a widespread sentiment 
in its favor, were not particularly enthusiastic about 
it, are now determined to put behind it every possible 
influence to insure its final passage this winter. That 
the bill will be strongly opposed by certain Senators 
who have long made capital out of their opposition to 
every form of trade combination is fully anticipated 
here, and in view of the legislation to be crowded into 
less than three months it is recognized that the passage 
of the Webb bill will be no holiday task. Nevertheless, 
Administration leaders in the Senate express full confi- 
dence in their ability to put it through. 

The character of the railroad legislation to be urged 
by the Administration will depend largely upon the 
work of the joint Congressional committee on rai!road 
regulation, which began public hearings in this city 
yesterday. It will also be influenced somewhat by de- 
velopments in the contest over the constitutionality of 
the Adamson act recently begun by the leading rail- 
road systems of the country and the course that may be 
pursued by the labor organizations affected by that 
extraordinary statute. It is improbable that the con- 
clusions of the joint Congressional committee concern- 
ing the broad questions relating to federal regulation 
of the carriers now before it will be formulated in 
time for consideration at the coming session, but inas- 
much as the entire membership of the joint committee 
is taken from the Senate and House committees on 
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Likely to 


More Railroad Legis- 


Training 


interstate commerce, which will have jurisdiction of all 
railroad legislation to be attempted at the coming ses- 
sion, there can be no doubt that the measures enacted 
this winter will be strongly influenced by the joint com- 
mittee’s work. There is no expectation here that the 
constitutionality of the Adamson law will be determined 
by the courts in time for the enactment of amendatory 
legislation predicated on the court rulings, but it is 
quite probable that an attempt will be made by certain 
Congressional leaders to meet the attack on the Adam- 
son bill already begun by the railroads. 


FEDERAL AID FOR VOCATIONAL TRAINING 


President Wilson is reported to be greatly interested 
in the subject of federal aid for vocational education 
and to have secured pledges from Administration lead- 
ers in Congress to make at least a beginning in this 
direction at the coming session. The general plan of 
providing for the co-operation of the national Govern- 
ment with the States in developing this important 
branch of the education of the young has been strongly 
indorsed by many organizations of business men, nota- 
bly by the National Chamber of Commerce, which 
through a referendum has secured the almost unani- 
mous approval of the many trade bodies affiliated with 
it. The appropriation now sought is not large, but is 
likely to be the forerunner of very considerable ex- 
penditures. 

The convening of the new session will be the signal 
for the reopening of the struggle so bitterly contested 
during the past three years to force through a bill 
restricting immigration and providing a literacy test. 
This measure possesses international aspects especially 
with reference to the principal countries of the Orient, 
and on that account will encounter adverse influences 
of an unusual character. The Administration will 
again antagonize the literacy clause and there is every 
reason to believe that if it is included the President 
will once more veto the measure. 

There is little or no opposition to the conservation 
measures to be urged at the coming session and their 
passage will therefore depend almost entirely upon the 
ability of those having them in charge to secure con- 
sideration for them. They are not of vital importance, 
but the Administration is very anxious to secure the 
early passage of the bill regulating the use of water- 
power, which is of considerable interest from an indus- 
trial as well as a conservation standpoint. 

The Administration leaders are pledged to give 
early consideration to Senator Owen’s corrupt practices 
bill, the purpose of which is to regulate and to some 
extent restrict the use of money in campaigns for the 
election of federal officers. The passage of the bill 
during the session seems probable. 


MORE MONEY FOR SCOUT CRUISERS 


The urgent deficiency appropriation bill, which will 
be one of the first measures to be considered by the 
House at the coming session, will probably contain an 
authorization to increase the allotments for the four 
scout cruisers provided by the last naval appropriation 
act, the Navy Department having found it impossible 
to secure bids for these vessels within the statutory 
limit of cost. As soon as this measure is disposed of 


work will be begun in earnest on the naval budget bill, 
which will probably precipitate a fight in the House 
committee to reduce the scale of expenditure inaugu- 
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rated at the last session. Whatever may be done with 
the naval bill in the House, however, it is the best 
opinion here that the Senate will successfully resist any 
attempt at curtailing the program. 

The uncertainty as to whether the Republicans or 
the Democrats will control the organization of the 
House in the Sixty-fifth Congress, chosen Nov. 7, will 
be an important incentive to the Administration to 
secure the enactment of its entire legislative program 
at the coming session. On the face of the returns the 
Senate will be Democratic by a majority of 8 or 10, 
while in the House the Republicans will have a plurality 
of 4 or 5, but not a majority over all, the balance of 
power being held by a handful of nondescripts, in- 
cluding Socialists, Independents, Progressives, Progres- 
sive Protectionists, etc. W. la. 6. 


Me 


CORRESPONDENCE 
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What Is Gray Iron? 


To the Editor: The paper on “What Is Gray Iron?” 
read at the November meeting of the Philadelphia 
Foundrymen’s Association brought out considerable dis- 
cussion. It was the sense of the meeting that a gen- 
eral expression of opinion was desirable. There will be 
a further discussion of the question at the next meeting 
of the association to be held at the Manufacturers’ Club, 
Wednesday, Dec. 6, at 8 p. m. It would be much ap- 
preciated if those interested could be there and present 
their views, or, if that is not possible, if they wil! 
write to the undersigned or to Howard Evans, secre- 
tary, 1021 North Delaware Avenue, we will be glad to 
read their letters at that meeting. 

GEORGE C. DAVIs. 
Philadelphia, Nov. 14, 1916 
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A Car Distribution Commission 


Shortly before the adjournment of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission inquiry into the car shortage at 
Louisville, Ky., on Tuesday, Nov. 21, it was announced 
that a permanent commission, which hereafter will con- 
trol the car-distribution problems, had been created, to 
sit at Washington and to work as a supplementary 
body to the Interstate Commission. George Hodges, 
chairman of the Committee on Relations Between Rail- 
roads of the American Railway Association, has been 
named chairman of this commission. Fayette B. Dow, 
attorney-examiner of the Commerce Commission, will 
be the Commerce Commission member, and five other 
members, executives of railroads, will complete the list. 
This body, {ndings of which will be given the approval 
of the Commerce Commission, will be authorized to con- 
trol the distribution of freight cars, to fix per-diem 
charges for use by railroads of equipment of other 
roads, and to assess demurrage rates as may seem to it 
proper. It was called to meet Thursday, Nov. 23, and 
take action on the matter of increasing the present 45- 
cent-per-diem charge to $1.25 and on the proposed pro- 
gressive demurrage charge. Hereafter it will be relied 
on to prevent the development of a situation so acute as 
that lately disclosed. 


Increased Demurrage Tariffs Suspended 

WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 21, 1916.—The Interstate 
Commerce Commission to-day suspended until March 
31 tariffs filed by the railroads in official, Southern and 
Western classification territories proposing increased 
demurrage charges to check the freight car shortage. 
The present demurrage charge of nearly all the roads 
is $1 per day after free time allowance. The proposed 
tariffs increased the charges to $2 for the first day after 
free time, $3 for the second day, $4 for the third day, 
and $5 for the fourth and each succeeding day. 


The R. E. Ellis Engineering Company, 549 Wash- 
ington Boulevard, Chicago, announces its incorporation 
and the election of Frederick Fisher, formerly with the 
Bucyrus Company, as vice-president and treasurer. It 
is marketing various manufacturing tool attachments. 
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A THIRD WAGE ADVANCE 


The Steel Corporation Announces a Ten Per 
Cent Increase 


Following the meeting of the Finance Committee of 
the United States Steel Corporation on Tuesday, Nov. 
21, Chairman E. H. Gary made the following statement: 

“Ordinarily the question of wages would not come 
up for consideration or decision at this time of the 
year, but in consequence of the abnormal conditions now 
existing it has been decided to increase the wage rates 
of our iron and steel companies about 10 per cent, to 
take effect Dec. 15. As to other departments, increases 
will be equitably proportioned.” 

It has been estimated that the average increase 
under the new rate of pay will be around $9 a month 
for the 260,000 persons now employed by the Steel Cor- 
poration, the understanding being that eimployees in 
clerical positions will participate, which has not always 
been the case when steel works wages have been in- 
creased. The 10 per cent advance now made is the 
third of that amount for 1916, the first becoming effect- 
ive Feb. 1 and the second on May 1. The hourly base 
rate for common labor went to 22c. on Feb. 1, to 24.2c. 
on May 1 and will now be 2.67c., or $2.67 for a 10-hour 
day. In the Pittsburgh and Valley districts 27%¢c. has 
been paid to many laborers for some time. 

The New York Times gives the following statistics 
showing the Steel Corporation pay-roll and number of 
employees in the first six months of 1916, also the wages 
paid in the past five years: 

1916 


Employees Payroll 


January 232,540 $17,982,866 
Feb. uary 240,195 19 438,350 
March 247,043 21,187,125 
April 244,459 19,830,414 
May 258,773 23,372,133 
June S.268 22 978,408 
Total wages for 6 months $124,789,29¢ 
Wages for Last Five Years 
1915 191,126 $176,800,863 
L914 179,353 162,379,906 
1913 228 906 207.206.176 
1912 221,025 159,351,601 
1911 196,888 161,419,031 
At Pittsburgh it is stated that independent steel 


manufacturers will make wage advances averaging 10 
per cent and effective in December. 


The Brier Hill Steel Company gave notice on Nov. 22 
of an advance of approximately 10 per cent to all em- 
ployees, effective Dec. 15. 


Magnitude of the Mining Industry 


In an address before the nineteenth annual conven- 
tion of the American Mining Congress, at Chicago, 
Nov. 14, C. A. Tupper of the Mining World said that 
for the ten years preceding the European war the aver- 
age value of mineral products in the United States was 
about $1,980,000,000 a year. In 1913, the last normal 
year, it reached $2,439,159,728. With the stress of war 
demand, and the rise in prices, it has increased to 
$4,300,000,000 (estimated) for 1916. Equipment and 
supplies utilized in mining aggregated not less than 
$7,200,000,000 in the decade previous to the war, and 
now equal $900,000,000 or more each year. About 
1,825,000 men are employed in the mines and oil fields 
of the country. Only 167 companies make public their 
dividends. These divided among shareholders, between 
Jan. 1 and Oct. 31, this year, $184,830,127. 


The Ford Motor Company, Detroit, Mich., has placed 
contracts for an ore-handling plant to be erected in con- 
nection with the two blast furnaces that it will build 
near Detroit to supply metal for castings for its auto- 
mobile and tractor plants. The ore-handling plant will 
include two Hulett unloaders equipped with 12-ton 
buckets, that will be built by the Wellman-Seaver- 
Morgan Company, Cleveland, and two 10-ton bridges, to 
be furnished by the Mead-Morrison Mfg. Company, 
East Boston, Masse 








All Munitions Work by the Government 


Purpose of the Investigation to Be 
Made by the Special Board Just 
Appointed by the Secretary of War 


WASHINGTON, D. C., Nov. 20, 1916.—The announce- 
ment of the Secretary of War on Nov. 17 that a special 
board had been appointed “to investigate the advisa- 
bility of complete Government manufacture of 
munitions” has aroused the liveliest interest here, and 
further investigation of the matter has developed an ex- 
traordinary situation. The board consists of five mem- 
bers as follows: Colonel Kernan, 28th Infantry; Lieu- 
tenant Summerall, Field Artillery; Major Fuller; Bene- 
dict Crowell of Cleveland, Ohio, and R. G. Rhett of 
Charleston, S. C. The three army officers are well 
known experts in ordnance matters, Mr. Crowell is a 
chemist and metallurgist with considerable experience 
industrially, while Mr. Rhett has long been prominent 
in banking and business circles, and is now president of 
the Chamber of Commerce of the United States. 

The special board has been appointed by the Sec- 
retary of War in accordance with a provision of the 
national defense act of June 3, 1916, as follows: 


The Secretary of War is hereby authorized to 
board of five citizens, two of whom shall be 
three of whom shall be 
and report to him the 


t 


appoint a 
civilians and 
officers of the ! 
feasibility, desirability and practi- 
the Government manufacturing init 

showing in 


army, to investigate 


cability of irms. munitions 
equipment, said report the comparati\ 
the arms, munitions and equipment manufactured in Gove 


;overn- 
ment plants and those manufactured in private plants, the 
amount of money necessary to build and o] te Governn t 
plants for the manufacture of arms, munitions equip- 
ment; showing also what the Government plants and 


als are now 
tions and 


doing in the way of manufacturing arn muni- 


equipment, and what saving has accrued to the 
Government by reason of its having manufactured a large 
part of its own arms, munitions and equipment for the last 
four years And the Secretary of War is hereby directed to 


transmit said report to Congress on or before January 1, 1917 


The provision above quoted was incorporated in the 
national defense act at the instance of a contingent 
of members of the House of Representatives led by 
Messrs. Tavenner and Buchanan of Illinois, who have 
insisted that the Government should manufacture all 
the war material it may at any time require. The 
principal argument put forward in support of this 
policy has been that it would “remove the temptation” 
from private manufacturers of munitions to foment in- 
ternational discord “in order that they may make money 
out of war.” The real reason behind this movement— 
at least so far as members of the Tavenner-Buchanan 
type are concerned—is the desire to make large in- 
creases in the forces of workmen employed at the Gov- 
ernment arsenals. Organized labor has long favored 
this policy and can be relied upon, to some extent, to 
advance the political fortunes of Congressmen who ad- 
vocate these theories. How fickle the favor of labor 
leaders is frequently found to be is aptly illustrated by 
the fact that both Mr. Tavenner and Mr. Buchanan 
were beaten in the recent Congressional elections. 


APPOINTMENTS MADE SUDDENLY 


Immediately upon the approval of the national de- 
fense act by the President, General Crozier, chief ord- 
nance officer, made a careful study of its provisions to 
determine the scope of the additional responsibilities 
placed upon his bureau. Realizing the magnitude of 
the task intrusted to the proposed board authorized 
to investigate the big question of the manufacture of 
munitions, he at once prepared an estimate for an ap- 
propriation to cover the expenses of the board which he 
foresaw would amount to a comparatively large sum. 
This estimate was transmitted to Congress to be in- 
cluded in one of the deficiency appropriation bills, but 
Congress rejected the item, thereby leaving the depart- 
ment without funds with which to carry on the inquiry. 

Examination of the terms of the provision of law re- 


lating to the board suggested that inasmuch as the Sec- 
retary of War was merely “authorized” to create such 
a body the statute was intended to be permissive and 
not mandatory. This view appears to have operated to 
postpone action under the statute, but it is understood 
that the attention of the Secretary of War having re- 
cently been drawn to the fact that he is “directed” to 
transmit the board’s report to Congress on or before 
Jan. 1, 1917, a date but six weeks off, he thereupon 
decided to appoint the board without further delay. 
Inquiry at the War Department elicits the statement 
that no plans have yet been formulated for the work of 
the board, and that the Government is without any 
appropriation from which to defray the cost of one of 
the most comprehensive and expensive undertakings 
ever attempted by the Ordnance Bureau. Huge engi- 
neering problems involving elaborate cost accounting 
systems are contemplated in the language of the law, 
and it goes without saying that it will be physically im- 
possible adequately to perform the task in the allotted 
time. It seems more than probable that the board will 
be obliged to treat the whole subject academically and 
to make a report based upon a very superficial inquiry. 


PRIVATE CONTRACTS FAVORED 


The attitude of the Ordnance Bureau upon the main 
points which the board is instructed to investigate can 
be authoritatively stated. Both General Crozier and 
former Secretary of War Garrison, in the executive ses- 
sion hearings before the Military and Appropriations 
committees of the House and Senate at the last session, 
expressed themselves with great freedom and emphasis 
on the subject. All the manufacturing departments of 
the arsenals, they contended, should be developed by the 
installation of the most up-to-date equipment to capaci- 
ties equal to the production of a substantial part of 
the munitions that might be required in any emergency. 
Having attained this degree of expansibility, however, 
the Government establishments should be operated only 
on a scale necessary to keep the equipment in good run- 
ning order. The requirements of the Government, in 
addition to the output of the arsenals, should be met, 
both General Crozier and Secretary Garrison insisted, 
by placing orders with private concerns, which would 
thus be encouraged to maintain their plants and espe- 
cially to study the problems involved in making 
munitions to United States army standards. Such a 
policy, the Congressional committees were told, would 
result in giving the Government a series of well- 
equipped establishments of its own capable of great 
expansion in an emergency, supplemented by the facili- 
ties of a considerable number of large private estab- 
lishments fitted‘ up to co-operate with the War Depart- 
ment on an enormous scale and on the shortest possible 
notice 

PRIVATE CONCERNS A CHECK ON ARSENALS 

General Crozier has also furnished the committees 
of Congress with other cogent reasons for acquiring 
war material by purchase in the open market or by 
contract. “The stimulation which our officers receive 
from competition with private manufacturers,” he said, 
“is very valuable; they are made keener and more alert 
along the lines of inventiveness, and the Government 
also profits from the fact that if private firms are en- 
couraged to make munitions they compete among them- 
selves to secure the production of superior articles at 
the most reasonable prices and the department gets the 
benefit.” General Crozier also gave another reason for 
advocating the encouragement of private concerns to 
manufacture war material. “It is very difficult,” he 
said, “in non-competitive manufacture, whether Gov- 
ernment or private, to ascertain with any accuracy 
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whether production is carried on economically or not. 
It is almost impossible for anybody to say whether the 
Ordnance Department is manufacturing economically 
those things which it procures solely by manufacture or 
whether it is manufacturing extravagantly. I have 
been Chief of Ordnance for thirteen years, and I have 
never had an inspection which would be of the slightest 
utility in disclosing whether or not our manufacturing 
is carried on economically or extravagantly, except my 
own inspections which are carried on within the depart- 
ment, and not from the outside.” 

It is understood that the special board will meet in 
this city next week and begin its work immediately. 
The Ordnance Bureau is preparing to co-operate, and 
it is possible that private manufacturers may be called 
upon to furnish data. Much interest would attach to 
detailed statements showing cost of production in the 
larger well located plants which have had considerable 
experience in making munitions for the European bel- 
ligerents. Whether the board will be able to secure 
such information remains to be seen. W. L. C. 


Armor Plate Awards to Bethlehem and Carnegie 
Companies 


The Secretary of the Navy has awarded contracts 
for the armor for the battleships Colorado, Maryland, 
Washington and West Virginia to the Bethlehem Steel 
Company and the Carnegie Steel Company, each receiv- 
ing one-half the total of approximately 30,000 tons. 
The price submitted by the Bethelehem Company was 
$420 per ton for class A-1 armor, $485 for class A-2 
and $466 for class B, while the bids of the Carnegie 
Steel Company were $425, $486 and $460, respectively. 
The Midvale Steel Company, which submitted bids of 
$427, $496 and $466, respectively, for the three classes 
of armor, received no award. All three companies sub- 
mitted bids for more or less of the 15,000 tons of armor 
designed for the four battle cruisers, but contracts for 
this armor will not be awarded until after the bids for 
the construction of these ships are received on Dec. 6. 

In dividing the contract for the battleship armor 
between the Bethlehem and Carnegie companies, Secre- 
tary Daniels could not resist a fling at the armor manu- 
facturers. In an official memorandum he says that 
“it was when identical figures were submitted by all 
three armor manufacturers the first time armor bids 
were opened under this Administration that Secretary 
Daniels protested against the lack of competition, re- 
jected all bids and finally obtained reductions which 
have saved the Government $1,110,084. The saving 
effected on the armor for these four new ships will 
further increase the savings on armor to about $2,000,- 
000, or, in other words, $2,000,000 more would have been 
required for the construction of these vessels if the ex- 
orbitant demands of the armor manufacturers had been 
accepted.” 

Much interest will attach to the awards that are to 
be made covering the armor for the battle cruisers. The 
Bethlehem Company submitted a proposal for half the 
amount required while the Carnegie and Midvale com- 
panies each bid on one-fourth the total quantity. The 
price submitted by the Carnegie Company for the most 
important class of this armor was $420 per ton, that of 
the Bethlehem Company $435, and that of the Midvale 
Company $440. It is estimated that the battleship ar- 
mor awarded to the Bethlehem and Carnegie companies 
will keep those two concerns busy for approximately 
eighteen months; hence the Navy Department will have 
an important incentive to allot at least a part of the 
battle cruiser armor to the Midvale Company notwith- 
standing the higher price submitted. 

The Navy Department has transmitted to the House 
Committee on Naval Affairs an estimate of the appro- 
priations that will be requested at the coming session 
aggregating $379,151,701, or more than $66,000,000 in 
excess of the amount appropriated at the last session. 
The construction program to be approved in the new 
naval appropriation bill will include 3 battleships, 1 
battle cruiser, 3 scout cruisers, 16 destroyers, 4 fleet 
submarines, 14 coast submarines, 1 submarine tender 
and 1 destroyer tender. w.L. Cc. 
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Durability of Stainless Steel 


The way in which stainless steel has stood the test 
of use for more than two years has dispelled doubts as 
to its real and permanent value, says the London /ron- 
monger. The only criticism heard is that the cutting 
capacity, as in knives, is inferior to that of ordinary 
steel. Knives which have been in daily use for 16 to 
18 months retain a surface as brilliant as when they 
left the polisher’s hands although they have never been 
rubbed or cleaned by polishes. Prices of stainless cut- 
lery have been advanced 15 or 20 per cent because of 
the advances in steel. The new steel, a chromium alloy 


steel, is not only expensive but it is costly to work up. 
The saving, however, is very considerable. 














Preparation for Export Trade with Russia 


Methods by Which the Manufactur- 
ers of the United States Can Secure 


a Permanent Footing After the War 
BY STERLING H. BUNNELL* 


The time is certain to come when the United 
States must again meet foreign competition for 
the markets of the world. Whenever the close of 
the war releases the thousands of men from the 
battle lines and the other thousands of munition 
makers at home, the present lines of flow of manu- 
factured goods out of the United States and of 
gold and securities into the United States will 
be disturbed by opposing currents. Many far-seeing 
manufacturers are therefore studying the possi- 
bilities of developing an export business which can 
continue after the close of the war. 

Of the trade rivals of America, Germany has 
been the most conspicuously efficient manufactur- 
ing nation, and will resume her place as a for- 
midable competitor for foreign markets. France 
has always supplied most of her own wants in 
manufactured goods, but will probably be a heavy 
purchaser of machinery and metals for some time 
to come. England will continue to make and ship 
to all the world, buying raw materials only. One 
nation, however, will emerge from the struggle with 
tastes educated and needs developed, and with re- 
sources at hand to satisfy them. Russia will be 
a buyer of goods in enormous quantities, and will, 
therefore, offer the greatest opportunity of all for 
developing a profitable and enduring export trade. 
The chance of selling to Russia will be eagerly 
taken up by every exporting nation, so that if 
American manufacturers are to have a share of 
the business they must prepare in advance to with- 
stand the competition which is sure to come. 


GERMANY’S MONOPOLY 


Before the war Germany held a practical monop- 
oly of Russian trade. Since commercial relations 
between the two nations have been broken off it is 
probable that sentiment will operate to hinder 
their resumption after peace is declared. Senti- 
ment will operate in favor of the allied nations 
rather than in favor of the United States, so that 
American-Russian trade can be developed only by 
successfully competing for it. This means that 
the American goods offered must be the best adapted 
to Russian tastes and desires, cheapest in price at 
destination, with all freight, insurance, duty and 
exchange included, and most attractively offered to 
the buyer so as to command his choice against the 
offerings of his French and English friends. 

The Germans monopolized the Russian trade be- 
fore the war because they went after it, as they 
did after everything else they wanted. While 
an occasional American house worked through an 
export agent in New York, who took an order now 
and then by mail, the Germans sent personal repre- 
sentatives into Russia to learn the language, estab- 
lish themselves as Russian residents the year round, 
and find and offer anything made anywhere in the 
world which the Russian buyer might want. The 
German commercial representatives sold German 
goods when possible, and when they found oppor- 
tunities for the sale of goods not made in Germany 
they saw to it that their own name plates were at- 
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tached. It was then but a step to obliterating the 
maker’s name on the next consignment, and an- 
other step to duplicating the goods in German shops 
when a profitable trade became certain. Many 
American-made machines are in use to-day in Rus- 
sia, but they bear only the names of German manu- 
facturers, so that their advertising value to the 
original makers is lost. The German trading house, 
however, was then put in position to secure the 
repeat orders. 

Obviously, sale through middlemen using such 
methods should be avoided by every manufacturer 
who wants to develop an enduring trade in a for- 
eign country. The manufacturer should always 
insist on the preservation of his trade name and 
trademarks on every article of his production where 
markings are in any way possible. A sales agency 
will, of course, develop a reputation of its own, and 
will derive credit from the sale of desirable or 
popular articles, but the sales agent should not 
be allowed to substitute his name for that of the 
manufacturer. 


DIRECT AMERICAN REPRESENTATION 


Since the personal representative was success- 
fully employed in establishing the German trade in 
Russia, it is natural to inquire whether the Ameri- 
can manufacturer will not get better results by 
sending his own salesman to Russia than by work- 
ing through any intermediary. The answer to the 
query is found by considering the wide gap be- 
tween the American factory and the Russian buyer. 
In domestic trade, the salesman forms a link in 
a very short chain of distribution. He follows 
the advertising, and closes the sale, and refers it 
to the credit department, which must accept or 
modify the terms. In export trade across the ocean, 
the chain is very much longer, while the trained 
salesman is still only one link. The German ex- 
port representative had the advantage of special 
education for trade and practical training in the 
foreign language. Such training is only just be- 
ginning to be obtainable in the United States. In 
trade with Russia, English is of very little use, so 
that the business must be conducted by Russians. 
All the advertising and catalog description must 
be in the Russian language. The articles sold must 
be adapted to Russian use. The goods must be 
packed for export and invoiced or manifested in 
accordance with Russian customs requirements. 
The details of ocean shipment are not as simple 
as for railroad shipment, and include engaging suit- 
able ship space from among those available, insur- 
ance against marine risks, and clearance through 
customs at the port of destination. There is also 
a final transportation by rail, or inland water route, 
to the purchaser. Payment must be made in rubles, 
usually on long term of credit, with interest; 
whereas the American manufacturer must receive 
dollars, cash against shipping documents. The serv- 


ices of a dozen specialists are needed to complete 
the chain, while the salesman forms one link only. 

American-Russian foreign trade must necessarily 
be in the hands of banking and commercial houses 
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adequately organized and financed for the purpose. 
The success of the houses formerly engaged in 
the Russian export trade—as has been said, prin- 
cipally Germans—was obtained because they gave 
complete export service, of which the actual sale 
was only a very small part. They were organized 
to sell, purchase, pay for, transport, insure, deliver 
and collect for the goods, and were in position to 
extend the service to unlimited lines of manufac- 
tured articles. To maintain such complete service 
is expensive, and can be made profitable only by 
doing a very large volume of business. On the 
other hand, the larger the business done the smaller 
the percentage of expense in handling it, and the 
wider the scope that may be given to the organi- 
zation, in local branches, stocks in local ware- 
houses, and advance orders for future require- 
ments. 


MORE RUSSIAN THAN AMERICAN 


An American-Russian exporting house, in order 
to be successful, must be more Russian than Ameri- 
can. It must have its own shipping departments in 
both countries; its own banking connections, ready 
to finance any transaction, no matter how large; 
its own technical men, of a type broad enough to 
see both buyers’ and makers’ sides of every ques- 
tion and work out the proper solution. Its equip- 
ment should include the most complete library of 
manufacturers’ catalogs it is possible to get to- 
gether, and these must be duplicated in every for- 
eign branch. It must have translators and corre- 
spondents capable of putting any technicality of 
Russian or English into the other language and of 
producing copy for catalogs, advertisements, and 
business letters, which shall be idiomatically cor- 
rect. All this obviously requires an organization 
of many specialists as well as large resources, avail- 
able to take advantage of any trade possibility 
whereby the interests of buyer or manufacturer 
can be promoted. 

With such an organization in operation on both 
sides of the world, the possibilities are unlimited 
for developing a successful export business. The 
Russian empire is enormous in area and lacking in 
railroad facilities. A single agency in New York 
would not be considered adequate to developing a 
business throughout the United States; much less 
can a single office in Moscow or Petrograd be capable 
of covering the Russian empire. Sales efforts must 
be extended by river and canal to the many locally 
important towns not located on railroads. Pictures 
and films must be used to tell the story to buyers 
who cannot read, or know nothing of foreign meth- 
ods. Russian representatives must travel, and make 
the acquaintance of the local buyers, and prepare 
the way for the technical men who will select the 
proper machines for shop work, plan the details 
of power developments, or estimate the cost of new 
projects to be undertaken by local capital. The 
habits and customs of Russians in their under- 
taking of new work must be understood and con- 
formed to in every particular if the greatest results 
are to be secured by the organization. 

Through the work of such a trading corpora- 
tion manufacturers can ascertain the patterns, 
weights and details of articles in use in Russia and 
the probabilities of successfully introducing im- 
provements or new lines. Careful study should be 
given to a decision between taking a certain small 
profit by supplying identical goods and running the 
chance of getting a greater profit by introducing 
something different. Much knowledge is necessary 
in preparing descriptive matter. In this country, 
most buyers are already familiar with the uses of 
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the articles to be sold, and are interested in details 
of materials and workmanship, but the Russian may 
need to be informed minutely regarding the use of 
the article and will probably care little about the 
construction if it does the work. Catalogs must 
usually be rewritten from beginning to end to get 
the story over effectively. For the same reason new 
illustrations must be required. Export business 
is not unlike mail-order business in the character 
of descriptive matter necessary, and much may 
be learned by examining the methods used in cata- 
logs of large houses whose sales are made from the 
printed page only. 


THE MANUFACTURER'S CO-OPERATION 


It is not to be assumed that the extensive work 
done by the export trading corporation can provide 
the manufacturer with a market without active co- 
operation on his part. Technical salesmen are nec- 
essary in most lines, and the skilled sales specialist 
must be paid out of the profits of the business, 
whether he is employed by manufacturer or export- 
ing concern. The salesman, however, can do little 
by himself; he needs the backing of the exporting 
house to carry the burden of the details which 
would otherwise absorb all of his time to the ex- 
clusion of his proper work. The detail of the 
division of the selling cost and the selling responsi- 
bilities between manufacturer and exporter should 
be worked out to suit the actual conditions. It will 
generally be found that the manufacturer should 
leave the first investigation and first few sales to 
the trading house, and while the business begins 
to come in train one or more salesmen to take 
places in the export organization later and devote 
their entire time to expanding the business al- 
ready established in a small but sure way. 

The close of the present war is going to be fol- 
lowed by a period of rapid development of Russian 
resources. The work to be done in that great em- 
pire is unbelievably enormous. It remains only to 
be seen whether manufacturers in the United States 
are awake to the opportunity to the extent that 
they will co-operate with the agencies which are 
being provided for bringing together the manu- 
facturers in America and the purchasers in Rus- 
sia who need their products. 


An Italian Magnesite Deposit 


A magnesite deposit of over 1,000,000 tons in Italy 
is referred to in a report of the government inspector 
made to the Association of Italian Metallurgical Works. 
The mine is now being worked by the Livorno Mag- 
nesite Company at Castiglioncello. The content of 
magnesium carbonate ranges from 88.11 per cent to 
90.03 per cent, the silica averaging 2.06 per cent to 3.40 
per cent and the oxide of iron 1.60 per cent to 2.30 per 
cent. The lime content is 2.68 per cent to 3.34 per cent. 
Bricks are being made from this product by a firm at 
Vado, Italy, which used magnesite from Greece and 
Styria before the war. This company is reported able 
to supply Italy’s demand for such brick if the raw 
material is available. Other deposits reported in Italy 
are under investigation. 


Russia’s Railroad Needs After the War 


Russia after the war will need to build not less than 
7000 miles per year of railroads, requiring about 1,600,- 
000 tons of rails and fastenings, or approximately 
800,000 tons more than all existing Russian steel works 
are able to manufacture in a year. This is a conserva- 
tive estimate based on a paper by I. Korzuhin in the 
Commercial and Industrial Gazette, a Russian journal. 
A victorious Russia, he states, cannot rest content with 
1.2 kilometers of railroad to 100 sq. kilometers of sur- 
face, when in western Europe the ratio is 6.7 to 11.8 
kilometers to the hundred. 
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LAKE ORE ADVANCE $1.30 
Prices for 1917 Established by Sales 


Pig-Iron Market Active and Soaring—More Price 
Advances in Finished Steel 


Many of the large reservations of Lake Superior 
iron ore for shipment in 1917 which have been go- 
ing on the books of Cleveland ore firms for weeks 
virtually became contracts on Wednesday of this 
week on the announcement that some sales had 
been made at Pittsburgh at an advance of $1.30 a 
ton over this year’s prices. This would put old- 
range Bessemer ores at $5.75 at lower Lake port, 
and Mesaba Bessemer at $5.50. The new non-Bes- 
semer ore prices would thus be $5 for old-range 
and $4.85 for Mesaba. 

For some time it has been urged by ore inter- 
ests that if vessel charters went 50c. above the 
1916 rate, the ore advance should be more than $1. 
In the past week the vessel rate has been established 
at $1.10, including unloading charge, or $1 net, 
which is the expected 50c. increase. With their 
higher labor, fuel and supplies, the ore companies 
figure an 80c. increase in their cost and consider 
that an added 50c. a ton would be but a fair share 
in the prosperity of pig iron and steel interests, 
making the total $1.30. At the same time some 
sellers have been disposed to hold for an advance 
of $1.50, particularly on Bessemer ores. 

Bessemer ores have been rapidly taken up for 
next year, in view of heavy foreign buying of lower 
phosphorus pig irons, and some producers have lit- 
tle to offer. Estimates of next year’s ore movement 
run from 65,000,000 to 67,000,000 tons. Apart from 
labor and fuel shortage, which will prevent pig-iron 
output from rising far above the present rate, there 
is the fact that Lake Superior stockpiles contribu- 
ted largely to this year’s shipments and that all 
next year’s output must be newly mined. 

The pig iron market has had another week of 
heavy buying and of rapidly mounting prices, foun- 
dry irons scoring the largest advances. Buyers 
are moved, not by an existing scarcity, and there is 
none of the excited buying for quick delivery that 
has marked all other rapid upturns. Fear of a 
scarcity next year is the impelling influence. 

Alabama furnaces have sold most of their out- 
put for the first half and this week’s transactions 
South as well as North have been chiefly for the 
second half. Some foundries are buying for that 
delivery without having their output under con- 
tract. Others will not buy in advance of sales of 
castings. 

There has been a wide spread in prices in the 
week’s heavy trading. Southern No. 2 foundry sold 
at $19 at furnace early last week and to-day the 
range is $21 to $23, near-by and first half deliveries 
bringing the highest prices. For Virginia iron 
prices run from $24 to $26. In eastern Pennsylvania 
$26 and $27 are named on No. 2 foundry for second 
half delivery, and Buffalo and Central Western fur- 
naces have advanced to $27 for the second half, 
with earlier deliveries at $28. 

In steel making irons the advance has been less 
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spectacular. In the St. Louis district sales of 50,- 
000 tons of Southern basic to steel foundry inter- 
ests were made at $20, Birmingham, for delivery 
in the second half. Basic iron at Valley furnace 
has gone to $25.50 and $26, and Bessemer iron to 
$30, which is $1 advance in the week. 

The general advance of 10 per cent in wages by 
the Steel Corporation, effective Dec. 15, was not ex- 
pected until the first of the year, but it is in line 
with the drift at all iron and steel operations 
throughout the country. Some of the independent 
steel companies have already announced a similar 
advance effective in December. 

No end is in sight to the advances in finished 
steel products. The world’s demand for American 
steel is assuming larger proportions and is more 
insistent, and domestic consumers are paying prices 
that will hold the steel at home. Just now the Brit- 
ish inquiry for 118,000 tons of rails for 1917, that 
of Russia for 33,000 tons of rails and a total of 
100,000 tons of ship plates for foreign yards are 
outstanding items in the foreign demand. As high 
as $60 a ton has been asked for export rails and on 
some of the ship plates 6c. was quoted. 

Norway has been trying to place four vessels 
at Pacific coast yards. Lake shipyards are inquiring 
for 12,000 tons of vessel plates and have been asked 
4.50c. for hull plates and 10.40c. for marine steel. 

At Pittsburgh the largest producer advanced 
contract plates this week $5 a ton or to 3.50c., and 
bars and shapes $4 a ton, or to 2.90c. and 3c. re- 
spectively. Bolts and nuts are up 5 to 7% per cent 
and rivets $3 a ton. 

Billets and sheet bars are now at a minimum of 
$55 for early shipment. An inquiry for 60,000 tons 
of sheet bars for an Eastern sheet and tin plate 
plant is before Central Western mills. Forging bil- 
lets have sold as high as $78. 

At Chicago out of 165,000 tons of rails for 
which Western roads have asked for 1918 about 
50,000 tons has been placed at the $5 advance an- 
nounced last week. 

The Bridge Builders’ and Structural Society re- 
ports a 77 per cent booking in October, or about 
132,000 tons, the best month since May. The build- 
ing trade is evidently getting used to the higher 
altitudes in prices. 


Pittsburgh 
PITTSBURGH, PA., Nov. 22, 1916. 


Leading Lake Superior ore producers have named 
prices for the 1917 season, making a straight advance 
of $1.30 per ton on all grades. Their price on old range 
Bessemer ore for 1917 is $5.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.50; 
old range non-Bessemer, $5; Mesaba non-Bessemer, 
$4.85, per gross ton at lower Lake docks. The price 
for charters for 1917, as fixed by recent transactions, is 
$1.10 per gross ton, this including 10c. for unloading 
at lower Lake docks. The price of hauling coal up the 
Lakes for next season has been established in the same 
way at 60c. per net ton. These advances in ore mean a 
much higher cost of making pig iron. Most furnaces 
probably have enough ore to run up to June or July, so 
that the increased cost of making pig iron will not be 
effective until then. There is apparently no end to the 
advances in prices. During the week Bessemer pig iron 
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A Comparison of Prices 


Advances Over the Previous Week in Heavy Type, Declines in Italics 
At date, one week, one month, and one year previous 


For Early Delivery 


Nov. 22, Nov. 15, Oct. 25, Nov. 24, 






Pig Iron, Per Gross Ton: 1916. 1916. 1916. 1915. 
No. 2 X, Philadelphia... 825.50 $25.00 $21.00 $17.75 
No. 2, Valley furnace... 26.00 25.00 21.00 16.00 
No. 2 Southern, Cin'ti... 23.90 22.90 18.90 16.40 
No. 2, Birmingham, Ala. 21.00 20.00 16.00 13.50 
No. 2, furnace, Chicago*. 27.00 26.00 22.00 17.50 
Basic, del'd, eastern Pa.. 26.00 26.00 21.50 17.50 
Basic, Valley furnace.... 25.50 25.00 20.00 16.00 
sessemer, Pittsburgh.... 30.9% 29.95 24.95 17.95 
Malleable Bess., Ch’'go*.. 27.00 26.00 21.50 17.50 
Gray forge, Pittsburgh... 2¢ 25.95 20.95 16.45 
L. S charcoal, Chicago.. 26.75 25.75 20.25 17.25 
Rails, Billets, ete.. Per Gross Ton 
Bess. rails, heavy, at mill 38.00 38.00 33.00 28.06 
O.-h. rails, heavy, at mill 40.00 40.00 35.00 30.00 
Bess. billets, Pittsburgh... 52.50 52.50 50.00 28.00 
O.-h. billets, Pittsburgh... 52.50 52.50 50.00 29.00 
O.-h. sheet bars, P’gh.... 52.50 52.50 50.00 29.00 
Forging billets, base, P’gh 78.00 76.50 73.00 50.00 
O.-h. billets, Phila...... 55.00 55.00 50.00 35.00 
Wire rods, Pittsburgh 65.00 65.00 55.00 38.00 


Finished Iron and Steel, 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers: 


Cents Cents Cents Cents 
Iron bars, Philadelphia. . 2.659 2.659 2.659 1.859 
Iron bars, Pittsburgh... 2.00 2.85 2.40 1.65 
Iron bars, Chicago a 2.65 2.65 2.3 1.60 
Steel bars, Pittsburgh.. 2.00 2.75 2.7 1.70 
Steel bars, New York 3.069 2.919 2.919 1.869 
Tank plates, Pittsburgh. 4.25 4.25 4.00 1.90 
Tank plates, New York.. 4.419 4.419 4.169 2.169 
Beams, etc., Pittsburgh.. sab 2.80 2.75 1.70 
Beams, ete., New York.. 3.019 2.969 2.869 1.869 
Skelp, grooved steel, I’'gh 2.85 2.70 2.50 1.70 
Skelp, sheared steel, P’gh 3.00 2.80 2.60 1.80 
Steel hoops, Pittsburgh. . 8.25 3.10 3.00 1.75 


*The average switching charge for delivery to foundries in 
the Chicago district is 50c. per ton. 


went up $1 a ton, to $30 at Valley furnace; basic, 50c. 
a ton, to $25.50 at furnace; No. 2 foundry, $1, or to $26 
at furnace. The Carnegie Steel Company advanced its 
price on plates $5 per ton and on steel shapes and steel 
bars $4 per ton, but is practically out of the market for 
1917 delivery. Much higher prices are likely on wire 
rods, and several negotiations are on for rods for for- 
eign delivery, which are expected to bring $75 at 
maker’s mill. Nuts and bolts were advanced late last 
week about $5 per ton and rivets $3 per ton. The only 
decline in the market was on prompt coke, which went 
off about $1 per ton, with sales of high-grade furnace 
coke for spot shipment as low as $6.50 to $7 per net ton 
at oven. Tin plate promises to be at least $1 to $2 per 
base box higher for second half delivery, one leading 
maker predicting that the price will not be less than $8 
per base box. New car orders are plentiful, and two of 
the leading steel car companies are reported to be well 
sold up to the latter part of next year. 


Pig Iron.—Inquiries are in this market for 60,000 
tons or more of Bessemer for shipment to Italy and 
France, mostly for Italy. As high as $34, seaboard, 
has been offered. As the freight rate from Pittsburgh 
and the Valley districts is $2.42, the iron would net 
Valley furnaces $31.58. It is not likely, however, that 
any of this iron will come from the Valley furnaces, 
as they are all oversold on both Bessemer and basic. 
Since Wednesday and Thursday of last week, there 
have been sales of 20,000 tons or more of Bessemer to 
domestic consumers at $30, Valley furnace, and most 
sellers now quote $30.50 and $31. One sale of 600 tons 
to a Sharon consumer is reported at $31 at maker’s 
furnace. New inquiry for basic iron is heavy, and late 
last week several sales were made at $25.50, Valley 
furnace, while the chances are that before next week 
several sales now pending will be closed at $26 or 
higher. Inquiries are in the market for 60,000 to 70,000 
tons of basic, one leading consumer wanting 30,000 to 
40,000 tons. There is a fairly heavy demand for foun- 
dry iron, nearly all for delivery in first quarter and 
first half of 1917, and prices are strong. Some sales 
of No. 2 have been made at $26, Valley furnace, and 
several makers are now trying to get $27. We quote: 
Standard Bessemer iron, $30; basic, $25.50; malleable 


Nov. 22, Nov. 15, Oct. 25, Nov. 24, 
Sheets, Nails and Wire, 1916 1916. 1916 1915. 
Per Lb. to Large Buyers Cents Cents. Cents Cents. 


Sheets, black. No. 28, P’gh 3.65 3.65 3.40 2.40 
Sheets, galv., No. 28, P’gh 5.25 5.25 4.75 4.25 
Wire nails, Pittsburgh... 2.85 2.85 2.70 1.90 
Cut nails, Pittsburgh.... 2.80 2.80 2.70 1.85 
Fence wire, base, P’gh.. 2.80 2.80 2.65 1.75 
Barb wire, galv., P’gh.... 3.70 3.70 3.55 2.75 
Old Material, Per Gross Ton 
Iron rails, Chicago...... $25.00 $25.00 $22.00 $16.00 
Iron rails, Philadelphia... 24.00 23.00 21.00 17.50 
Carwheels, Chicago ... 18.00 16.50 14.50 14.50 
Carwheels, Philadelphia 1p.00 18.00 16.00 14.00 
Heavy steel scrap, P’gh 21.00 21.00 19.00 17.00 
Heavy steel scrap, Phila... 21.00 19.50 16.00 14.75 
Heavy steel scrap, Ch’go. 21.00 20.50 17.75 15.00 
No. 1 cast, Pittsburgh... 17.00 17.00 16.00 14.00 
No. 1 cast, Philadelphia. 19.00 18.00 16.00 14.50 
No. 1 enst, Ch'go (net ton) 16.00 15.50 14.75 13.00 
No. 1 RR wrot, Phila 24.50 23.50 22.50 17.00 
No. 1 RR. wrot, Ch'go (net) 22.00 21.00 18.00 14.00 
Coke, Connellsville, Per Net Ton at Oven 
Furnace coke. prompt... $6.50 $7.50 $7.00 $2.10 
Furnace coke, future.... 3.75 3.75 3.75 2.35 
Foundry coke, prompt... 7.00 7.00 5.00 2.7 
Foundry coke, future.. 5.00 5.00 1.50 3.00 
Metals, 

Per Lb. to Large Buyers: Cents. Cents. Cents. Cents 
Lake copper, New York... 34.00 32.50 28.50 19.87% 
Electrolytic copper, N. Y. 34.00 32.50 28.50 19.87% 
Spelter, St. Louis....... 12.25 11.25 10.00 18.75 
Spelter, New York...... 12.50 11.50 10.25 19.00 
Lead, St. Louis..... 7.00 6.90 6.9214 5.17% 
Lead, New York..... 7.15 7.00 7.00 5.25 
Tin, New York 45.12%, 44.12% 41.25 39.25 
Antimony (Asiatic), N. Y. 14.00 13.00 13.00 39.50 
Tin plate, 100-lb. box, P’gh $6.00 $6.00 $5.75 $3.40 


Bessemer, $28; No. 2 foundry, $26 to $27, and gray 
forge $26, all at Valley furnace, the freight rate for 
delivery in the Pittsburgh and Cleveland districts be- 
ing 95c. per tou. 

Ferroalloys.—The new inquiry for ferromanganese 
for first quarter and first half delivery is more active, 
and some quite large sales have been closed. One 
leading consumer has bought 600 tons of domestic 
ferromanganese, 100 tons a month, for delivery through 
the first half, at about $160 per gross ton at furnace. 
A sale of 200 tons of English 80 per cent for the same 
delivery is reported at $162, seaboard. We quote 80 per 
cent English at $162 to $164, seaboard, and 80 per cent 
domestic at $160 to $162 at furnace, freight added to 
point of delivery. We quote 18 to 22 per cent spiegel- 
eisen at $50 to $55, and 25 to 30 per cent at $65 to $75, 
delivered. We quote 50 per cent ferrosilicon for deliv- 
ery next year in lots up to 100 tons at $100; 100 tons to 
600 tons, $99, and over 600 tons, $98, all per gross ton, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh. We quote 9 per cent at $32; 10 per 
cent, $33; 11 per cent, $34; 12 per cent, $35; 13 per cent, 
$36.50; 14 per cent, $38.50; 15 per cent, $40.50, and 16 
per cent, $43. We quote 7 per cent silvery at $26.50; 
8 per cent, $27; 9 per cent, $27.50; 10 per cent, $28; 11 
per cent, $29, and 12 per cent, $30. These prices are 
f.o.b. furnace, Jackson or New Straitsville, Ohio, and 
Ashland, Ky., all of which have a freight rate of $2 per 
gross ton to the Pittsburgh district. 


Billets and Sheet Bars.—The assurance is stronger 
that it would be impossible to buy any soft Bessemer 
or open-hearth billets or sheet bars for reasonably 
early shipment at less than $55 per ton, f.o.b. maker’s 
mill. In fact, small sales of both billets and sheet 
bars are reported to have been made as high as $57. 
The Bethlehem Steel Company is reported to be in- 
quiring in this market for 60,000 tons of sheet bars 
for delivery to its Baltimore Sheet & Tin Plate Com- 
pany, but it is doubtful whether any such quantity 
can be secured in this district as the obligations of 
local mills are so heavy. Sales of 300 to 400 tons of 
forging billets were made the past week at $78, Pitts- 
burgh. We quote base sizes and base carbons of 
Bessemer and open-hearth billets and sheet bars at 
$52.50 to $57.50 at maker’s mill, Pittsburgh or Youngs- 
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town. We quote forging billets at $78 for sizes up 
to, but not including, 10 x 10 in., and for carbons 
up to 0.25. 

Plates.—Good orders for cars were placed the past 
week, and the new inquiry is very heavy. The Burl- 
ington ordered 1000 steel gondolas from the Pressed 
Steel Car Company, and 2000 box cars from the Has- 
kell & Barker Car Company. The Erie has placed 
1000 steel underframe, steel superstructure box cars 
with the American Car & Foundry Company. Inquiries 
include 1000 steel hoppers for the Delaware, Lacka- 
wanna & Western; 2000 steel gondolas for the Illinois 
Central; 2000 box cars for the Chicago, Rock Island & 
Pacific; 1000 stock cars for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas; 500 refrigerator cars, 1000 box cars, 500 auto- 
mobile cars and 500 stock cars for the Great Northern, 
1000 box cars and 500 automobile cars for the Northern 
Pacific, and 500 steel hoppers for the Nickel Plate. 
On Monday, Nov. 20, the Carnegie Steel Company ad- 
vanced its price on sheared tank plates to 3.50c., or $5 
per ton, but with no promise whatever as to deliveries; 
in fact, that company is practically sold out on plates 
of all kinds for all of 1917. Other mills are now quot- 
ing for delivery in second and third quarters from 4c. 
to 4.50c. at mill. For delivery in first quarter, prices 
range from 5c. at mill to as high as 5.50c. Last week 
a leading mill took an order for 6000 tons of sheared 
tank plates for shipment to Japan, 1000 tons per 
month, January to June, at 4c. at mill. We therefore 
quote sheared tank plates at 3.50c., with no promise of 
delivery; 4c. to 4.50c. for second to third quarters, and 
from 5c. to 5.50c. for delivery over the next three or 
four months, all these prices being f.o.b. at mill, Pitts- 
burgh. 


Structural Material—Effective Monday, Nov. 20, 
the Carnegie Steel Company advanced its price on struc- 
tural shapes from 2.80c. to 3c. at mill, or $4 per ton, 
but with no promise of delivery. The Jones & Laugh- 
lin Steel Company is quoting 3c. and up to 3.25c. for 
such deliveries as it can make, which would be in sec- 
ond or third quarters of next year. The American 
Bridge Company has taken 750 tons of steel shapes 
for extensions to the building of the Saxon Motor Car 
Company, 750 tons for an extension to the heating 
plant of the Detroit-Edison Company, Detroit, Mich., 
and 1000 tons for extensions to hot mill buildings at 
the Shenango works of the American Sheet & Tin Plate 
Company, New Castle, Pa. The McClintic-Marshall 
Company has taken 1000 tons for an addition to the 
plant of the Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, Jersey 
City, N. J. The railroads are buying structural steel 
quite freely for bridges and other work. The Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad placed 2500 to 3000 tons last week, di- 
vided among three independent shops. We now quote 
beams and channels up to 15-in. at 3c. at mill, with 
no promise of delivery, and from 3c. to 3.25c. for sec- 
ond and third quarter shipment in 1917. Prices from 
warehouse are higher, and we quote small lots from 
stock from 3.50c. to 3.75c., Pittsburgh. 


Steel Rails.—As yet, local makers do not report any 
sales of standard sections at the new prices named 
Nov. 15. Nearly all railroads have covered their en- 
tire needs of rails for 1917 delivery. The new demand 
for light rails is quite active from the coal-mining 
interests, but from the traction companies and the 
lumber interests is quiet. Prices on light rails have 
not been advanced, but are firm. Some of the makers 
of frogs and switches have not covered on their needs 
of rails of next year, and will likely have to look to 
the railroads that place orders with them for frogs 
and switches for at least a part of their supply of 
rails. We quote 25 to 45 lb. sections at $47; 16 and 
20 lb., $48; 12 and 14 lb., $49; and 8 and 10 lIb., $50, in 
carload lots, f.o.b. at mill, the usual extras being 
charged for less than carload lots. We quote standard 
section rails of Bessemer stock at $38, and of open- 
hearth $40, per gross ton, Pittsburgh. 


Sheets.—The very heavy demand for all grades of 
sheets that has been a feature of the market for the 
past month or more *ontinues, and a decided shortage 
in the supply of blue annealed, Bessemer black, and 
galvanized sheets already exists. In fact, several mills 


have about adopted the plan of allotting their output, 
and are restricting sales by their agents to the amount 
set aside for them. The shortage in sheet bars is keep- 
ing down the output to some extent, but the great 
trouble is to get cars and to get them moved after 
they have been loaded. Shipments are badly delayed 
on this account, and there have been cases where loaded 
ears that ordinarily should reach destination in two 
or three days have been from ten days to three weeks 
on the road. The shortage in supply of galvanized 
sheets is greater than in the other grades, and prices 
seem certain to be higher. Minimum prices now ruling 
on sheets in carloads and larger lots are as follows: 
Blue annealed sheets, Nos. 3 to 8, 3.50c. to 3.60c.; box 
annealed, one-pass, cold-rolled sheets, No. 28, 3.65c. to 
3.75¢.; No. 28 galvanized, 5.25c. to 5.50c., and No. 28 
tin-mill black plate, 3.60c. to 3.65c., all f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Tin Plate—Nearly all consumers have covered their 
needs for the first half of 1917, and some have bought 
practically their entire requirements for the second 
half, on which the price is left open. It is stated that 
some contracts taken for delivery in the first half will 
probably run over into July or August next year, 
several mills having sold probably more than they can 
turn out in the first half. The export demand is heavy, 
and it is said as high as $7.50 per base box can be ob- 
tained by mills that are in position to quote and make 
the deliveries wanted. Two or three mills that re- 
cently increased their capacity to a large extent are 
about the only ones that are in position to take on any 
export business. Prices on current small orders have 
gone up, and primes and wasters from stock are being 
quoted from $6.50 to $7 per base box at mill. We 
quote bright plate, 14 x 20, at $6 to $6.25 per base box, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, on contract for delivery in the first 
half of 1917, and small lots of primes and wasters from 
stock at $6.50 to $7 per base box at mill. 


Shafting.—-Better deliveries of shafting are being 
made by several mills that have caught up on back or- 
ders to some extent. Nearly all large consumers are 
covered for the first quarter and some for the first half. 
On small current orders from 5 to 10 per cent off list is 
being quoted. We quote cold-rolled shafting at 20 to 15 
per cent off in carload lots and 10 per cent off in less 
than carload lots for first quarter and first half of 1917, 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery. 


Wire Products.—For some time the American Steel 
& Wire Company has not been accepting contracts on 
either nails or wire, confining sales to specified orders, 
and another leading interest is now taking contracts 
only for one month. Several of the larger wire and wire 
nail makers have called their men off the road, quoting 
only to regular customers, and requiring sales offices to 
submit inquiries to the home office before any obliga- 
tions are made. The domestic demand continues heavy 
and the export demand is also quite active. Several 
leading mills are quoting $3 on wire nails for delivery in 
the first half of 1917, but to regular customers only. 
The market on wire nails is fast getting to the $3 basis, 
and it is believed that not later than Dec. 1 regular 
prices will be on that basis. Prices now in effect are as 
follows: Wire nails $2.85, base, per keg; galvanized, 1 
in. and longer, including large head barbed roofing nails, 
taking an advance over this price of $2, and shorter 
than 1 in., $2.50. Bright basic wire is $2.90 per 100 lb.; 
annealed fence wire, Nos. 6 to 9, $2.80; galvanized wire, 
$3.50; galvanized barb wire and fence staples, $3.70; 
painted barb wire, $3; polished fence staples, $3; ce- 
ment-coated nails, $2.75, base, these prices being sub- 
ject to the usual advances for the smaller trade, all 
f.o.b. Pittsburgh, freight added to point of delivery, 
terms 60 days net, less 2 per cent off for cash in 10 
days. Discounts on woven wire fencing are 55 per cent 
off list for carload lots, 54 per cent for 1000-rod lots and 
53 per cent for small lots, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. 


Railroad Spikes and Track Bolts.—The new demand 
for spikes is more active. Some makers are declining 
to sell at 2.65c., stating that the price is too low in 
view of the fact that steel bars are 2.90c., minimum, 
and it costs more to make spikes. One maker is quot- 
ing 2.75c., but as yet there has been no general advance. 
Prices on track bolts are firm and likely to be higher. 
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We quote track bolts with square nuts at 4.50c. to 4.75c. 
to railroads and 5c. to 5.25c. in small lots to jobbers, 
base. Track bolts with hexagon nuts take the usual ad- 
vance of 15c. per 100 lb. Prices on spikes are as fol- 
lows: 


Standard railroad spikes, 44% x 9/16 in. and larger, $2.65 
to $2.75; railroad spikes, 4% to 7/16 in., $2.75 base; railroad 
spikes, % in. and 5/16 in., $3.05 base; boat spikes, $2.80 
base, all per 100 Ib., f.0.b. Pittsburgh, 

Wire Rods.—Practically any price can be obtained 
that the mills care to ask if they can make the deliv- 
eries. A foreign inquiry is in this market, and it is not 
improbable that the business will be placed in a day or 
two on the basis of $75 per ton at mill for soft rods. 
The demand from Canada is heavy, and regular ship- 
ments are being made to that country. Domestic con- 
sumers that have not covered for the first quarter and 
first half of next year may have to pay prohibitive 
prices where their product enters into competition with 
mills that make their own rods. We quote soft Bes- 
semer, open-hearth and chain rods at $65 to $70 per 
gross ton, f.o.b. Pittsburgh, and the higher price could 
likely be obtained if any mill has rods to spare for the 
shipments wanted. 


Iron and Steel Bars.—Effective Monday, Nov. 20, 
the Carnegie Steel Company raised its price on steel 
bars from 2.70c. to 2.90c. at mill, an advance of $4 per 
ton. None of the other makers of steel bars is quoting 
less than 2.90c., and some are quoting 3c. to 3.25c., 
prices depending on quantities and deliveries. The Car- 
negie Company is practically sold up on steel bars for 
all of 1917, and other makers that can promise deliveries 
in the second and third quarters are not quoting, as a 
rule, less than 3c. The new demand for steel bars for 
reinforcing purposes is heavy, and prices are higher. 
Mills rolling iron bars also report the demand heavy, 
and prices are up fully $1 per ton. We quote merchant 
steel bars at 2.90c. at mill, with no promise as to de- 
livery, and from 3c. to 3.25c. for delivery in the second 
and third quarters of 1917. We quote refined iron bars 
at 2.90c. to 3c., and railroad test bars 3c. to 3.10c., f.o.b. 
Pittsburgh. 


Hoops and Bands.—The nominal price of the Car- 
negie Steel Company on steel bands is now 2.90c., with 
extras as per the steel-bar card, and on hoops 3.265c., 
but with no promises as to delivery. Other makers that 
ean ship in the second or third quarters of 1917 are 
quoting steel bands from 3c. to 3.25c. and steel hoops 
3.25¢. to 3.50c. at mill. 


Nuts and Bolts.—Late last week an advance of 5 
per cent, or about $5 per ton, was made in prices of 
nuts and bolts. The steadily advancing prices of steel 
bars, the scarcity of labor, which is greatly reducing 
output, and the abnormal demand are the main reasons 
given for the advance. Makers state that they are 
getting further behind in deliveries, as it is impossible 
to keep their working forces up to the standard. The 
export demand is heavy, but not much attertion is being 
given to this, as makers prefer to conserve their output 
for domestic consumers. The new discounts are as fol- 
lows, delivered in lots of 300 lb. or more where the 
actual freight rate does not exceed 20c. per 100 Ib.; 
terms 30 days net or 1 per cent for cash in 10 days: 


Carriage bolts, small, rolled thread, 50 per cent; small, cut 
thread, 40 and 7%4 per cent; large, 35 per cent. 

Machine bolts, h. p. nuts, small, rolled thread, 50 and 5 
per cent; small, cut thread, 40, 10 and 5 per cent; large, 40 
per cent. 

Machine bolts, c, p. c. and t. nuts, small, 40 and 5 per 
cent; large, 30 and 5 per cent. Bolt ends, h. p. nuts, 40 per 
cent; with c. p. nuts, 30 and 5 per cent. Lag screws (cone or 
gimlet point), 50 per cent. 

Nuts, h. p. sq. and hex., blank, $2.60 off list, and tapped, 
$2.40 off; nuts, c. p. c. and t. sq., blank, $2.20 off, and tapped 
$2 off: hex., blank, $2.50 off, and tapped, $2.25 off. Semi- 
finished hex. nuts, 60 per cent. Finished and case-hardened 
nuts, 60 per cent. 

Rivets, 7/16 in. in diameter and smaller, 45 and 10 per 
cent. 


Rivets.—Due to the same conditions as those in the 
bolt and nut trade, an advance of $3 per ton has been 
made in rivets. It is said that many who formerly 
worked in rivet shops have gone into other lines in 
which much higher wages are being paid. The con- 
suming trade is well covered through the first quarter, 
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and, in some cases, over the first half, and specifications 
are heavy. Makers’ prices are now as follows: Button- 
head structural rivets, % in. in diameter and larger, 
$4.15 per 100 lb., base, and conehead boiler rivets, same 
sizes, $4.25 per 100 lb., base, f.o.b. Pittsburgh. Terms 


are 30 days net or one-half of 1 per cent for cash in 
10 days. 


Cold-Rolled Strip Steel_—Nearly all consumers have 
covered their needs through the first quarter of 1917, 
but none of the makers is quoting for delivery beyond 
that period. The high prices ruling have apparently not 
had the effect of cutting down consumption to any 
extent, as the contracts placed for the first quarter are 
fully as large as were placed at this time a year ago. 
On current orders for fairly prompt shipment makers 
quote $7 for fair-sized quantities up to $7.50 per 100 
lb. for small lots; on contracts for first quarter delivery, 
$6.50 to $7. Terms are 30 days net, less 2 per cent off 
for cash in 10 days, delivered in quantities of 300 Ib. 
or more when specified for at one time. 


Merchant Steel.—Prices are up fully 10 per cent, 
and some makers will not sell for delivery beyond the 
first quarter, owing to the uncertainty of future costs 
of pig iron and labor. In a few cases, to the very 
largest consumers, some contracts have been placed for 
delivery through the entire first half of next year. We 
quote small lots as follows, f.o.b. mill, Pittsburgh: Iron 
finished tire, 4% x 1% in. and larger, 2.90c. base; under 
% x 1% in., 3c. base. Planished tire, 3c. to 3.05c. 
Smooth channel tire, 4% to % and 1 in., 3.10c. to 3.25¢.; 
1% in. and larger, 3.25c. Toe calk, 3.40c. to 3.60c. base. 
Flat sleigh shoe, 2.90c. to 3c.; concave and convex, 3c. 
to 3.10c. Cutter shoes, tapered or bent, 3.75c. to 4c., 
depending on specification. Spring steel, 4.15c. to 4.25c. 
Machinery steel, smooth finish, 3.25c. to 3.40c. 


Wrought Pipe.—The advanced prices are not only 
firmly held, but more advances are looked for before 
the first of the year. On lap-weld, iron and steel, mills 
are sold up practically to July 1, 1917, but on butt-weld 
they can make deliveries in four to six weeks. Several 
of the larger pipe mills have now entered more orders 
for tubular products twice over than they took in all 
of last year. An inquiry is in the market for 20 to 25 
miles of 8-in. line pipe for delivery to a West Virginia 
gas company. It is not likely, however, that many 
large contracts for line pipe will be placed for a while, 
as the mills cannot make deliveries before March or 
April. Discounts now effective on black and galvanized 
iron and steel pipe are given on another page. 


Boiler Tubes.—Local mills making iron and steel 
boiler tubes are completely sold up for eight or ten 
months into 1917, and state that consumers are speci- 
fying freely against contracts. Premiums are offered 
over regular prices for early deliveries on either iron or 
steel tubes. Another advance in prices is looked for 
before the first of the year. Discounts now in effect are 
given on another page. 


Coke.—Last week there was a decline of $1 a ton or 
more in the price of furnace coke for prompt shipment, 
sales having been made as low as $6.50 per net ton at 
oven, and probably lower. Producers and dealers both 
say the supply of cars is not any better, and labor is 
still scarce, but the demand for spot coke fell off, and 
this probably explains the decline. One leading produ- 
cer claims to have refused $4 for 10,000 tons of blast- 
furnace coke per month for the first half and is said to 
be quoting $4.50, but the market has not reached that 
price. Some furnace men who have not covered their 
coke needs for the first half are not willing to contract 
at present prices, feeling that the market may be lower. 
Higher prices are being paid for best makes of foundry 
coke, both for spot shipment and on contracts. We 
quote high grade blast-furnace coke for prompt ship- 
ment at $6.50 to $7 per net ton at oven, and on contracts 
from $3.75 to $4; best grades of 72-hr. foundry coke for 
spot shipment, $7.50 to $8, and on contracts $5 to $6. 
The Connellsville Courier gives the output of coke in the 
upper and lower Connellsville regions for the week end- 
ed Nov. 11 as 421,513 net tons, an increase over the pre- 
vious week of 13,231 tons. 


Old Material.—The local market is firm, with all 
signs pointing to higher prices, but the volume of sales 
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by dealers to consumers is not heavy. Dealers that 
have scrap piled in their yards are inclined to hold it 
for a higher market, one with an exceptionally heavy 
stock of old rails having decided not to sell any until 
after Jan. 1, in the belief that prices will then be 
several dollars a ton higher. There is a fairly heavy 
demand for low phosphorus melting scrap and for 
borings and turnings. A sale of 3000 tons of selected 
heavy steel scrap for delivery in the first four months 
of 1917 is reported at $21, delivered to consumers’ mills; 
also a sale of 1000 tons of borings at $8.50 and 1000 
tons of low phosphorus melting stock at $25, delivered 
at buyers’ mills. Bids which have gone in on the Penn- 
sylvania and Baltimore & Ohio scrap lists are said to 
be about $3 a ton higher on most grades of steel scrap 
than were bid on the previous lists. Prices now being 
quoted by dealers for delivery in Pittsburgh and points 
that take the same rates of freight, per gross ton, are 
as follows: 


Heavy steel melting scrap, Steuben 
ville, Follansbee, Brackenridge: 
Sharon, Monessen, Midland and 
Vittsburgh, delivered 


.$21.00 to $22.00 


No. 1 foundry cast aS ie 17.00 to 17.50 
Rerolling rails, Newark and Cam 

bridge, Ohio, Cumberland, Md., and 

MPramiiin, PR. ..ccccsacses 24.50 to 25.00 
Hydraulic compressed sheet scrap. 16.50 to 17.00 
Bundled sheet scrap, sides and ends 

f.o.b. consumers’ mills, Pittsburgh 

GimtPriect ons so sda Veni er : 13.50 14.f 
Sundled sheet stamping scrap. 13.00 to 13.54 
No. 1 railroad malleable stock 17.50to 18.00 
Railroad grate bars ....... : 12.50to 13.00 
Low phosphorus melting stock 24.00 to 25.00 
Iron car axles ire eee oh eb 1200to 43.00 
Steel car axles .........2.e0:: 12.00to 43.00 
Locomotive axles, steel . i4.00to 45.00 
No. 1 busheling scrap..... 16.00 to 16.50 
Machine-shop turnings ..... 8.50 to 9.00 
Old carwheels ......... 16.50 to 17.00 
Cast-iron borings ............ 10.00 to 10.50 
*Sheet bar crop ends...... os 21.50 to 22.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought scrap... 21.00 to 22.00 
Heavy steei axle turnings...... 13.00 to 13.50 
Heavy breakable cast scrap 15.00 to ( 


*Shipping point 


Chicago 
CHIcAGoO, ILL., Nov. 22, 1916.—(By Wire.) 

Western railroads are being given the opportunity to 
cover for 1918 rails at the new prices of $38 and $40, and 
approximately 165,000 tons is under negotiation, with 
sales last week amounting to about 50,000 tons. Orders 
for car steel comprised the bulk of the week’s business, 
which for one interest alone totaled over 135,000 tons. 
An advance of $2 per ton has been made on shapes, 
plates and bars and minimum sheet prices are higher 
by $5 to $8 per ton. Some of the independent interests 
are now regularly quoting 4c., Pittsburgh, for tank 
plates for first half. Bolt prices have been raised 5 per 
cent and rivets $3 per ton. Out of stock, prices for 
black and galvanized sheets have been again raised, toa 
minimum of 4.15c. for black and 5.80c. for galvanized. 
Prices of pig iron and scrap continue their rapid up- 
ward movement, with some limitation of business as a 
result of high prices and scarcity of materials. At 
Chicago an award of 18,000 tons of cast-iron pipe has 
been made. 

Pig Iron.—The chief concern of buyers in the past 
week has had to do with the question of last half iron. 
Negotiations were inaugurated with the offering of a 
standard Southern iron at $19 for last half, $1 per ton 
less than the first half price. The furnaces have taken 
a round tonnage at that price, probably over 50,000 
tons, and the price has now been advanced to $20 for 
the entire year. This activity has been almost entirely 
confined to Southern iron, though involving the com- 
petitive Northern high-phosphorus iron to some extent. 
The Northern furnaces are not considering last half 
sales of standard foundry and malleable irons, in view 
of the uncertainty regarding the proportion of capacity 
that will be employed in the manufacture of steel- 
making irons. There is still inquiry in the market for 
Bessemer iron in quantity. The furnace situation in the 
South is also being determined in considerable measure 
by the number of stacks that have been put on basic and 
Bessemer iron. For Southern foundry, the price is now 
definitely at $20, Birmingham, for sale in Northern 
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markets, and Northern competitive iron is selling at 50c. 
to $1 per ton higher. For other Northern iron $27 is 
being quoted. Charcoal-iron prices have been advanced 
to a minimum of $26, and producers are requiring that 
all inquiry be submitted. The amount of iron of all 
kinds under negotiation is considerable, and buyers de- 
siring to close find themselves under the necessity of 
moving quickly. For Lake Superior charcoal iron we 
quote delivery prices at Chicago to include a freight 
rate of $1.75. The following quotations are for iron de- 
livered at consumers’ yards, except those for Northern 
foundry, malleable Bessemer and basic iron, which are 
f.o.b. furnace, and do not include a switching charge 
averaging 50c. per ton: 

Lake Superior charcoal, Nos. 2 to 5. - $26 75 to $27 


7 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 1....... 27.25 to 28.25 
Lake Superior charcoal, No. 6 and 


Scotch - nce : ikaw we 27.75 to 28.75 
Northern coke foundry, No. 1.... 'ictvertace See 
Northern coke foundry, No. 2...... pied ae 27.00 


Northern coke foundry, No rid cal ahve tome ake 
Northern high phosphorus foundry... 25.00to 25.50 
Southern coke No, 1 f'dry and 1 soft 24.50to 25.00 
> 
24 


, 
Southern coke, No. 2 f'dry and 2 soft 00to 24.50 
Malleable Bessemer .... . ta ° ese ° ° 27.00 
Basic eoeeserees e° peur ecveserseceeses eer 27.00 
Low phosphorus ‘ a ows ; es 40 00 
Silvery, 8 per cent.. coe e AR ee 35.50 to 36.00 
Bessemer ferrosilicon, 10 per cent 40.50 to 42.50 


(By Mail) 


Rails and Track Supplies.—With the announcement 
of the advance in the prices of rails to $38 for Besse- 
mer and $40 for open hearth, opportunity has been 
given the Western railroads to cover their needs for 
1918. Of about 165,000 tons under negotiation, ap- 
proximately 50,000 tons were booked last week at the 
new price, and the situation suggests that buying by 
other railroads will follow rapidly. Light rail sales 
have been exceptionally heavy, and prices for these 
sections have been advanced $4 per ton. Spike and 
bolt prices are also higher. Quotations are as follows: 
Standard railroad spikes, 2.75c. to 2.90c., base; track 
bolts with square nuts, 4c. to 4.50c., base, all in carload 
lots, Chicago; tie-plates, $52 to $54, f.o.b. mill, net ton; 
standard section Bessemer rails, Chicago, $38, base; 
open hearth, $40; light rails, 25 to 45 lb., $44; 16 to 20 
lb., $45; 12 lb., $46; 8 lb., $47; angle bars, 2.25c. 





Structural Material.—Steel for carbuilding purposes 
again constituted the bulk of the week’s buying, but 
untess earlier deliveries can be had than are generally 
understood to be possible, the cars now being ordered 
will not contribute any relief to the shortage before 
next summer is well advanced. Better conditions ob- 
tain, however, in the matter of deliveries with respect 
to structural steel than is true of some other products. 
An advance of $2 per ton has been announced for 
shapes, and 2.90c., Pittsburgh, is now the minimum quo- 
tation. The Haskell & Barker Car Company took the 
large orders for cars last week, embracing 500 re- 
frigerator and 500 stock for the Great Northern and 
1000 box for the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Building 
contracts reported closed last week involved no large 
steel requirements. The principal lettings of the week 
include 2300 tons taken by the American Bridge Com- 
pany, of which 1200 tons is for a Northern Pacific ore 
dock, 300 tons for the Great Northern, 200 tons for the 
Minneapolis & St. Louis, 200 tons for the Illinois Steel 
Company and 400 tons for the American Can Company. 
Wendnagel & Co. took a 400-ton building and the Gage 
Structural Steel Company a 150-ton job. We quote 
plain structural material, Chicago, from mill, 3.089c. 


We quote for Chicago delivery of structural steel from 
jobbers’ stocks 3.35c. 


Plates.—The leading interest has advanced its price 
for plates $2 per ton to the basis of 3.35c., Pittsburgh, 
but for current orders, where near-by delivery is de- 
sired, quotations continue to range from 3.75c. for na- 
row plates to 5c. for wide. The larger part of last 
week’s business in plates was made up of car steel, 
there having been some falling off in the inquiry for 
ship plates. Orders from tank and boiler shops are 
generally small and for early delivery. We quote for 
Chicago delivery of plates from mill at its convenience, 
3.539¢c. For prompt shipment we quote 3.939c. to 4.189c. 
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in widths up to 72 in., and for wide plates 4.689c¢ to 
5c. 

We quote for Chicago delivery of plates from jobbers’ 
stocks 4c. 

Sheets.—The mills that have sheets to sell are ask- 
ing from 4c. to 4.25c., Pittsburgh, for No. 28 black, and 
for blue annealed from 3.50c. to 3.75c. Galvanized 
sheets are quoted at various prices between 5c. and 
6c., f.o.b., Pittsburgh Sheet makers report that the 
amount of inquiry they are under necessity of declining 
to consider is amazing. Few mills have anything to 
offer for the first quarter, and only a part of the de- 
mand for second quarter seems possible of being con- 
sidered. We quote, for Chicago delivery, blue annealed, 
No. 16 and heavier, 3.689c. to 3.939c.; box annealed, 
No. 17 and lighter, 4.189c. to 4.439¢c.; No. 28 galvanized, 
5.689c. to 6e. 

Store prices for sheets, we quote for Chicago delivery out 
of stock, minimum prices applying on bundles of 25 or more, 
as follows: No. 10 blue annealed, 3.80c.; No. 28 black, 4c. to 
4.10c.; No. 28, galvanized, 5.50c. to 5.60c. 

Bars.—Aside from the announcement of the advance 
of $2 in the price of mild steel bars there is little of 
interest transpiring in respect to bars. The makers of 
rail carbon steel and of iron bars are more than com- 
fortably situated, and their conservatism in the consid- 
eration of additional business is augmented by the un- 
certainty surrounding the cost and availability of scrap 
and fuel. We quote mill shipment, Chicago, as fol- 
lows: Bar iron, 2.65c.; soft steel bars, 2.989c.; hard 
steel bars, 2.60c.; shafting, in carloads, 20 per cent off; 
less than carloads, 15 per cent off. 

We quote store prices for Chicago delivery: Soft steel 
bars, 3.5.c.; bar iron 3.35c.; reinforcing bars, 3.35c. base 
with 5c. extra for twisting in sizes % in. and over and usual 
ecard extras for smaller sizes; shafting net list. 

Rivets and Bolts.—An advance of 5 per cent in the 
prices of bolts and nuts, announced at the end of last 
week, was coincident with the placing of specifications 
for many millions of bolts against contracts at the 
previously ruling prices. Some of the irregularities 
in prices appear also to have been cleared up and with 
the increasing scarcity and cost of bars, rods, fuel and 
labor, concessions are considered by the trade as much 
less likely to recur. We quote as follows: Carriage 
bolts up to % x 6 in., rolled thread, 50; cut thread, 
40-714; larger sizes, 35; machine bolts up to % x 4 in., 
rolled thread, with hot pressed square nuts, 50-5; cut 
thread, 40-10-5; large size, 40; gimlet-point coach 
screws, 50; hot pressed nuts, square, $2.60 off per 100 
lb.; hexagon, $2.60 off. Structural rivets, 4% to 1% 
in., 4.15c., base, Chicago, in carload lots; boiler rivets, 
10c. additional. 


Store prices are as follows: Structural rivets, 4.25c 


boiler rivets, 4.35c.; machine bolts up to % x 4 in, 50; 
larger sizes, 40-5; carriage bolts up to % x 6 in, 40-10; 
larger sizes, 35-5: hot pressed nuts, square, $3 and hexagon, 


$3 off per 100 1lb.; lag screws, 50-5. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The advance in pipe prices of $3 
per ton announced last week was followed two days later 
by another of $2 per ton and we have revised our quo- 
tations accordingly. At Chicago an award of 15,000 
tons has been made to the leading interest at $35 per 
ton and of 3300 tons to the American Cast Iron Pipe 
Company at a slightly lower figure. The United States 
Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Company will also furnish 
1500 tons for Duluth. St. Paul is in the market for 
1250 tons and Bay City, Mich., for 550 tons. We quote 
as follows, per net ton, Chicago: Water pipe, 4 in., 
$40.50; 6 in. and larger, $37.50, with $1 extra for Class 
A water pipe and gas pipe. 

Wire Products.—Although the demand for wire nails 
and plain and barb wire seems to have abated but lit- 
tle, the reason for. which is indicated in very complete 
reports recently received showing stocks in the hands 
of both jobbers and retailers as much below normal, 
the withdrawal of sales forces from the field has 
brought a noticeable decrease in fence sales. We quote 
as follows per 100 lb.: Plain wire, Nos. 6 to 9, base, 
$3.089; wire nails, $3.039; painted barb wire, $3.189; 
galvanized barb wire, $3.889; polished staples, $3.189; 
galvanized staples, $3.889; all Chicago. 


Old Material.—The advances in the prices of scrap 
in the last week were hardly as radical as those of the 
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week preceding, although still abnormal. But the quan- 
tity of old material coming into the market for sale 
continues so limited that each small lot of a few cars 
brings its own price. Of the several small lists of 
railroad scrap offered last week none exceeded 600 tons. 
Dealers are finding themselves unable to do business 
in many instances because of the disproportionate 
amount of money involved in the handling of scrap and 
because of the rapid changes in prices. Buyers of old 
material are for the most part taking all that is offered 
but are still using up their stocks more rapidly than 
they can be replenished. The uncertainty of the scrap 
supply is seriously affecting the question of new ma- 
terial sales in a number of lines. Foundry grades and 
old carwheels have advanced least rapidly, and some 
attention is being given to their use as substitutes for 
other materials. We quote for delivery at buyers’ 
works, Chicago and vicinity, all freight and transfer 
charges paid, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails VE-Rie RED Meta S ee .. $25.00 to $26.00 
en RUE 67 a oan be hee wk omc eens 25.50to 26.00 
Cee GED aon Caden eeae swans ba ees 18.00 to 18.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling....... 5.00 to 26.00 


» 

Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 23.50to 24.00 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 21.00to 22.00 
Frogs, switches and guards, cut apart 21.50to 22.00 
Shoveling steel . a areal alcatel olla eerie a 19.00to 19.50 
ees GUIS CUPMIRGD ns iic cca ks tans . 10.00to 10.50 
Per Net Ton 

Iron angles and splice bars......... 26.00 to 26.50 


Iron arch bars and transoms........ 25.50 to 26.00 
te I OE 2 ns a ane a he wee 19.50to 20.00 
Iron car axles 33.00 to 34.00 
Steel car axles cae neds s 37.50 to 38.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 22.00 to 23.00 
No. 2 railroad wrought 21.00 to 22.00 
Cole Se cas niea dd basweed baaw oceans 21.00 to 22.00 
un DN NO ara wlaw ss tease a anaes 15.00 to 15.50 
Peek: SRR dc cava was weeaweeee 18.50to 19.00 
Pah 1a SEY. sb a 0 ux oda bwin we 12.75to 13.25 
Steel knuckles and couplers......... 23.50to 24.50 
Steel springs ....... A ES ee eee 23.50to 24.50 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 13.50to 14.00 
Boiler punchings oe a ead oaees 19.50 to 20.00 
Locomotive tires, smooth .......... 25.00 to 2600 
Machine-shop turnings ............. 8.00to 8.50 
Og Ee ere rr re cece. 7.75 to 8.2 


ee ee a eee ee rokaw ee ow 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 12 25to 
CIRRG DONE wen vais backs dub eacalen ara: One 
1 
] 
1 


6.00to 1 

2 1 

3.00 to 13.50 

Brake shoes 3 l 
l 

l 


3.00 to 
Railroad malleable 


6.50 to 
Agricultural malleable 4.50 to 


00 


00 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 21, 1916. 

An interesting event of the past week was the 
purchase by a Coatesville plate mill of about 20,000 tons 
of Southern basic pig iron for which it paid $20, fur- 
nace, or $25.25, delivered, which is 75c. less than the 
furnace price asked by Northern producers. The latter 
quote $26, furnace. Standard low phosphorus is fast 
approaching the $50 level, makers now asking $47 to 
$49, delivered, according to analysis. The demand for 
material low in phosphorus is enormous, and presents a 
serious situation in view of its restricted production. 
The demand for plates is greater than ever, and turning 
business away is a common occurrence. Blue annealed 
sheets have been advanced. The structural mills in 
this territory have not contracted heavily into the 
second quarter of 1917, but they see that a large ton- 
nage specified for the first quarter wil] extend into the 
second. Some of the railroads, as well as shipbuilders, 
are making efforts to reserve rolling capacity for 1918, 
the former for rails and the latter for plates. The 
domestic makers of ferromanganese are holding their 
product more firmly, concessions on prompt deliveries 
having practically disappeared. Blast-furnace ferro- 
silicon is becoming scarce. The old material market is 
active all along the line, and several thousand tons of 
heavy melting steel has been taken at $21, delivered. 


Pig Iron.—In point of tonnage the greatest activity 
has been in basic, about 30,000 tons of which was taken 
by two consumers. A Coatesville plate mill closed for 
about 20,000 tons of Southern basic, first half delivery, 
at $20, furnace, or $25.25, delivered. At least two 
eastern Pennsylvania mills quoted $26, furnace. A 
central Pennsylvania consume: took 10,000 tons, second 
quarter delivery, at $26, furnace, about equal to $27.25 
delivered. In view of their sold-up condition, the un- 
successful Northern bidders are expressing but little 
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regret over the loss of the business through the deal in 
Southern basic. Of equal interest is the continued 
activity in low phosphorus iron and the manner in 
which it is approaching the $50 mark. One furnace 
disposed of 12,000 to 15,000 tons for varied deliveries 
throughout next year at prices ranging from $45.75 to 
$46.75, delivered, and the makers are now asking $47 
to $49, according to analysis. Lebanon low phosphorus 
is quoted about $2 less. The supply of low phosphorus 
available for any delivery is almost entirely absorbed, 
and the situation is regarded as grave by those inter- 
ested. Important makers of foundry iron are not 
attempting to maintain any schedule of prices, and in 
view of the wide range involved in recent transactions 
it is difficult to place the market. For a couple of 
100-ton lots of eastern Pennsylvania No. 2 X, $27, 
furnace, or $27.79, delivered, was paid. For other lots 
$26, furnace, was paid. One brand is held at $26.50, 
furnace, equal to $28.40 delivered. The coke problem 
continues serious, and is having a direct effect on 
prices. Foundry iron has been fairly active, almost 
entirely for future delivery, indicating that founders 
look for a big year in 1917. Several round lots of gray 
forge have been taken, and inquiry is still unsatisfied. 
Quotations for this grade range from $24 to $25. A 
local pipe works contracted for a round lot of iron. 
The leading Virginia maker withdrew from the market 
when quoting $24, furnace, or $26.75, delivered, and 
while sales are reported at $25 to $26, furnace, $24 
would seem to bear about the correct relation to the 
quotations for eastern Pennsylvania iron. Southern 
iron would sell here were it possible to obtain deliveries. 
Quotations for standard brands delivered in buyers’ 
yards, prompt shipment, range about as follows: 


Eastern Pa. No. 2 X foundry........$25.50 to $26.50 
Eastern Pa. No. 2 plain............. 25.00to 26.00 
Viretnia NO. BX TOUNET 1 cc cccvsneccsvadvaes 26.75 
Wereee P00. FZ PARR. iw cesses dvocenesswees 26.50 
er CN nk nee cdbeskcsands ones dc ee ae 
DOES oi ncchas baer base een ehodsecn: a. ee 
Standard low phosphorus............ 47.00 to 49.00 


Iron Ore.—Imports in the week ended Nov. 18 con- 
sisted of 4295 tons from Spain and 6900 tons from 
Chile. 


Ferroalloys.—Foreign 80 per cent ferromanganese 
is unchanged at $164, first half delivery. Domestic 
makers have been doing some prompt business under 
this figure, but their quotations are now stronger at 
$165, delivered. The quotation on forward 50 per cent 
ferrosilicon is pretty well established at $100, Pitts- 
burgh, for carloads, and $1 less for 100-ton lots. Small 
lots for nearby delivery command from $110 to $115, 
Pittsburgh. A sale of 500 tons of 10 to 11 per cent 
ferrosilicon, last half delivery, was made at $36, fur- 
nace, or $39.44, delivered, but for prompt up to $44.44, 
delivered, is quoted. Blast-furnace ferrosilicon is un- 
questionably scarce. Spiegeleisen is quoted at $50, 
furnace, and is strong. 

Plates.—Several hundred tons of tank steel have 
been purchased at 5c., Pittsburgh, or 5.159c., Philadel- 
phia, for delivery in six months. For flange steel, eight 
weeks’ shipment, 6.15c., Eastern mill, has been paid. 
An order for 10,000 tons of ship plates, delivery in the 
last quarter of 1917, at 4.50c., Pittsburgh, was declined, 
likewise 1300 tons to be shipped in the first quarter of 
1917, for which 5c., Pittsburgh, was offered. The mini- 
mum quotation in this territory is 4.159c., Philadelphia, 
with a leading maker quoting 4.909c., Philadelphia, as 
his bottom price. On marine boiler steel, 10.40c., Pitts- 
burgh, is quoted. The heavy demand for ship plates is 
without abatement, some of the shipbuilders trying to 
reserve capacity as far ahead as 1918. Quotations 
range from 5.159c. to 5.659c., Philadelphia. 

Bars.—Makers in this territory quote 3.159c., Phila- 
delphia, as their minimum for steel bars. The market is 
active. Iron bars are stronger and an advance from 
2.659c., Philadelphia, carload lots, is predicted. There 
is a heavy export inquiry for iron bars. 

Billets.—With deliveries in the next few months 
more difficult than ever to procure, open-hearth re- 
rolling billets are strong at $55, with forging steel at 
$65 to $75. 

Structural Material—An eastern Pennsylvania mill 
continues to quote 3c., Pittsburgh, for Eastern shipment, 
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and 3c., mill, for Western shipment, this level being its 
minimum. Another maker is almost out of the market 
for first half material, but names 3c., Pittsburgh, when 
it quotes. All of the mills find their bookings for the 
first quarter will run heavily into the second. In 
exceptional cases only have they sought second quarter 
business. Meanwhile inquiry continues heavy, although 
no important building propositions are mentioned. 

Sheets.—No. 10 blue annealed are higher at 3.909c., 
Philadelphia. 


Rails.—For odd lots of steel rails, ranging up to 250 
tons, $50, mill, has been paid, a steel mill which rolls 
rails being a buyer at that price. Even at this price it 
is pointed out that steel is much more valuable for 
other purposes. Several of the railroads are feeling 
round, in the endeavor to reserve rolling capacity for 
1918. It is considered very probable that some of the 
roads will not receive the 1917 deliveries for which they 
bargained. The Southern Railway is about to close for 
200,000 patent rail joints. The Norfolk & Western and 
the Chesapeake & Ohio are in the market for spikes. 


Coke.—High prices for coke continue to rule, with 
consumers who are not getting good deliveries on their 
contracts seeking new sources of supply. For spot 
furnace $7 per net ton at oven has been paid, and $7.50 
to $8 is quoted. Contract furnace is nominal at $3.75 
to $4. Prompt foundry is held at $9 to $10 per net 
ton at oven, and contract at $6 to $7. Freight rates 
from the principal producing districts are as follows: 
Connellsville, $2.05; Latrobe, $1.85, and Mountain, $1.65. 

Old Material.—The market is strong and active, 
consumers and not brokers doing the buying. An 
Eastern mill took about 15,000 tons of heavy melting 
steel at $21, delivered. Coatesville is again under em- 
bargo. An exporter has offered $25 for steel to be 
shipped to Italy. Low phosphorus scrap is none too 
plentiful and is correspondingly strong. Quotations for 
delivery in buyers’ yards in this district, covering east- 
ern Pennsylvania and taking freight rates from 35c. to 
$1.35 per gross ton, are as follows: 


No. 1 heavy melting steel............ $21.00 to $21.50 
Old steel rails, rerolling............. 24.00to 25.00 
Low phos. heavy melting steel scrap. 28.00 to 30.00 
Old ateel axles (fOr GROOFt) . 6c ccctscsceccoese 40.00 
OOE IFO BRIGN COOP GHBOCE) 65 occ cases ccseear 40.00 
J. We Sh” AR arr: 24.00 to 25.00 
Ce CRE: oe Sienna oe eeede ae 19.00 to 20.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 24.50to 25.00 
We POURerrers DENG 2s ccicws decides crews 17.50 to 18.00 
Be: Eh: SE MNS S45 8 vedere eee we wees 14.50 to 15.00 
SD CERNE ac nas Foca ketene 14.50 to 15.00 
wn GE 4, 0k few dca. wk Ow le ates bre 11.00 to 11.50 
Machine-shop turnings ..........e.. 10.50to 11.00 
Re ere ser et 12.00 to 12.50 
PIG. B Rs ce edaneeds cca bie ae RO 19.00 to 19.50 
CRPOES DORE, FAMTORG Wok isi ces cesses 14.50to 15.00 


aa OEE EOTE UP TOES Cree 15.00 to 15.50 
PEE WHRREMOD: 6 6 ce aics cea veesees 16.50 to 17.00 


Cincinnati 
CINCINNATI, OHIO, Nov. 22, 1916.—(By Wire.) 


Pig lren.—Southern iron for spot shipment has been 
sold in past years at higher prices than now prevail, 
but quotations for forward delivery have perhaps never 
been so high. ‘ast week a large tonnage was con- 
tracted for at $19, Birmingham basis, for shipment in 
the last half of next year. To-day’s prices are set at a 
minimum of $21, and some No. 2 foundry has been sold 
as high as $22.50 for that delivery, while the asking 
price of one sales agency is $23. Only a small tonnage 
of Southern iron is available for shipment this year, 
and a still smaller quantity is offered for movement in 
the first half of 1917. As far as Northern iron is con- 
cerned, $26, Ironton, is the lowest obtainable figure, and 
only business for the last half of 1917 is wanted at this 
price. The furnaces in the Hanging Rock district are 
sold up to July 1 and have only a few straggling lots 
of off-grade iron to sell for prompt delivery. Both 
Northern and Southern basic contracts reported as 
closed for the last half of next year run up to nearly 
70,000 tons. About 50,000 tons of this goes to melters 
in St. Louis territory. Other lots were taken by nearby 
consumers. Another sale of approximately 12,000 tons 
was made to an Ohio user. Most of this iron will come 
from the South. Southern iron contracts for the last 
half of next year are too numerous to mention, some 
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noteworthy ones being 2500 tons to a southern Ohio 
melter, 1000 tons to a central Indiana consumer, and 
1500 tons to a central Ohio foundry. The inquiry has 
slackened, except from melters who need some iron to 
carry them through the first half of next year and who 
prefer to let their regular merchants provide them with 
their requirements rather than send out general in- 
quiries. Only a limited business is reported in the sil- 
very irons lately, but more interest is taken in mal- 
leable. The Ohio silvery irons are quoted to-day at $31 
to $32 at furnace, based on 8 per cent analysis, and 10 
per cent Bessemer ferrosilicon ranges from $38 to $40 
at furnace. Based on freight rates of $2.90 from Bir- 
mingham and $1.26 from Ironton, we quote, f.o.b. Cin- 
cinnati, as follows: 


Southern coke, No. 1 f'dry and 1 soft.$24.40 to $25.40 
Southern coke, No. 2 fdry and 2 soft. 23.90to 24.90 
Southern coke, No. 3 foundry....... 23.40 to 24.40 
Southern coke, No. 4 foundry........ 22.90to 23.90 
Southern gray fOrgme ...ccccccccscee 24.40tO 23.40 
Ohio silvery, 8 per cent silicon...... 32.26to 33.26 
SGULare Ce COME). PO. Bic vceccwecdwcve clas 27.76 
Southern Onlo Coke; ING: Ba cccvccccweccwsenes 27.26 
Boutnern GOnie: COme NO Bi vs vies c ostivins cu 26.76 
Southern Ohio malleable Bessemer........... 27.26 
eee ee erent 27.26 
Lake Superior charcoal ...........- 26.20 to 27.20 
Standard Southern carwheel......... 26.90 to 27.40 
(By Mail) 


Coke.—F or either prompt shipment furnace or foun- 
dry coke no exact prices can be quoted. Some rush lots 
of furnace coke have been sold as high as $8 and a lit- 
tle foundry coke has gone at $10 per net ton at oven. 
It is understood that last half business would be taken 
by some of the producers in the Connellsville district 
around $5 for 48-hr. coke and from $5.50 to $6.50 for 
72-hr. The shortage of cars makes it difficult for the 
producers to take care of old customers for any ship- 
ment within the next two months, and this class of busi- 
ness is not solicited. In the Wise County and Poca- 
hontas fields, foundry contract prices range all the way 
from $6 to $8 per net ton at oven. New River pro- 
ducers appear to be out of the market for the time 
being. 

Finished Material.—The nearby mills have advanced 
No. 28 galvanized sheets to 6.15c. and No. 28 black to 
4.40c., f.o.b. Cincinnati or Newport, Ky. The local store 
stocks of galvanized sheets are so limited that they do 
not influence the situation either way. Both the mills 
and jobbers are now only anxious to take care of their 
old customers. Warehouse prices on other commodities 
have not changed. We quote, from stock, wire nails, 
$3.15 per keg, base; barb wire, $4.10 per 100 lb.; plates, 
4.10c.; steel bars, 3.45c.; twisted steel bars, 3.60c.; 
rounds and hexagons, 2-in. and over, 4c.; small struc- 
tural shapes, 3.35c. The nominal quotation on cold- 
rolled shafting is 10 per cent plus list, but higher than 
this has been obtained where prompt shipment could 
be made. 


Old Material.—The market is characterized as wild. 
Prices have been advanced on several classes of scrap 
within the past week over $2 per ton. The rolling mills 
and foundries are contracting heavily, as, even with the 
advances noted, there is a saving in using scrap in place 
of pig iron at the present cost of the latter. The fol- 
lowing are dealers’ prices, f.o.b. at yards, southern Ohio 
and Cincinnati: 

Per Gross Ton 


Bundled Gneet SCFED. ..cscccdcccevas $13.25 to $13.75 
Coe GR SOh bc teas ccaeasawenesses 22.00to 22.50 
Relaying rails, 50 Ib. and up........ 26.50 to 27.00 
i ge BR 21.25to 21.75 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 19.00 to 19.50 
Steel Talis TOS WCAG: occ ccciessuwas 19.00 to 19.50 
Per Net Ton 
No. 1 raflroad wrought. .....ccccces $19.25 to $19.75 
CORE RE ccseeckeentasKacimeses 6.00to 6.50 
SEO CURED ScccctabeKcoveteesweds 6.00to 6.50 
pS | eee ee ee 15.00 to 15.50 
Peck. 2 WOME CURE. vc cccctecccuns 16.75 to 17.25 
BS SD 6.40 cic eenvateddaeweewne 10.00 to 10.50 
BOO: WES coc adavedaciaw Mbiemeaenn es 31.75 to 32.25 
Locomotive tires (smooth inside).... 25.00to 25.50 
Pen: GE BOOS icvcecakueuaenesened 13.00 to 13.50 
PORT ORES cvcavrasnkeeedscuanes 14.00 to 14.50 
Railroad tank and sheet............ 11.50 to 12.00 


The Iroquois Iron Company, Chicago, will equip 
two more of its blast furnaces with Brassert gas-wash- 
ing and drying equipment, the order having been placed 
with Heinrich J. Freyn, Peoples Gas Building, Chicago. 
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Birmingham 
BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Nov. 21, 1916. 

Pig Iron.—The week closing Nov. 18 was featured 
by sales of second half iron by one large interest at 
$19, but by the middle of the week asked $20. The 
leading maker sold a fair tonnage, both of spot and 
first half, on the $20 basis, but declined to open 
its books for the second half. The Alabama Company 
booked 7000 to 8000 tons for second half at $21 and 
placed an equal tonnage of high silicon Clifton iron for 
the same delivery at $24. The premium on this metal is 
usually $2 per ton. On Monday of this week the largest 
foundry-iron interest, which had sold freely into the 
second half at $19 and then $20, advanced for that 
delivery to $21 and was quoting spot at $23. One con- 
sumer was asking for 10,000 tons for second half deliv- 
ery and offering $23. Some spot sales at $24 were 
reported. The leading interest was asking around $23 
for all deliveries. Probably 90 per cent of first half 
capacity has been entered on furnace order books and 
possibly 200,000 for second half delivery has been 
booked. The tone of the market is a little more 
conservative; not that the iron men could not get still 
more for the metal—but they are more careful as to 
forward bookings, the financial cream of the trade 
getting the best showing. Belated consumers in the 
North and Middle West, as well as the South, are ham- 
mering the market to get in. Shipments continue 
heavy. October car movements in Alabama totaled 
87,156, an increase over September of 5000 and of 7000 
ears over October, 1915. The output will be increased 
by one Tennessee and one Republic stack in the near 
future. Gossip of consolidations of Southern steel and 
iron interests, in which mention is made of the Sloss- 
Sheffield and the Gulf States, are without apparent foun- 
dation. Seekers after basic metal have made further 
offers to Southern furnacemen, but they cannot take on 
more basic under the circumstances. We quote for 
second half of 1917 and spot, per gross ton, f.o.b. Bir- 
mingham district furnaces, as follows: 


Se gO. a ee $21.50 to $23.50 
No: 3 S0GGGry Ald MUEL. ccc cdecccees 21.00 to 23.00 
De et EE a CAS ob ANT AC ee eR eee 20.50to 22.50 
Pee Se ds awa cs we cinth een’ 20.25 to 22.25 
CO SOME 6 ict c awe Sanweatenesees 20.00 to 22.00 
ME vac vaca reket cd a ceeenaeanamee 21.00 to 23.00 
CORAWONE ovccdosckcncédecvéccswactveviwamwanes 25.60 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—Southern pipe makers were slow to 
make the advances warranted by the rise in the price 
of pig iron, but they finally did so, the advance of $1 
marked up the week previous being raised by one of $3 
to $5 more. Just prior to the advances sufficient busi- 
ness came in to justify the continuance of the present 
scope of operations, but it is more and more appre- 
hended that high prices will curtail the output. The 
leading pipe company announced a scale of $35 and 
$32 for 4-in. and 6-in. and upward, respectively, while 
another large maker still quotes $30 and $27 re- 
spectively. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. pipe shop 
yards, as follows: 4-in., $34; 6-in. and upward, $31, with 
$1 added for gas pipe and special lengths. 


Coal and Coke.—Steam coal averages around $2.50 
to $3 per ton, and in some instances steam as well as 
domestic coal brings as much as $4.50 and $5. The 
railroads have been extremely watchful of cars. As a 
result, contract coal purchasers have been protected as 
to deliveries over rush and high-priced spot orders. 
Coke rules a little higher all the time, the low-priced 
contracts now being out of the way. The lowest con- 
tract coke, even to preferred customers, is around $4.25 
to $4.50 per net ton at oven, with spot and new contract 
business ruling at $4.50 to $5 for standard beehive, and 
furnace coke at $3.50 to $4, according to circumstances. 
The Woodward Iron Company has let a contract to 
the Otto Coking Company, New York, for 60 by-product 
ovens of the Wilputte type. 


Old Material.—All lines of scrap are active. Wrought 
has practically disappeared from the local yards, owing 
to renewal of operations at certain plants. Prices are 
firm at the advances of the previous week and, in in- 
stances, higher figures are secured. There is no excep- 
tion in the demand. Southern mills secure most of the 
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material owing to propinquity to yards and activity of 
operations. We quote, per gross ton, f.o.b. dealers’ 
yards, as follows: 


Old steel axles.. . $26.00 to $30.00 


Carwheels .. Ss a a a cia. bee ee eee 
11.00 to 
10.00 to 


See EE BOD cb dscie wa sasvivcasaceans 13.00to 13.50 

No. 1 wrought....... ba idea ars 16.00 to 7.00 

Heavy melting steel... icp Siecd eal ie 12.50 to 3 00 

No. 1 machinery cast.... - »0 
1 


Tram carwheels .......... 


] 
1 
1 
12.00 to 12.5 
1 
1 
Stove plate and light cast.. 1 


Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO, Nov. 21, 1916. 

Iron Ore.—The vessel rate for carrying ore from 
ports at the head of Lake Superior to lower Lake ports 
has been fixed at $1 a ton net for 1917, an advance of 
50c. over this season’s contract rate, which was 50c. 
a ton net, or 60c. including the unloading charge. The 
$1 rate has prevailed for wild charters during the 
greater part of this season, and it has been expected 
for some time that it would be established as the 
rate for the coming season. The Escanaba rate has 
not been fixed. Shippers are holding out for the 80c. 
rate from this port. Chartering is not active, the 
large bulk of the vessel tonnage having been tied up 
before the rates were fixed. The new $1 rate, equiva- 
lent to $1.10 gross, is the highest that has prevailed 
since 1909, when the contract rate was $1.25 gross. 
However, the wild rate for the year was only 84%c. 
Reports from Pittsburgh indicate that ore sales have 
been closed at an advance of $1.30 on this year’s prices, 
and while some ore companies have been disposed to 
ask $1.50 more than this season’s prices, it is consid- 
ered that the market for 1917 ore is practically estab- 
lished on the following basis: Old range Bessemer, 
$5.75; Mesaba Bessemer, $5.50; old range non-Besse- 
mer, $5; Mesaba non-Bessemer, $4.85. 

Because of the cold weather during the past few 
days, and the frozen condition of the ore, shipments 
from upper Lake ports were practically at a standstill 
for a week, and a large number of boats are now at 
the upper Lake ports, and will be delayed some time in 
getting cargoes. Due to this delay, some of the ship- 
pers will be unable to bring down all their contract 
ore unless weather conditions are very favorable. 

Pig lron.—The market continues fairly active in 
spite of the advance in prices. Sales of a considerable 
tonnage of foundry and malleable iron for first and last 
half of next year were made during the week at $25 
by northern Ohio furnaces and following an advance in 
prices some foundry-iron sales were booked at $26. 
The Cleveland price has been advanced to $27 for No. 2 
foundry and one Cleveland interest is now asking $28. 
Sales of foundry iron are reported at $27 for first half 
and malleable iron at the same price for this year’s 
delivery. Southern pig iron is fairly active, with the 
tendency still upward. A number of sales are re- 
ported at $20, Birmingham, for No. 2 for last half and 
one interest that was selling at this price in this 
territory last week has advanced to $22. Southern 
iron for delivery before July appears scarce, and for 
prompt shipment and first half deliveries $22 and 
higher are being asked. We quote, delivered Cleve- 
land, as follows: 


UMN, = oscar feo Nea As a) ive al us Go nie a OU $30.9 

NNN | SN ia aug ghar fe tals at a wie Ce aA Oe I Lene BIS Aha 25.95 
eg i PR BE oC a re 27.30 
Southern No. 2 foundry............. $24.00 to 26.00 
ee ee ee eee ee ee ee 25.45 
Jackson County silvery 8 per cent silicon..... 31.00 
Standard low phos., Valley furnace.. 43.00 to 44.00 


Coke.—There is some demand for prompt shipment 
foundry coke, which is quoted at $9.25 to $10 per 
net ton at oven for standard Connellsville makes. Pro- 
ducers generally are declining to quote for first half. 
One foundry has covered for its requirements for the 
entire year of 1917 at $7.50. 


Finished Iron and Steel.—The demand for steel for 
early shipment continues heavy, and one mill that has 
been taking orders for fairly early delivery is now un- 
able to make shipments of steel bars within two to 
four months and on structurai materia! within four to 
six months. Some of the local fabricating shops have 
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placed contracts for first quarter at 3c., Pittsburgh, 
for bars and structural material and 4c. for plates. 
The Carnegie Steel Company has advanced its prices 
to 2.90c. for bars, 3c. for structural material and 3.50c. 
for plates and has made an advance of $4 a ton on 
light rails. Plates continue in heavy demand and are 
quoted by local mills at 4c., Pittsburgh, for light gages 
and 4.50c. for heavy plates. An Eastern mill is quot- 
ing universal plates at 3.75c. to 4c. and sheared plates 
at 4.75c. to 5e. An inquiry is pending for about 12,000 
tons of steel for boats to be built by the Lake ship- 
yards. On this inquiry 4.50c. has been quoted for the 
hull plates and 10.40c. for the marine boiler plates, 
U. S. specifications. One Eastern mill has withdrawn 
from the forging billet market in this territory, hav- 
ing nothing to sell for the first half. Prices on hard 
steel bars for reinforcing purposes have stiffened up to 
2.65¢e. and 2.75¢c., at mill. Local bar-iron mills have 
withdrawn from the market, being unwilling to pay 
the present prices for scrap. The sheet situation is 
growing worse. There is a heavy volume of inquiry 
and some mills that are not entirely sold up are un- 
willing to book additional orders, their withdrawal from 
the market being particularly due to their inability to 
secure deliveries on sheet bars and the unsatisfactory 
situation resulting from the coal and car shortage. 
Sales from the Cleveland warehouse of a Valley mill 
are being made at 4.60c. to 4.75c. for black sheets and 
6c. for galvanized. We quote mill prices at 4.25c. to 
4.50c., Ohio mill, for No. 28 black; 3.75c. for No. 10 
blue annealed and 5.50c. to 6c. for No. 28 galvanized. 
The Brier Hill Steel Company will begin operation Jan. 
1 of the plant of the Western Reserve Steel Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio, which it purchased last week and 
will specialize in this plant on finished sheets for auto- 
mobile and metal furniture trade. Warehouse prices 
are: Steel bars, under 2 in., 3.50c.; over 2 in., 4c.; 
plates, 4.10c.; structural material, 3.60c.; iron bars, 3.45c. 

Bolts, Nuts and Rivets.—Bolt and nut prices have 
been advanced from 5 to 7% per cent and rivet prices 
$5 per ton. The demand for bolts and nuts is heavy. 
Contracts for the first quarter are now being taken 
from the jobbers. Rivets are now being quoted at 
4.25¢., Pittsburgh, for structural and 4.35c. for boiler 
rivets for delivery through the first half. In new bolt 
and nut prices a differential has been provided between 
blank and tapped nuts, which have been commanding 
the same prices. Bolt and nut discounts are as follows: 


Common carriage bolts, % x 6 in., smaller or shorter, 
rolled thread, 50; cut thread, 40 and 7%; larger or longer, 
Machine bolts with h.p. nuts, % x 4, smaller or shorter, 
rolled thread, 50 and 5; cut thread, 40, 10 and 5; larger or 
longer, 40. Lag bolts, gimlet or cone point, 50. Square and 
hexagon h.p. nuts, blank, $2.60 off the list; tapped, $2.40 off. 
C.p.c. and t. hexagon nuts, all sizes, blank, $2.50 off; tapred, 
$2.25 off. Cold pressed semi-finished hexagon nuts, 60 off. 


Old Material.—Further advances in prices of from 
50c. to $1 and more a ton have been made on most 
grades. The market is very firm and dealers expect still 
higher prices. There is considerable activity, mills tak- 
ing about everything offered. Dealers claim the supply 
is searce. It is stated that the New York Central 
Lines have decided to place no more scrap on the mar- 
ket for the present and that some of the other rail- 
roads are holding back on their scrap. However, the 
Baltimore & Ohio has a list out for 15,000 tons or more. 
We quote, f.o.b. Cleveland, as follows: 


Per Gross Ton 


rn: WEES isos ae eke Poi andra oRee $19.50 to $20.00 
DRGGL- FOU: POPOTIOR oki ck ices cawawk id aceebees 22.00 
Steel PAs wider Ss LE. 6. oven te eames 23.00 to 23.25 
SO MEINE  Si.tchereid eee na ta ae Bie de Oe ete 24.00 to 25.00 
ee ere 40 00to 4200 
Heavy melting steel scrap.......... 20.50to 21.00 
NDI, <2 Wiladigi gi Gina oS aux biGs3 os at arbia 15.50to 16.00 
telaying rails. 50 Ib. and over......ccccccccs 25.00 
Agricultural malleable ............. 15.50to 1600 
PROUPOAG WALICRDIO 6 oo wis.civice bc8 been 19.50 to 20.00 


SOOT “MUNI CAMPO ioe kk eis 043 12.50to 1300 
Light bundled sheet scrap.......... 12.25to 12.75 


Per Net Ton 
Iron car axles 


igen ainmhs be kee Wineite $36.00 to $37.00 
Ce EMD! tis oe DOW xials haere peek 8.50to 9.00 
Iron and steel turnings and drillings.. 8.00to 8.5@ 
ee)” ree ae rae ce 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 ratlroad Wrouge@nt. ..ciieiicccns 21.00 to 21.50 
eS MD th wed os.s dks eo ae ae nee 17.00 to 17.50 
Railroad grate DATs .....6ccsesserse 13.25 to 13.50 
TN ERS ci 2k oss eee 13.25to 13.56 
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St. Louis 
St. Louis, Mo., Nov. 20, 1916. 

Pig lron.—The larger foundrymen have covered for 
the first half at least. Business offered for the second 
half of 1917 is being handled gingerly by the furnaces. 
There is a considerable inquiry for low-phosphorus iron, 
wanted for making ingot molds. Important transac- 
tions include one of 1000 tons of Bessemer ferrosilicon 
at $36. Between 800 and 1000 tons of ferromanganese, 
price withheld, was bought by one of the largest open- 
hearth steel-casting concerns. Of No. 2 Southern foun- 
dry iron possibly 8000 tons was bought. Inquiries out- 
standing include 1000 tons of basic Northern and 400 
tons of No. 2 Southern foundry. Other tonnages are 
known to be in negotiation. 

Finished Iron and Steel.—The prices here, although 
they are nominal in view of the present inability to de- 
liver, are: Shapes, 2.90c.; bars, 2.80c.; plates, 3.35c., 
Pittsburgh base. The advance in steel rails of $5 per 
ton has increased the interest in standard section ma- 
terial, bringing nearly all of the railroads in this terri- 
tory into the market with tentative inquiries but with- 
out specific tonnage or delivery mentioned. Movement 
out of warehouse continues free; for stock out of ware- 
house we now quote as follows: Soft steel bars, 3.40c.; 
iron bars, 3.30c. to 3.35c.; structural material, 3.40c.; 
tank plate, 4.05c.; No. 10 blue annealed sheets, 3.85c.; 
No. 28 black sheets, cold-rolled, one pass, 4.50c.; No. 28 
galvanized sheets, black sheet gage, 6.20c.; this last quo- 
tation having been sharply influenced by the advance in 
zinc ore and spelter. 

Old Materials.—The scrap market is sharply higher 
as a result of a big demand, much of which comes from 
dealers who have contracts to fill and are without the 
materials to deliver. The largest consumer in this 
market is also an active buyer, and all of the plants in 
this vicinity are using scrap rapidly. The conditions 
point to still higher prices in the opinion of the best 
informed, particularly on steel scrap. There has been 
some particularly sharp inquiry for rerolling rails and 
also for the heavy melting steel scrap, which has 
prompted disproportionately higher prices on these than 
on some of the other items in the list. Relaying rails 
are very badly wanted, with no supply available, and 
this applies both to standard section and light materials. 
The lists out during the week were one of €00 tons from 
the Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & Omaha and 500 
tons from the Vandalia. We quote dealers’ prices, f.o.b. 
customers’ works, St. Louis industrial district, as fol- 
lows: 

Per Gross Ton 


Old iron rails pc simodiaitaieed wee dara a ae oi $23.00 to $23.50 
O18 steel rails, TrerTOuING ....ccsvcdces 24.50to 25.00 
Old steel rails, less than 3 ft........ 24.50 to 25.00 
Relaying rails, standard section, sub- 

ree re eer 25 00to 27.00 
Old carwheels > While vile 4 oleh xwrieleae 17.00 to 17.50 
No. 1 railroad heavy melting steel 

DES ci iniiecas ance Rane ae eh es OR 21.50to 2200 
Heavy shoveling steel ..........+2.- 900to 1950 
Ordinary shoveling steel ........... 16.50to 1700 
Frogs, switches and guards cut apart 21.50to 22.00 
Benaies EMSC ACTAD 26cccrevaevaceua 11.50to 12.00 

Per Net Ton 

RO DE WOCe 535 creas eek aeons $22 50 to $23.00 
Dieak Be WASP 2...4.40 ceawncaweedens 20 00 to 20.580 


ss ail acetal ta et Se oer 84.50to 35.00 
25.50to 3600 


Iron car axles 
Steel car axles 


Wrought arch bars and transoms.... 26.00to 26.50 
No. 1 ratlroad: WrOUgnt ..2.ccccscces 2150to 22.00 
NO. 2 PAMPOAG WOMB .ccccccwsvwes 20 00to 20.50 
ea”. a ea 21 00to 21.50 
Steel couplers and knuckles ........ 22.50 to 23.00 
Locomotive tires, 42 in. and over, 

SUGGES THEW sac ee sdscasiGiewnes 25.50to 26.00 
sD. GRRE TONOD oidvcvctsuaeu saa 18.50to 19.00 
Cee 100) DOPINE -cicccs cawesueedane 950to 10.00 
IOs 3. DORE, cede re wnetepaswanes 17.75 to 18.25 
No. 1 boilers, cut to sheets and rings 14.00to 14.50 
No. 1 railroad cast SCFAD ...ccscocss 14.75 to 15.25 
Stove plate and light cast scrap.... 10.50to 11.00 
RAIPORE WORD: .cccocesceceesess 15.00 to 15.50 
Agricultural malleable ..........e- 13.00 to 13.50 
ee 8 eer ee er 15.50to 16.00 
Heavy railroad sheet and tank scrap. 14.00to 14.50 
ao Pe 8, eee ee er ree 12 00to 12.50 
Machine shop turnings ............. 10.00 to 10.50 


Coke.—An excited condition prevails. Melters, un- 
able to get deliveries on contracts, buy for prompt ship- 
ment. Sales have been made of 72-hr. best selected Con- 
nellsville foundry at $8.50 per net ton, with 48-hr. coke 
for furnace use at $8. There is no willingness to make 
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contracts at the present time. All sales have been in 
small quantities, but one inquiry is for 15,000 tons of 
turnace coke tor smelter use. By-product coke, so far 
as it is available for delivery, is being held on a parity 
with Connellsville product. 


New York 
NEw YORK, Nov. 22, 1916. 

Pig lron.—There has been an active market on the 
basis of the higher prices established in the past week. 
Southern iron was sold in good-sized lots in the Hudson 
River valley and in New England on the basis of $19 
to $19.50 at furnace for No. 2 foundry in the first half 
of last week. For delivery in the second half of 1917 
sales of Alabama iron have been made at $z0 to $21, 
sirmingham, this week, and for eariy delivery at $21 to 
$22. For warrants $20, Birmingham, has been bid and 
transactions have ranged from $21 to $23. The amount 
of warrant iron has been reduced considerably in the 
past month. Speculative holders are not inclined to 
sell freely, holding for still higher figures. The Inter- 
national Steam Pump Company was in the market re- 
cently for the second half of 1917, asking for a total of 
25,175 tons. It is understood the purchases were not 
made within the time for which bids were asked, and 
new quotations were taken on which awards were to be 
made this week. A large soil pipe interest is in the 
market for 5000 to 10,000 tons for second half of 1917 
and may buy an additional 5000 to 10,000 for first half. 
Considerable buying of malleable iron for New England 
for all of next year is expected, as some buyers have 
yet to cover a relatively large portion of their needs 
for 1917. Virginia furnaces have been alternatively 
selling and withdrawing from the market, and the 
range of quotations in that district now is $24 to $26 at 
furnace for No. 2X iron. The quotations of Pennsyl- 
vania furnaces for next year run from $26 to $27 for 
No. 2X. One Pennsylvania furnace has made a sale of 
10,000 tons of foundry iron for export in the next two 
or three months. As high as $28 has been paid for ex- 
port foundry iron. Buffalo producers ask $27 to $28 at 
furnace for No. 2 X, and as high as $30 has been quoted 
in that district. Quite a price range appears in all 
transactions from the various districts in the past week, 
but the scale of buying has been larger than was ex- 
pected and sellers predict still higher prices. The per- 
plexity of buyers is greatest in respect to second half 
requirements. Some of them are disposed to cover for 
only part of their iron for that period, and some have 
not covered at all. The New Haven embargo was re- 
moved Nov. 18 and New England foundries are again 
taking measures to maintain the former size of their 
stocks. Japan is about closing for 4000 tons of low- 
phosphorus pig iron. Export low phosphorus has sold 
at $45 to $46. We quote at tidewater for early delivery: 
No. 1 foundry, $28 to $28.50; No. 2 X, $27 to $28; No. 2 
plain, $27 to $27.50; Southern iron at tidewater, $27.50 
to $28 for No. 1 and $27 to $27.50 for No. 2 foundry 
and No. 2 soft. 

Ferroalloys.—Sales of domestic ferromanganese in 
the past week have reached considerable proportions, 
probably 5000 tons, and it is understood that $164 to 
$165, delivered, was generally obtained as against sales 
at $160 not long ago. In some cases the delivery ex- 
tends well into 1917. Inquiries for about 2000 tons are 
before the market and the demand is rather more active 
than for some time. The British alloy is quoted at 
$164, seaboard, and a few sales have been made at 
this price. One interest at least would shade this 
quotation for delivery late in 1917. Arrivals continue 
at the pace recently maintained, over 7900 tons having 
been imported in October. Spiegeleisen, 20 per cent, 
is firmer and $50 to $55, furnace, is now asked, as 
against $47 to $50 a week ago. Bessemer ferrosilicon 
is in strong demand, the 10 to 12 per cent grade com- 
manding $35 to $40 per ton, furnace. Contracts for 
1917 are being made for 50 per cent ferrosilicon at 
$100 per ton delivered for carload lots and less and 
$99 per ton for larger quantities. There are only two 
prices instead of three formerly. Domestic producers 
are sold well into 1917. Inquiry for nearby delivery is 
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very active with little material available. There are 
also numerous inquiries from foreign countries, such as 
Italy and Great Britain. One foreign consumer desires 
300 tons of 50 per cent ferrosilicon, 200 tons of 75 per 
cent and 30 tons of 90 per cent ferrosilicon. Consider- 
able business has been done. 


Structural Material.—The 27,000 tons of 6, 7 and 
8-in. beams for France appear to have all been closed, 
and apparently the business was done at about 3.40c., 
Pittsburgh basis. The leading event is an advance 
by the United States Steel Corporation to 3c., Pitts- 
burgh, and the best price for the most attractive lot 
for building work is now minimum at 2.85c., Pittsburgh. 
Bridge building of large portions for railroads, fore- 
casted weeks ago in this column, seem imminent, fol- 
lowing recent pretty generous buying for this kind of 
structures. Several thousand tons for the Lehigh Val- 
ley may be mentioned. A considerable volume of addi- 
tions to buildings is constantly moving, though large 
building projects are hardly conspicuous in number. 
The report of the Bridge Builders’ and Structural So- 
ciety, noted elsewhere, is a close indication of the sur- 
prising total made up of numerous unadvertised jobs. 
It is understood that the McClintic-Marshall Company, 
through the Riter-Conley Mfg. Company, has closed 
for 10,000 tons for the Maryland Steel Company, and 
for 4800 tons for the Youngstown Sheet & Tube Com- 
pany. A large amount of work is expected in connec- 
tion with expansion and changes at the yards of the 
Newport News Shipbuilding & Dry Dock Company. A 
garage on West Sixty-sixth Street, involving 250 tons, 
has been awarded to the Guerber Engineering Com- 
pany; the H. E. Mitler apartment, 500 tons, to the 
Belmont Iron Works; transportation towers, several 
hundred tons, to Milliken Brothers, Inc.; and it is re- 
ported that the Sheffield Farms creamery, 600 tons, 
has been placed with the Levering & Garrigues Com- 
pany. New building projects include an apartment for 
A. S. Cochran, 21 West Fifty-eighth Street, 400 tons; 
Studio Building, Fifty-ninth Street and Sixth Avenue, 
revised, 800 tons; and a Bing & Bing hotel, 48 West 
Forty-seventh Street, 500 tons. We now quote mill 
shipments of plain material at 3.019c. to 3.169c., New 
York, and from warehouse at 3.50c., minimum. 


Steel Plates—Another advance of $5 by the Steel 
Corporation, bringing plates to 3.50c., Pittsburgh, and 
higher warehouse prices are indicative of conditions. 
The prodigious buying of railroad cars is making itself 
felt in the demand for universal and the narrower 
sheared plates, and at this writing buyers are making 
efforts to place round lots for delivery over the next 
few months at less than 3.75c., Pittsburgh. On ship 
plates, even for the third quarter, 6c. has been quoted, 
but no considerable business has been done at higher 
than 5.50c. Following the statement reported a month 
ago that car plates would be 4c. by the first of the 
year, one shipbuilder owns to expecting that 5c. will 
be ruling for shipbuilding purposes by that time; and 
certain it is that little can be obtained now in the first 
half at 4.75c. for the wide plates. Norwegian interests 
are having difficulty in placing some 12,000 to 15,000 tons 
for the last half for four ships to be built on the Pacific 
coast. Some 2000 tons is under consideration for the 
Staten Island Shipbuilding Company. Incidentally, it 
is stated that further ship contracting for Norway 
ownership is not to be expected, as that country has 
already purchased a total vessel capacity of 1,200,000 
tons. Some 9000 to 10,000 cars have been bought, 2000 
each of the New York Central, Burlington, Illinois Cen- 
tral, and Great Northern. We quote universal plates 
in some weeks, and sheared plates up to 84 in., and in 
about three months, at 3.919c. to 4.169c., New York; 
sheared plates wider than 84 in., with little available 
in the first half, at 4.419c. to 5.6€9c.; and all plates 
for indefinite delivery at 3.669c. New York. Out of 
store we now quote 4.5c. to 4.75c., New York. 

Bars.—Some last-half-of-1917 shell-steel contracts 
are now being settled, it is confidently asserted, and 
at 4c. to 4.50c. The 17,000 tons of 2%-in. and smaller 
angles for France are believed to have been bought, 
but it is not known from what mills. Along with plates 
and shapes, an advance has been announced by the 
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Steel Corporation of $4 per ton, or to 2.90c., Pittsburgh. 
Bar iron is strong, and some purchases on foreign ac- 
count of bar-iron products are under quiet considera- 
tion. We quote mill shipments of steel bars at 3.069c. 
to 3.169¢., New York, with small quantities available, 
in 60 to 90 days, and iron bars at 2.669c., New York. 
From warehouses we quote steel bars at 3.50c., and 
iron bars at 3.40c., New York. 


Cast-Iron Pipe.—The city of New Bedford, Mass., 
opens bids to-day on 760 tons of 6 to 30 in. pipe and 
60 tons of castings. This is the only public letting of 
importance that has recently come out. Private buying 
for spring delivery continues brisk. Export inquiries 
are coming out in good volume but the difficulty of 
securing vessel room presents a formidable obstacle 
to the closing of contracts. The market is firm. Car- 
load lots of 6-in., class B and heavier, are quoted at 
$37.50 per net ton, tidewater, with $1 per ton extra for 
class A and gas pipe. 


Old Material.—Conditions are very different from 
those prevailing only a short time ago. Buying is 
active and dealers say that anything can now be sold. 
The demand is not only urgent from domestic consumers 
but large inquiries have appeared for export. Offers 
of $21 to $22 have been made for heavy melting steel 
scrap for shipment abroad. Brokers quote buying 
prices about as follows to local dealers and consumers, 
per gross ton, New York: 


Heavy melting steel scrap (for east- 

ern Pennsylvania shipment)....... $17.50 to $18.00 
Old steel rails (short lengths) or 

WOMEVRIOE (iii ha Sete tens cab a wena 19.75 to 20.00 
= eg eee ee 31.50 to 32.00 
POOTOAUMMS THA sicib0scceac es Keced ees eee. Saee 
Iron and steel car axles (for export). 41.5Nto 42.00 
No. 1 railroad wrought.............. 22.5% to 23.00 
Wrought-iron track scrap............ 20.00 to 20.50 
me. 1 Vara Wroment, WARE. «occ ncteees 17.50 to 18.00 
Lit ifGti:. CROMER) 66 iiic ae kecseess 3.50to 4.00 
CRBt DOTIREE COROR Gio cba bide Wes ece ss 9.50to 9.75 
Machine shop turnings.............. 8.00 to 8.50 
Mixed borings and turnings......... 8.00to 8.50 
Wrought pipe (not galvanized or 

GINO 5 65. @S Sete ed ose emnes 15.50 to 16.00 


Cast scrap has been purchased much more freely 
at advancing prices. Dealers’ quotations to consumers 
of cast scrap are as follows, per gross ton, New York: 


No. 1 cast (machinery) ..........0.. $20.50 to $21.00 
Dee. 2 CR COROT his ices ceed ancdwane 19.50 to 20.00 
DAO MRO Scere ds sees das ewnaes 15.50 to 16.00 
Locomotive grate barsS........c.eeees 15.50to 16.00 
Cee CRPMOOND ohs-wacs crc ceceveteses 20.50 to 21.00 
Malleable cast (railroad)............ 17.50 to 18.00 


Buffalo 


BuFrFALo, N. Y., Nov. 21, 1916. 


Pig Iron.—There is some restriction in buying ow- 
ing to the inability of consumers to obtain deliveries 
desired. One inquiry before the market is for 25,000 
tons of basic for delivery in the last half of 1917, for 
which negotiations are still pending. One of the larg- 
est producers here has retired temporarily from the 
market owing to the filled-up condition of order books. 
Prices appear to range according to untaken capacity 
which different producers have available, and at least 
one interest is still quoting $25 to $27 for extended 
1917 delivery, while another is holding out for a mini- 
mum of $30 on any grade for such delivery as it is 
able to make. We quote as follows for last quarter 
and first half delivery, f.o.b. furnace, Buffalo: 


ee SEO WOE sac Siew s ea dasulee $27.00 to $28.00 
ad. 2 GES. 6 Sbnn se wkend abe ee pane 27.00 to 28.00 
OO Sa ROME cciccsacivasswisce Bee ane 
a, ae EER a0 nia G nine atd © Acetone ate 27.00 to 27.50 
GS SEE ‘wietweceSes aeirneeee an 27.00 to 27.50 
Ce SND 6:4 o ain oH Gee blew nee sine Wola 27.00 to 27.50 
SEROROD  a6. ac owen ne 6-0 e.g ae wine ean ee Le 
Pre ee ye Te ee ee reer ee 30.00 
ee ee re ere eet ee 30.00 to 31.00 
Charcoal, according to brand and an- 

SEE 246 cdo ESSE ese ee Rawk 27.00 to 27.50 


Finished Iron and Steel.—There appears to be a 
greater divergence in prices than has prevailed at any 
time. Higher prices than usual Pittsburgh quotations 
on definite offers (practically all contract tonnage) have 
been declined by sellers in several instances. There 
is evidently greater reluctance on the part of sellers 
to quote prices at all. The agency of one of the largest 
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independent mills announces that it is now out of the 
market on iron bars, due partly to the shortage of 
scrap. There is a decidedly strong demand for sheets, 
and prices are being held firmly, with frequent further 
advances reported. 

Old Material.—Local consumers appear to have cov- 
ered their requirements for the present. There are no 
tonnages of heavy melting steel available, and atten- 
tion is now turning to the cheaper grades of scrap, par- 
ticularly borings and turnings. We quote dealers’ ask- 
ing prices, per gross ton, f.o.b. Buffalo, as follows: 


SEORUS DHONI WONG eo iis aie ewe eee $20.00 to $20.50 
Low phosphorus billet and bloom ends 25.00 to 25.50 
No. 1 railroad wrought............. 22.00to 22.50 
No. 1 railroad and machinery cast... 19.00 to 20.00 
ee caw Src dwins aha hea wes eka 35.00 
SEU MAGN 5 ci woh eMaca a wa kaa ee one eee 35.00 
COED dasiaeuriawdueadtaawncwawds 18.00 to 18.50 
FRMURTOMG MMMORRIO 266k cess ccenans 18.00 to 18.50 


Machine shop turnings 
Heavy axle turnings 
Clean cast borings 


TTC re Try eee 9.00 to 9.25 
ee ee ee ee 14.00 to 14.50 
ven iets eae we bees 9.50to 10.00 


PU FU eine y cais 6 ao wk eo kee wees 20.50 to 21.00 
Locomotive grate bars ............. 14.00 to 14.50 
Stove plate (gross ton)............-. 14.25to 14.75 
WEENIE, PEND. Sve ak ce was cnkewetnwres 14.50to 15.00 
No. 1 busheling Scrap ......cccccces 17.50 to 18.00 
No. 2 Dusheline SCPGD ... oc ceccsccaa 12.50to 13.00 
Bundled sheet scrap ......2.cccccess 13.50to 14.00 


British Steel Market 


Pig Iron Firm and Active—American Billets 
at $70 
(By Cable) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Nov. 22, 1916. 


anes 
The pig-iron market is firm and the demand is 
active. Black sheets are quoted at £19 15s. Tin plates 
are irregular, but clearances from makers’ stocks are 
better. For American 4-in. billets $70 is asked and 
for wire rods £20 is bid, both for January-March de- 
livery c.i.f. Liverpool. We quote as follows: 


Tin plates, coke, 14 x 20, 112 sheets, 108 lb., f.o.b. Wales, 


3s. 
Steel black sheets, No. 28, export, f.o.b, Liverpool, £19 5s 
against £20 a week ago 
Steel ship plates, Scotch, delivered local yards, £13 17s. 6d 
Steel rails, export, f.o.b. works, £10 17s. 6d. 


Hematite pig iron, f.o.b. Tees, 142s. 6d., compared with 
about 140s. a week ago 


Sheet bars (Welsh) delivered at works in Swansea Valley, 
£15 5s. nominal. 

Steel bars, export. f.o.b. Clyde, £18 

Ferromanganese (nominal), £33. 

Ferrosilicon, 50 per cent, c.i.f., £27 


Pig-Iron Output Increasing—Less Demand for 
Billets—Manganese Ore Firmer 


(By Mail) 
LONDON, ENGLAND, Oct. 31, 1916. 

The pressure in pig iron is such that current pro- 
duction is being rapidly absorbed, and manufacturers 
would welcome additional deliveries. The efforts made 
to add to the output are fairly successful. Four more 
blast furnaces having started operations in the East 
coast district, and this should make itself felt. 

Export business has been decidedly more restricted, 
but f.o.b. terms have hardened, while surplus quantities 
in producers’ hands are still extremely small. Hema- 
tite export licenses are practically unobtainable. The 
requirements of steel works are as great as ever, and 
the demand continues rather in excess of current out- 
put. There has been practically no further change in 
the home maximum prices, Cleveland iron remaining 
at 87s. 6d., and East Coast hematite at 122s. 6d. 

The great bulk of productive iron and steel capacity 
is under close official control. The labor problem is as 
difficult as ever, and the prosecution of operations on 
a scale sufficient to cope with running contracts is not 
an easy matter, inasmuch as the supply of raw material 
is not too plentiful. The use of steel for ordinary or 
mercantile enterprise has been further curtailed, so 
that merchant business is being cut down to unim- 
portant dimensions. The tendency of prices is as firm 
as ever in view of the abnormally high cost of produc- 
tion. 

Inquiries for billets are few even at the reduced 
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rates quoted lately in various quarters, despite the 
firmer tendency in America. Consumers have presum- 
ably secured their needs over the end of the year. Four- 
inch material can still be had rather below $65 for 
January-March shipment, c.i.f. Liverpool, but there is 
virtually nothing doing. This also applies to wire 
rods and sheet bars, quotations for which are purely 
nominal. There is a steady inquiry for finished steel, 
especially for shipbuilding. Prices have risen again 
materially, while big premiums are being paid for any- 
thing like near shipment of steel plates. 

With the further reduction of the output of tin plate 
and galvanized as well as black steel sheets, export 
business has fallen off further, for the output is not 
such as to leave any big surplus for export. The fact 
that an atiempt is being made to fix a minimum basis 
price for tin plate against A certificates has served to 
strengthen the market, though a confirmation of this 
has yet to be awaited. This figure is fully justified by 
the cost of production, though the position is compli- 
cated by the lack of new orders. 

There has been a little more life in ferromanganese 
for shipment in the early months of next year chiefly 
to Italy at about £33 to £34 f.o.b., while the quotation 
for this year is quite nominal, makers having nothing 
more to sell. Indian manganese ores rule firmer. 


Fabricated Steel Work in October 


The bridge and structural shops of the country took 
contracts in October corresponding in the aggregate tc 
77 per cent of their capacity. This represents about 
132,000 tons, and is more than any month since May, 
when about 137,500 tons was put under contract. In 
the four months of the interim the rate of contracting 
has been about 95,000 tons, so there would seem to be 
an almost 40 per cent improvement since the temporary 
lull which occurred in steel buying toward the end of the 
first half of this year. The average rate of contracting 
in the 20 months since February, 1915, when the im- 
provement after the shock of the European war was 
first felt, has been about 130,000 tons per month. 


Manganese Ore Imports at Record Rate 


Manganese ore imports into the United States con- 
tinue at a phenomenal rate, and now exceed similar im- 
ports into Great Britain. Those for September were 
73,536 gross tons. The imports in July, August and 
September have been 232,199 tons. The total to Oct. 1, 
1916, is now 469,222 tons, against 173,992 tons to Oct. 
1, 1915, and 215,274 tons to Oct. 1, 1914. The British 
imports to Oct. 1, 1916, were only 348,394 gross tons. 
The monthly rate for the first nine months of this year 
is 52,136 tons, against the previous record of 28,757 
tons per month in 1913. 


Rogers, Brown & Co. say in their weekly market 
report, referring to export demand: “Sweden has been 
an important factor. It has recently placed through 
one agency alone 6500 tons of Southern foundry iron 
and 650 tons of Southern high silicon high phosphorus 
iron. Italy is inquiring for 5000 tons of low silicon 
foundry iron, 3000 tons of Bessemer ferrosilicon and 
in addition there is an inquiry on the market for 
50,000 tons of standard Bessemer for export shipment 
beginning promptly and running through the first quar- 
ter of next year.” 

Spanish iron and steel companies are purchasing 
their own ships, as a result of high freight rates, so as 
to transport their coal and raw materials. The Sociedad 
de Altos Hornos de Vizcaya, of Bilbao, besides having 
recently bought five large steamers, two with a capacity 
of 4000 tons each, has placed a contract with a Spanish 
shipbuilding company for two more at a cost of about 
$400,000 each. This company has invested lately about 
$3,000,000 in steamships. The Sociedad Metallurgica 
Duro-Filguera has ordered two steamers also. 


The Chicago Steel & Wire Company, 1123 West 
Thirty-seventh Street, Chicago, has purchased a plot 
190 x 310 ft., on which it will erect a manufacturing 
building to cost $40,000. 
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Finished Iron and Steel f.o.b. Pittsburgh 


Freight rates from Pittsburgh in carloads, per 100 
lb.: New York, 16.9c.; Philadelphia, 15.9c.; Boston, 
18.9c.; Buffalo, 11.6c.; Cleveland, 10.5¢.; Cincinnati, 
15.8c.; Indianapolis, 17.9c.; Chicago, 18.9c.; St. Louis, 
23.6c.; Kansas City, 43.6c.; Omaha, 43.6c.; St. Paul, 
32.9c.; Denver, 68.6c.; New Orleans, 30.7c.; Birming- 
ham, Ala., 45c. Denver, pipe, 76.1c., minimum carload, 
46,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 83.6c.; mini- 
mum carload, 36,000 lb. Pacific coast (by rail only), 
pipe, 65c.; structural steel and steel bars, 75c., mini- 
mum carload, 50,000 lb.; structural steel and steel bars, 
80c., minimum carload, 40,000 lb. No freight rates 
are being published via the Panama Canal, as the boats 
are being used in transatlantic trade. 

Structural Material.—I-beams, 3 to 15 in.; channels, 
3 to 15 in.; angles, 3 to 6 in. on one or both legs % in. 
thick and over, and zees 3 in. and over, 3c. to 3.lc. 
Extras on other shapes and sizes are as follows: 


Cents per lb 


I-bean over 15 in ’ ; ; 10 
H-beams over 18 in ; 10 
Angles over 6 in., on one or both lees 10 
An:zle Sil on one or both leg é ! I , In 
thick s per steel bar card, Sept ’ 70 
Tees, structural Zz (except 
Channe nd tees, ul ! : pe el 
bar card, Sept. 1, 19 ‘ ‘ i to .S8O 
Deck beams and bulb angl a 0 
Handrail tee . ° i 
Cutting to lengths, under 3 ft. to ft Isive 
Cutting to lengths, under 2 ft. to 1 ft 1 ) 
Cuttirg to lengths, under 1 ft ; = » «1.55 
No charge for cutting to lengths 3 ft. and over. 


Plates.—Tank plates, 4 in. thick, 6 in. up to 100 in. 
wide, 3.50c. to 4.25c., base, net cash, 30 days, or % of 1 
per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots. Extras are: 


Quality Extras 


RE OUI ii ae eae aig ie ete eae ind ess aswebaveeeenes oleae 
Pressing steel (not flange steel for boilers) 
Boiler and ftlange steel plates.. aes Ace 68 be oO es ! 
“A. B. M. A.” and ordinary firebox steel plates...... 0) 
SEE CONN GRIN ck. 5, 6b & woo » a8 wd 0/0 0.0.be Wh ae Caleee 

Locomotive firebox steel 


Marine steel, special extras and prices on applicati 
Gage Extras 
Rectangular, 4 in. thick, over 6 in. wide to 100 in. wide. Base 
Lighter than % in., to 3/16 in., up to 72 in. wide.. 10 
*Lighter than 4 in., including 3/16 in., over 72 in. to 4 
*Lighter than % in., including 3/16 in., over 84 in. to 96 
*Lighter than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 96 in. to 1 
*Lighter than \% in., including 3/16 in., over 100 in. to 102 
Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, up to 72 in. wid 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 72 in. to 84 5 
*Lighter than 3/16 in., including No. 8, over 84 in. to 96 35 
Lighter than No. 8, including No. 10, up to 60 in. wide 30 
Lighter than No. 8, including No. 10, over 60 in. to 64 35 
Up to 72 in. and not less than 10.2 lb. per sq. ft. will be 
considered \% in. 
Over 72 in. must be ordered 14 in. thick on edge, or not 
less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft. to take base price. 
Over 72 in. wide, ordered less than 11 Ib. per sq. ft., down 
to weight of 3/16 in., take price of 3/16 in. 
Over 72 in., ordered weight 3/16 in., take No.8 price 
Over 72 in., ordered weight No. 8, take No. 10 price, 
Width Extras 
CPE 2O0 Wi OR TEP Pa SIIVE ok we kos cddccccocvcsas 05 
ver 110 im: fo 21S te WCIUIVE sos ccc cuconcnccsscocceon .10 
PRE TES ER; BO Tee Oh. SOONG. ikke cccendccseicecsas 15 
Over. 120 in: to 136 im. MClUemlVe. .cccocccocsecvevsceces .20 
Ver 2a Ek OS Low Sh; PRCUUNIVE. ccc caccccscccnessecess 50 
CE Se RT in hich 005 06% din 0008s cere awe i eeteee0eees 1.00 
Length Extras 
Universal plates 80 ft. long up to 90 ft. long............ 05 
Universal plates 90 ft. long up to 100 ft. long.......... .10 
Universal plates 100 ft. long up to 110 ft. long......... 20 
Cutting Extras 
No charge for rectangular plates to lengths 3 ft. and over. 
Lengths under 3 ft. to 2 ft. inclusive..... phbeeeee sewed .25 
Lengths under 2 ft. to 1 ft. inclusive...... rere rr rr rr -50 
NN a eee ewnecececes 1.55 
Circles 3 ft. in diameter to 100 in......... engiapeseanes .30 
Circles over 100 to 110 in, (width extra).............. .35 
Circles over 110 to 115 in. (width extra)........ 5 AC 
Circles over 115 to 120 in. (width extra)....... owe sas -45 
Circles over 120 to 125 in. (width extra)............+:- 55 
Circles over 125 to 130 in. (width extra).............. 80 
Circles over 130 in. (width extra)......... PR re eet 1.30 
Circtes under 3 ft, © 3 ft., ImClaslve..cccccdccsvececse OS 
ren weer 2 te, t6 2. £6. SVS, 2 occcncccieecivesc .80 
es Fs a ccieic ue eed On his'ece eee (besaseneaeny 1.85 
Half circles take circle extras. 
Sketches not over four straight cuts, inc. straight taper .10 
Sketches having more than four straight cuts.......... .20 


Plates sheared to a radius take complete circle extras, 


*Including extra for width. 
Wire Rods.—Including chain rods, $65 to $70. 


Wire Products.—Prices to jobbers effective Oct. 19: 
Fence wire Nos. 6 to 9, per 100 lb., terms 60 days or 2 
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per cent discount in 10 days, carload lots, annealed, 
$2.80; galvanized, $3.50. Galvanized barb wire and sta- 
ples, $3.70; painted, $3. Wire nails, $2.85. Galvan- 
ized nails, 1 in. and longer, $2 advance over base price; 
shorter than 1 in., $2.50 advance over base price. Ce- 
ment-coated nails, $2.75. Woven wire fencing, 55 per 
cent off list for carloads, 54 off for 1000-rod lots, 53 off 
for less than 1000-rod lots. 


Wrought Pipe.—The following are the jobbers’ car- 
load discounts on the Pittsburgh basing card in effect 
from Nov. 15, 1916, all full weight: 

Butt Weld 


Steel Iron 
Inehe Black Galv. Inches Black Galv. 
wm, nd % 61 34% i and 4 oe 23 
li, ‘ 6 DOM, Sere ciao 2 
% to 68 544 li, ngeach cae 37 
; to 1% 8 42 
Lap We ld 
2 61 Sl, 1% 44 29 
2% to 6 -- 64 Olly Lily 5 ateacare’ 36 
7 to 2 61 17 e 51 37 
1: ul 51% 214 to 4 3 40 
l 9 i1, to 6 3 40 
7 to 12 2 39 
Reamed and Drifted 
1 to 3, butt 66 2% ; to 114, butt 53 36 
2, lay 9 $615 114, lap cae Oe 23 
ly to ¢ p 62 19, Ap! SR Oe ee 15 30 
a ere 31 
2% to 4, lap.... 49 34 
I Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
N i S 7 39% w%, %& and %&... 50 33 
62 $91 | EE PRs ee i) 2 
, to H6 ly 4 to 1% 59 44 
z 4 67 4%, 
Lap Weld, extra strong, plain ends 
S oes 59 17% me pall 31 
2% to 4 cece 501g Lee 37 
114 to 6 eurens Of 1914 LD ee . 53 40 
7 to 57 1314 2% to 4... .- Bb 43 
)} to 12 2 8g1f i to 6... 50> ae 42 
to § See 36 
D> WH BSyccceseys 43 31 
ro the large jobbing trade an additional 5 per cent is 
allowed over the above discounts 
TI bove discounts are subject to the usual variation in 
weight of 5 per cent Prices for less than carloads are two 
(2) points lower basing (higher price) than the above dis- 


counts on black and three (3) points on galvanized 


Boiler Tubes.—Discounts on less than carloads, 
freight to be added, effective from Nov. 1, 1916, except 
3 to 4% in. steel from Nov. 20, are as follows: 


Lap-Welded Steel Standard Charcoal Iron 
9 


1% BM. we cosessessseoce -.ol ly in cere ceesesseses® 
Le OMG 2 IWinsinciavas .43 Ae ee 35 
2% in him ad Moiese ee S56 Wh. ok ae his he kia bie Bee 32 
2% and 2% in....... c. ae Se BRAG SH Wiis ccvececns 38 
5 ON BR hs bccn 46 yo Se reer 43 
ee BO O56 TM. 6 okies os . Af BAe CG Saar Tita vaxevicwanes 44 
DP Meee Os peeks aseveses 15 >) 4 Re eee 37 
(Ch) go Saar eee 42 a OOS TR, dc adncadédvesens 34 


Locomotive and steamship special charcoal grades bring 
higher prices 


1% in., over 18 ft., and not exceeding 22 ft., 10 per cent 
net extra 


9 


2 in. and larger, over 22 ft., 10 per cent net extra, 


Sheets.— Makers’ prices for mill shipments on sheets 
of U. S. standard gage, in carload and larger lots, are 
as follows, 30 days net, or 2 per cent discount in 10 
days: 


Blue Annealed Sheets 


en eS os wee he ae aaa ee a et 3.50 to 3.60 
Pent: OB O0 ES ooo wcce neon bed ce hae eutenes 3.15 to 3.25 
Nos. 13 and,14....... ae oceeecd.a0 tO 3.35 
MOM. BS BS ss oaks teeessss ts iwswvas see eee 
Box Annealed Sheets, Cold Rolled 
SE i RAR ee) ee occcee 05.45 to 8.55 
POUL, ae SO Fe ha wie 6 ok & ow ald bak we oes wien $.0V tu 6.00 
Nos. 25 and 26... savseceaean oocteseetee CO eee 
RU 6 in Osawa eae mee wa § iiewante wae 3.60 to 3.70 
Pes. OU swe wid ewes Rea we eae errr err rt uy ye 
PK. | ood lncah Mae eae ee ‘ ETT. ea, 
eG: De ta w'nnwacetede a ik Soy Seva hea he aa 3.80 to 3.90 
Galvanized Sheets of Black Sheet Gage 
Ph 2 ee BR bade k es es abet new ek oe 4.25 to 4.35 
PE: Se Es isso Kae Se eo ok tee eRe 4.35 to 4.45 
ee” Ra Is at sa ee hah an ae eee 4.50 to 4.60 
J Parr eee T ore To Te ee 4.65 to 4.75 
POO, ee Me Ns bac taas cadwevewheueee cee 4.80 to 4.90 
NE. See ME Aa be ae oe web wa wa ia Sateen 4.95to5 05 
CR re re rere eee ee 5.00 to 5.10 
DEE: Sik oacataneees +25 Slade ae kk 
No. 29 . 5X be tab kien es hae oh eter a ia eae he oe ee ae 
NE errr rr ee er eee eee eee .. -5.55 to 5.65 


Pee: SO ee Gs oc ois-wesecer ~ +... «3.40 to 3.45 
a oe | a sea y ovine eee Bae 
Se: | Rae ae 3.50 to 3.55 
ee 7 Sere .3.55 to 3.60 
RE? hacck ame aarp ma Tea REO Tee 3.60 to 3.65 
Bs GI rdiar hike ahs 6 diatom eae ee ; cake cceebe 3.65 to 3.70 
Pk Se. cere aeavets ce ceedavheas scuncesvteee toa 
Nos. 30% and 31...... dss . .3.70 to 3.75 
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Metal Markets 


AASLAALASANAA RETULAG ORS DENI TLEDbeRusenagusceLionseessessuoenoNeGuassesuseansosssnseussosessestecoosssassseaoecnecnscavensoutenasereval 


The Week’s Prices 
Cents Per Pound for Early Delivery 
Copper, New York Tin, ——Lead——, ——Spelter—, 
Electro- New New St. New St. 
lytic York York Louis York Louis 
33.00 45.00 7.00 6.92% 11.75 11.50 
33.50 45.12% 7.00 6.9244 12.00 11.75 





1 
34.00 45.25 7.05 6.95 12.12% 11.87% 
34.00 ip wee 7.05 6.95 12.25 12.00 
20.......34.00 34.00 45.12% 7.10 6.95 12.37% 12.12% 
21 34.00 34.00 45.12% 7.15 7.00 12.50 12.25 


NEw YORK, Nov. 22, 1916 

In copper a runaway market practically exists, al- 
though the demand is lighter. An exceptionally heavy 
business has been done in tin at higher prices. Lead has 
been active this week and quotations have advanced. 
Brass mills have bought spelter on a large scale, and 
the upward trend of prices has continued. Antimony 
is stronger, although the demand is light. 


New York 
Copper.—November and December copper, both Lake 
and electrolytic, is quoted at not less than 34c. Buying 
is lighter, principally because there is very little metal 
to be had for any of the nearby positions, and such offer- 
ings as are made are quickly snapped up if the price is 
at all reasonable. It is reported, but not confirmed, that 


Lake copper has been sold at 35c. The high prices and 


unusual conditions combine to make the trade nervous. 
Sellers would not be surprised to see prices go higher, 
nor would they be surprised if the market should break 
sharply. There is still unsatisfied demand which ordi- 
narily would not be regarded as large, although it looms 
up big in view of the small supplies. Quotations have 
advanced even on so-called quiet days, and business has 
been done within a few hours at prices wide apart. On 
Nov. 15, early in the day, April, May and June were 
offered at 32c., but later other lots sold at 3lc. For the 
same position 31.50c. was paid, and at the close 32c. was 
paid. On the same day some business in March, April, 
May and June was done at 31.30c. Persons who ordi- 
narily are sellers were buyers. A temporary halt came 
over the market Nov. 16 and it has lasted more or less 
since, although the wire mills and other domestic con- 
sumers have done some buying. On Nov. 17 first quar- 
ter was offered at 33c., second quarter at 32c., and No- 
vember and December at 34c. On Nov. 20, December 
alone, also January, February and March, was offered 
at 34c., with second quarter at 32.50c., sales being made 
at the latter price. This week the market has shown re- 
newed activity. A suggestion that occurs repeatedly 
in the minds of the trade is that some of the large quan- 
tities of copper which were purchased for export at com- 
paratively low prices may be offered for resale, and 
they do not exempt at least a part of the 448,000,000 lb. 
which Great Britain bought at 25.50c. Sheet copper at 
the mills has been advanced to 41c., base. The mid- 
monthly statistics showed that European stocks are 
steadily decreasing. The London quotation yesterday 
was £163 for spot electrolytic, against £152 a week ago. 
The exports were not exceptionally heavy this month, 
amounting to 13,210 tons, including yesterday. 


Tin.—In the past 10 days buying of tin has been un- 
usually heavy. Quotations are higher, but only moder- 
ately so, the price yesterday for spot Straits being 
45.12%ec. On Nov. 15 about 350 tons was taken and on 
Nov. 16 between 300 and 400 tons was sold, principally 
for future delivery. On Monday of this week the mar- 
ket was quiet until late in the day, when it took a spurt 
and between 400 and 500 tons changed hands, mostly 
for futures. Yesterday was called a quiet day, yet 
about 200 tons was taken by consumers. A peculiarity 
of the market has been that it has appeared quiet on the 
surface at nearly all times, even when large negotiations 
were under way. Obtaining permits to ship from Eng- 
land continues a serious question. The arrivals this 
month total 1275 tons and there is afloat 3852 tons. 

Lead.—Until the end of last week the market was 
dull but strong. This week an excellent demand de- 
veloped, and it has carried prices higher. Independents 
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ask from 7.15c. to 7.25¢., New York, and 7c. and up- 
ward, St. Louis. Up to yesterday afternoon the leading 
interest was still quoting 7c., New York, and 6.92%c., 
St. Louis, but an advance is expected at any moment. 
It is understood that the big producer has not been 
selling at 7c., while outsiders have been taking business 
at higher levels. Prompt lead is not easy to find. The 
London quotation yesterday for spot lead, as compared 
with a week ago, was unchanged at £30 10s. The ex- 
ports this month, including yesterday, are 1318 tons. 

Spelter.—The brass mills have been active buyers 
at steadily advancing prices. Prompt prime Western 
was quoted yesterday at 12.50c., New York, and 12.25c., 
St. Louis. December was around 12.12%c., St. Louis; 
first quarter, 12c., and second quarter, 11.50c. Consum- 
ers are buying further into the future, sales having 
been made quite extensively into the second quarter 
and in a few cases up to October. The premium for 
brass mill special is higher again, now ranging about 
14ec. over the price of prime Western, the premium, 
however, including delivery. It is repeatedly pointed 
out that the buying of spelter has not been proportion- 
ate to the activity in copper. No explanation is forth- 
coming, but the trade hesitates to believe that all of 
the copper bought in recent months is going into purely 
copper products. The exports continue heavy, amount- 
ing this month, including yesterday, to 10,587 tons. The 
spot quotation at London yesterday was 10s. higher 
than a week ago at £56 10s. 

Antimony.—On the strength of the slight increase 
in business, quotations have been advanced about Ic., 
and Asiatic brands are quoted at 14c. to 14.50c. 

Aluminum.—The quotation for No. 1 virgin alumi- 
num, 98 to 99 per cent pure, is unchanged at 64c. to 
66c. in large lots. 

Old Metals.—The market is strong, with very heavy 
demand for material in some quarters. Prices show 
a wide variation, depending upon how badly the buyer 
needs metal. Stocks of old metal are very low. Deal- 
ers’ selling prices are as follows: 

Cents per lb 


Copper, heavy and crucible.. 3 . 28.50 to 30.50 
Copper, heavy and wire..............26.50 to 28.50 
Copper, light and bottoms............ 23.50 to 25.00 


Brass, heavy ec aie ee Sidi eae 16.50 to 19.00 
Brass, light inal ch WR estes ee ..13.50 to 14.50 
Heavy machine composition ... ‘ . . 23.00 to 24.90 
No. 1 yellow rod brass turnings. .. -16.00 to 18.00 
No. 1 red brass or composition turnings.17.50 to 18.75 


Lead, heavy is eared ee ree ro err rr 6.625 
Oe. (OG sices wares ; ieee wk eccca ee | Re 
Zinc .. ; . 8.75 to 9.25 


Chicago 

Nov. 20.—Continued buying of the non-ferrous met- 
als, particularly for early delivery, adds strength to the 
already feverish market. Prices have been rising stead- 
ily, and advances are recorded without exception in cop- 
per, tin, lead, spelter and zinc. Prices of scrap metals 
are also mounting daily. We quote: Casting copper, 
32.25c. to 32.50c.; Lake copper, 33.75c. to 34c.; tin, car- 
loads, 45.50c., and small lots, 47.50c.; lead, 6.95c.; spel- 
ter, 12.25¢c.; sheet zinc, 18c.; Cookson’s antimony, 50c.; 
other grades, l6c. to 17c. On old metals we quote buy- 
ing prices for less than carload lots as follows: Copper 
wire, crucible shapes, 27c.; copper bottoms, 23.50c.; cop- 
per clips, 26c.; red brass, 22c.; yellow brass, 18c.; lead 
pipe, 6c.; zinc, 8.50c.; pewter, No. 1, 25c.; tinfoil, 32c.; 
block tin pipe, 37c. 

St. Louis 

Nov. 20.—The non-ferrous metal markets have 
moved upward steadily the past week, with lead closing 
to-day at 7c. bid for carload lots and no offerings at that 
figure. Spelter closed strong, with 11lc. to 11.50c. bid for 
carload lots but no sellers willing to take the offers. 
Prices on less than carload lots are: Lead, 7.25c.; spelter, 
13.50c.; tin, 48c.; copper, 35c.; antimony, 16c. In the 
Joplin district zinc blende was marked up $5 per ton, 
reaching a top price of $95 for the choice ores. The av- 
erage for the week for the district was $91. Calamine 
was firm at $45 to $50, with a district average of $48. 
Lead ore ranged from $85 to $87.50 with the average for 
the district $87. On miscellaneous scrap metals we 
quote dealers’ buying prices as follows: Light brass, 9c.; 
heavy yellow brass, 12c.; heavy red brass and light cop- 
per, 17c.; heavy copper and copper wire, 10c.; zinc, 6c., 
lead, 5c.; pewter, 25c.; tinfoil, 31¢c.; tea lead, 3.50c. 
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THE WORLD’S PIG-IRON OUTPUT 


Production in 1915 and This Year Less Than 
in 1913 

Despite the fact that the pig-iron output of the 
United States in 1916 will far exceed that of any 
previous year, the world’s output this year will prob- 
ably fall short of that for 1913, when it was over 
79,000,000 tons. The 1916 total may fall between 
76,000,000 and 77,000,000 tons. 

A table of statistics compiled in Germany giving the 
world’s production by countries was recently published 
in the London Jronmonger. This table is given below, 
except that the figures for Canada have been changed 
to gross tons, having been given in net tons in the 
original, and those for the United States and Great 
Britain to gross tons instead of metric: 


The World’s O {put of Pig Iron by Countries 


1913 1914 1915 
United States .30,966,301% 23,332,244*% 29,916,213* 
(Germany .19,309,172 14,389,547 11,790 199 
Great Britain 10,481,917* 9,005,898* 8.793,659* 
Three leading producers. 60,757,390 46.727.689 50,500,071 
France 5,311,316 7.025.000 1.750 000 
Russia oe = 1.548.396 41,261,008 3.696.560 
Belgium ai 2,484,690 1 560,000 awe 
Austria Hungary 2,369,864 2,020,000 1,960,000 
Canada e 1,008,006" 699.2538 &15.820* 
Sweden . 730,300 635.100 767,600 
Italy er $26,755 385,114 395.000 
Spain 124,774 135,000 119,000 
Othe: countries 0.500 $95,000 tS0.000 
—— — —_—_—_— 
Total ‘ 78,611,991 62,245,164 63,754,001 


ross tons; others, metric tons (2204 Ib.). 


The figures for France are entirely a German esti- 
mate and apparently represent both occupied and un- 
occupied territory. Before the war, or in July, 1914, 
according to a French trade paper, there were 116 fur- 
naces in blast in France, producing 420,000 tons of pig 
iron per month. At present the same authority states 
that there are 48 furnaces now operating in non-oecu- 
pied territory with 8 more ready to be blown in. Their 
aggregate output is from 110,000 to 120,000 tons per 
month. It is probable that the German estimate of 
4,750,000 tons as the output of blast furnaces in both 
occupied and unoccupied French territory is excessive. 

While the 1915 world’s output gained but little on 
that for 1914, the effect of the war is seen in the greatly 
reduced output in both years as compared with 1913. 
While in 1913 the three principal producing countries 
made 77 per cent of the world’s total, in 1915 they fur- 
nished over 79 per cent of this total. 


THE OUTPUT THIS YEAR 


In estimating the 1916 output for comparison and 
taking the output of all the countries outside of the 
three leading producers as the same as in 1915, the fol- 
lowing estimate is arrived at for 1916: 

United States 1.500,000* 


ac 
German) : . .13,190,000 
Great Britain .. 10,000,000 


62,690,000 
All other countries 13,283 000 


Total ; 75,973,000 


*Gross tons: otheis, metric tons 


This total is 96.6 per cent of the 1913 production. 
While the output for the United States this year will 
exceed any ever recorded, that for all the other coun- 
tries is likely to show a falling off unless Great Britain 
should show an increase over the 1913 output. 


PIG-IRON AND STEEL OUTPUT CUMPARED 


In connection with this analysis it is interesting to 
note that an outgrowth of the war’s effect has been to 
place Germany in the same category with the United 
States as a greater producer of steel than of pig iron. 
Before the war the United States was the only country 
that made more steel than pig iron and this has been 
the record since 1911. In 1914 for the first time Ger- 
many’s steel output was larger than that of pig iron 
but only by about 560,000 metric tons. In 1915 the dif- 
ference in favor of steel was nearly 2,400,000 tons. 
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While in England the pig-iron output is 
than that of steel, a decided change has take 
1914 the difference between the pig-iron a 
puts was about 1,171,000 tons in favor of p 
in 1915 the difference was reduced to less | 
tons. 
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New York Shipbuilding Company 


The properties of the New York Shipbu > Con 
pany have been bought by the American Int ition 
Corporation, in association with the Internat Mer. 
cantile Marine Company, the Pacific Mail , 
Company and W. R. Grace & Co. 

The New York Shipbuilding Company ow: 
at Camden, N. J., with 160 acres of land a: ft 
of water front on the Delaware River. It } 5,000. 
000 of stock outstanding, but the purchas : 
about $15,000,000. The present company wil! liqui- 
dated and a new one formed. The principa! owners 
were A. W. Mellon, Pittsburgh; Henry C. Ff and 
Henry Walters of the Atlantic Coast Line and L 
ville & Nashville. S. M. Knox, now presider 
company, will be elected president of the new pany. 
and the existing organization will be kept inta : 

The shipyard has a capacity of 100,000 
year, and contracts have been booked to hay 
tonnage through 1917. The immediate const) 
two shipways 150 x 1000 ft. will be undertaken. These 
will give an additional capacity of at least 50 
Otherwise in the plant as it now stands but litt 
in machinery and equipment is necessary. 
pected that at least 2500 men will be added t 
ent force of 5000. 


Orders of American Shipyards Nov. 1 


Steel merchant vessels building or under t 
in private American shipyards on Nov. 1, 1916, number 
417 of 1,479,946 gross tons, according to builders’ 1 
turns to the Bureau of Navigation, U. S. Department of 
Commerce. This is an increase of 25,676 tons over re- 
turns for Oct. 1. In October American yards finished 
17 steel] merchant ships of 52,491 gross tons and made 
new contracts for 17 of 77,877 gross tons. Of the 417 
ships, 314 are scheduled to be launched during the fisca 
year ended June 30, 1917, and 103 during the same fiscal 
year of 1918. 


James Whalen, Port Arthur, Ont., Canada, confirms 
the report that he has acquired the American interests 
in the Western Dry Dock & Shipbuilding Company of 
Port Arthur. Preparations are being made for large 
additions to the plant. Berths will be installed sufi- 
cient to allow for the construction of four boats at one 
time. Not only has Mr. Whalen acquired the American 
controlling interests, but, in conjunction with John 
Burnham, Chicago, IIl., he has purchased the plant out- 
right and it will be operated under his direct manage- 
ment. 


The main buildings of the Sun Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, Chester, Pa., have been completed and machinery 
is being installed. It is planned to start on the first 
keel about the middle of December. The foundations 
for the boiler shop, which will be 200 x 400 ft., will be 
started in the near future. The company will take 
good care of its employees. They will have a separate 
building fitted with shower baths and other convenl- 
ences, and each man will have his own locker. The 
plant will employ about 2000 men when in ful! operation 





The Ferguson Steel & Iron Company, Buffalo, 


N. Y., in completing the steel work of the 15-story 
addition to the Ten Eyck Hotel, Albany, N. Y., has put 
2000 tons of steel in place in five weeks. The structura 
material for this building has been delivered as needed, 
despite the great scarcity of steel, which has ir terfered 
with the business of most large fabricators. The com 
pany was able to make immediate delivery of the steé! 
it required because of the large stock carried in ™ 
warehouses. 
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ring and Tubing Makers Consolidate 


~+ 


p for the consolidation of the Perfection Spring 
y and the Standard Welding Company, Cleve- 
ch have been under way for some time, have 
ipleted. They will be merged under the name 
standard Parts Company, which will have an 
d capital stock issue of $35,000,000. This will 
:10,000,000 of 7 per cent cumulative preferred, 
f of which will be issued at present, and $25,- 
ommon, of which $8,000,000 will be issued. Of 
rred stock, $1,000,000 will go to the share- 
f the Perfection Spring Company and $4,000,- 
be placed on the market. The common stock 
underwritten by a syndicate and will not be 
offered. It is stated that the new company 
he largest maker of automobile springs in the 
orld and one of the world’s largest producers of light 
el tubing, automobile rims, bands and bases 
tires and bicycle and motorcycle parts. The 
ture of Perlman demountable rims will be con- 
der an agreement with the Perlman Rim Cor- 
It is expected that Christian Girl, president 
Spring Company, will be the active operat- 
of the new company. The directorate will 
hristian Girl, F. F. Prentiss, H. P. McIntosh, 
cy. H. P. MeIntosh, Jr., T. E. Borton and Ernest W. 

Cleveland and Arnold H. Goss of New York. 
et sales of the Perfection Spring Company in- 
rom $907,384 for the year ended June 30, 1913, 
587 for the year ended June 30, 1916. The 
of the Standard Welding Company increased 

me period from $2,660,333 to $5,123,722. 


Locomotive Orders 


for locomotives in the past week have been 

nquiries for 26 have been reported. The Bald- 

otive Works will build 40 Mikado locomotives 

‘aris, Lyons & Mediterranean Railroad and 16 

Sant ; for the Union Pacific. The American Loco- 
mpany will furnish the New York, Chicago & 

St. | Railroad with 25 Mikado locomotives and the 
im & Southern with 4 Santa Fe locomotives. 
Locomotive Corporation is reported to have 

order for 20 switching locomotives for the 

, Chicago & St. Louis. The Russian Govern- 
recently placed orders for 100 decapod loco- 

which the American Locomotive Company 

10, the Baldwin Locomotive Works 40 and 

lian Locomotive Company 20. The Wabash 

ed its inquiry for 25 locomotives. It is esti- 

t 313 locomotives were ordered in November 
including Nov. 18, of which 165 were for 


sarlow Foundry Company, Newark, N. J., ad- 
solvent last May, is to be sold, by judicial 
y, to four holders of preferred stock, who will 
the plant as a going concern, provisional upon 
tunity being given to holders of common stock 
pate in the reorganization. The preferred 
holde ire Joseph M. Perrine, Jamesburg; William 
i Morgan, Short Hills; Walter Kidde, Montclair, 
iel F. Dixon, Newark. The purchasers will 
receiver, Frederick G. Smith, $9,274, plus the 
of the receivership, and also will assume a 
of $36,144.91, a second mortgage of $1,740 
bligations of the company totaling about $54,- 
ng all claims in full. The Barlow Foundry 
is one of the oldest in Newark. It had a 
tion of $150,000 common stock and $60,000 
The majority of thc common issue is held 
ir E. Barlow. 


promoters of the ingot mold plant, which it 
ntly announced would be built at Dover, Ohio, 
‘ected an organization under the name of the 
ld & Mfg. Company, which has been incorpo- 
th a capital stock of $200,000. It is announced 
ntract has been closed with the Penn Iron & 
mpany, Dover, for the required supply of metal 
blast furnace for the manufacture of molds. 
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Brier Hill Buys Western Reserve 


At Youngstown, Ohio, last week a deal was con- 
cluded by which the Brier Hill Steel Company will take 
over, about Jan. 1, the Western Reserve Steel Com- 
pany, Warren, Ohio. The latter is practically a new 
company, having been established in May, 1914. It 
has $600,000 capital stock—$250,000 preferred and 
$350,000 common. Work was begun on its plant in 
June, 1914, and the first output of sheets was made 
Jan. 4, 1915. The equipment comprises six pair and 
sheet furnaces, a 60-in. jobbing mill, eight hot sheet 
mills, four cold mills, two box annealing furnaces, two 
pickling machines and two galvanizing pots. The com- 
pany also owns a metal lath and roofing plant, formerly 
operated by the Sykes Metal Lath & Roofing Company. 
The product is flat black and galvanized sheets, metal 
lath and all forms of roofing, and the annual capacity 
is 50,000 tons. 

With the addition of the Western Reserve plant, the 
Brier Hill Steel Company will be one of the largest 
sheet manufacturers in the country, having a total of 
20 hot mills. It has steadily expanded since it was 
organized Feb. 1, 1912. On that date the company ac- 
quired the properties of the Brier Hill Iron & Coal 
Company, operating Grace furnace at Youngstown; 
Tod blast furnace, operated by the Youngstown Steel 
Company at Youngstown; the Thomas Steel Company, 
which had a sheet mill at Niles; the Empire Iron & 
Steel Company, also with a sheet mill at Niles, and the 
Gary Iron & Steel Company, which was in the metal 
lathing and roofing business. 

In addition to the above, the Brier Hill Steel Com- 
pany has built an open-hearth steel plant with 10 
90-ton furnaces and two under construction; a 40-in. 
2-high reversing blooming mill, capable of taking an 
ingot 19 x 21 in., weighing 5800 Ib., and rolling it into 
a bloom 7% in. square in 13 passes; a continuous billet 
mill of six stands of rolls, 24-in., 2-high, and a tandem 
merchant mill, 16 stands, 24-in., 2-high. The company 
is building a Koppers by-product coke plant of 84 ovens 
to supply its two blast furnaces. It is strong in ore 
reserves, owning a 75 per cent interest in the Biwabik 
mine on the Mesaba Range and a half interest in the 
Pennington mine on the Cuyuna Range. Its coal land 
holdings include 800 acres of thick vein coal at Brier 
Hill, Fayette County, Pa. 

W. A. Thomas, president Brier Hill Company, in 
announcing the purchase of the Western Reserve Com- 
pany, made the following statement: “The plant of the 
Western Reserve Steel Company is most modern in 
every respect and exceptionally well equipped for mak- 
ing different sizes and highly finished sheets that are 
not now made by the Brier Hill Steel Company at its 
two plants in Niles. These additional facilities are very 
desirable and will put the Brier company in a position 
to produce everything in the sheet steel line that the 
trade requires.” 


American Tube & Stamping Changes Hands 


The American Tube & Stamping Company, Bridge- 
port, Conn., has been sold to a group of New York 
capitalists, identified with large steel interests, headed 
by Guy P. Miller, treasurer Bridgeport Brass Company. 
Plans are under way for a considerable expansion of the 
plant and facilities, but no new products will be made. 
The purchasers will assume charge of the business Dec. 
1. The new officers will be chosen the latter part of this 
month. The company now employs 1500 hands. 


A contract for a large extension to its coal-handling 
plant at Sewalls Point near Norfolk, Va., has been 
placed by the Virginian Railway Company with the 
Wellman-Seaver-Morgan Company, Cleveland. The ad- 
ditional equipment will include a car dumper, with a 
capacity of unloading two cars at once; six transfer 
cars, of 120 tons capacity each, or larger than ever 
before built, and an elevator. The fact has developed 
in connection with the placing of this contract that the 
Virginian Railway Company plans to place in service 
120-ton coal cars. The largest coal cars now in use 
have a maximum capacity of 100 tons. 
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oerenevereertersiny 


Fancreeeenenseecenens 


F. C. Yeates, purchasing agent of the Cambria Steel 
Company, has been appointed in a similar capacity for 
the Midvale Steel Company, the Worth Brothers Com- 
pany and the Wilmington Steel Company, vice H. L. 
Murphey, resigned, the appointment becoming effective 
Nov. 20. 

J. R. Holcomb has been appointed superintendent of 
the Wilmington Steel Company by President A. C. 
Dinkey to succeed W. J. Stoop, resigned. 

Eli Webb, superintendent of the Pittsburgh Crucible 
Steel Company, Midland, Pa., has tendered his resigna- 
tion, effective Dec. 1. 

James A. Emery, New York, general counsel of the 
National Association of Manufacturers, will be the 
guest of honor at the annual banquet and meeting of 
the Wisconsin Manufacturers’ Association at Milwau- 
kee Dec. 5. Harry W. Bolens, Port Washington, Wis., 
president of the association, will act as toastmaster. 

John G. Lapham has been appointed Eastern repre- 
sentative of the Grand Rapids Foundry Company, 
Grand Rapids, Wis., and will establish an office in New 
York immediately. The company specializes in the 
manufacture of ice-making and refrigerating ma- 
chinery. 

Webster J. Oliver, who for the past four years has 
been a member of the law firm of Oliver & McNevin, 
New York, has given up that connection 
himself with Hogan & Son, 
York and Philadelphia. For 
taking up the law Mr. 


to associate 
merchants of New 
nearly ten years before 
Oliver was connected with the 
Oliver Brothers Purchasing Company, New York and 
Pittsburgh. 

R. E. Woodline of the accounting department of the 
Bethlehem plant of the Bethlehem Steel Company, has 
appointed t H. Mengel, who has re- 
signed as cashier of the Steelton plant after twenty-five 


tee] 
= cl 


been succeed E. 


years’ service. Frederick Willy has resigned as forge 
department foreman at Steelton, effective Dec. 1. 
H. S. Kiehl, a director and assistant to B. F. Jones, 


president Jones & Laughlin Steel Company, Pittsburgh, 
has resigned after a service of Mr. 


twenty-one years. 
Kieh] will spend the 


winter in the South. 
Louis Ruthenburg has appointed general 
superintendent of the Dayton Engineering Laboratories 
Dayton, Ohio, W. P. Anderson 
signed to go in business for himself. 
Rodney Derby has joined the Snead & 
Co. Iron Works, City, as foundry manager, H. P. 


Macdonald now devoting himself to general administra 


been 


Company, having re- 
staff of the 
Jer ey 


works 
Metallic Cart 
will sail for 


‘ ‘alder, 
Arms-Unio1 


port, Conn.. 


manager of the 
ridge Company, 


France on Dec 


Remington 
Inc., Bridge- 
2 on a special 
mission to France. 
Babcock, production manager, H. H. 

Syracuse, N. Y., has 
sidency of the Taylor Society, 
which will hold its annual meeting in New York, Dec 
8 and 9, at the Societies 


Georges 1). 
Franklin Mf 
nominated 


Company, been 


Lo the vice-pre 
Engineering suilding. 

Ambrose Swasey, president Warner & Swasey Com- 
pany, Cleveland, and Dr. John A. Pitts- 
burgh, this week for an through 
China. 


Brashear, of 


start extended trip 


Tampton Aubuchon, at present manager of the East 
St. Louis Association of Commerce, has been chosen 
general manager of the Louisville Industrial Founda- 
tion. He will have charge of administration of that 
organization’s million-dollar factory fund, and will re- 
port to Louisville late in December. 

J. H. D. Eagan has associated himself with F. D. 
Dimmick, Land Title Building, Philadelphia. Mr. Dim- 
mick has the Eastern agency for the Blackwood Foun- 
dry Company, Springfield, Ohio, and makes a specialty 
of pig iron, coal and coke; small steel castings, brass 
castings, and all kinds of forgings. 
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Fall Meeting of New Haven Engineers 


The New Haven Section, American Socic-:y o¢ y 
chanical Engineers, held a meeting at the S 
entific School, Yale University, Nov. 15. A ft 
noon session, held in the Hammond Labo: v. ty 
papers were presented: “Physical Tests of \- +4) 


4 hy 


Prof. William Kent Shepard, and “Applied \etaljog. 
raphy,” by Prof. C. H. Mathewson. After ; er at 
the Yale Dining Club, an evening session vy Pa 
Mason Laboratory. S. J. Berard, instruct . 
chine design, spoke on “Methods of Duplicat raw. 
ings” and displayed specimens of drawings - 

ductions by processes in use over a period of n 


70 years. Frank B. Gilbreth discussed “Recer 
ments in Time Study Methods and Devices.” 
ence was much interested in some of the speci 
which Mr. Gilbreth had with him and in a sh 
John Robertson, Eastman Kodak Company, « 
fulness of small universal focus cameras. 


Crucible Steel Company of America’s Officers 


At the organization meeting of the board 
tors of the Crucible Steel Company of Am 





Nov. 18, the Executive Committee and offi vere 
elected as follows: 
Executive Committee—Herbert DuPuy, chairman: 


C. C. Ramsey, John A. Sutton, H. S. A. Stewa 
W. English, George W. Crawford and John ( 
Officers—C. C. Ramsey, president; O. H. W 
assistant to president; John A. Sutton, first ; 
dent; J. W. Dougherty, second vice-president; G. W 
Sargent, third vice-president; H. A. Brown, fo 
president; George A. Turville, treasurer and 
A. A. H. Niebaum, assistant treasurer; H. 
assistant treasurer and assistant secretary; N. W. 
Nolen, comptroller, and G. A. M. King, auditor 


I Qn 


Cincinnati Business Men’s Club 


The Business Men’s Club, Cincinnati, has elected the 
following directors: August H. Tuechter, president Cin- 
cinnati Bickford Tool Company; Warren E. Kepplinger, 
president Peters Cartridge Company; Henry G. Frost, 
attorney, and Harry Meiss, merchant. In his annual 
address President George McG. Morris stated that | 
for the new club house at Eighth and Race Streets have 
been approved and that it was hoped to hav k 
started at an early date. Addresses were made by § 
ator Lawrence Y. Sherman of Illinois, and Mayor 
George Puctha of Cincinnati, who were guests of honor 
at the banquet. 


Pittsburgh Foundrymen’s Association 


The regular monthly meeting of the Pittsburg! 
Foundrymen’s Association was held in the Fort Pitt 
Hotel, Pittsburgh, on Monday evening, Nov. 2 
ceded by a dinner. H. Cole Estep, associate 
The Foundry, gave an address, illustrated with lantern 
slides, on “The Solution of Cleaning Room P 
and the Use of Sand Blast in Modern Foundries 
is practically the same address that he gave Sep- 
tember at the convention of the American |! 
men’s Association in Cleveland. 


The Northwest Steel Company, Portland, Ore., 
preparing a rolling mill, according to J. W. Bowles, 
president of the company. The proposed enterprise Wl! 
require an expenditure of $1,000,000 and will provide 
a plant with a monthly capacity of 15,000 to 20,000 tons 
of steel plates and other products. 


David Milne, 2580 Bowker Avenue, Victoria, British 
Columbia, proposes to establish a rolling mill in South 
Vancouver, to cost $150,000. The City Council 52s 
granted him certain concessions. 


Hickman, Williams & Co., pig iron, coal and coke, 
have moved their offices from the Pennsylvania Build- 
ing to suite 901, Morris Building, Philadelphia 
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Pittsburgh and Nearby Districts 


W the Amalgamated Association scale fixing 
bar-iron mills that sign that scale does not 


vt 2c, per lb. for bar iron, puddlers will receive 
n advance in wages for each advance of 5c. 


iron price. Wages for puddling recently 
November and December on a 2c. card gave 
1.55 per ton for boiling, but, should the next 
be at 2.05c., puddlers will receive $9.80. 


uungstown Sheet & Tube Company is pre- 
nlot of ground in East Youngstown, near its 
» used for playground purposes. 


Erskine, an attorney of Steubenville, Ohio, 
the project that he and others had under 
e building of a new steel plant at Toronto, 
been abandoned on account of the result of 
ntial election. 
ast furnace of the Carnegie Steel Company, 
, was banked several days last week for lack 
ial meeting of stockholders of the Standard 
ind Cable Company, Pittsburgh, will be held 
7, at which time it is proposed to ask the 
to authorize an increase in the capital of 
y, which at present is $3,500,000. The 
the proposed increase has not as yet been 
ttled by the board of directors. 
emical Refractories Company, Youngstown, 
een organized with a capital of $10,000 to 
the manufacture of chemicals for industrial 


el City Construction Company, Pittsburgh, 
10, has been incorporated by O. M. Lewellyn, 
Pa.; A. Waldbauer and I. C. Overdorff, 
r general contracting and building con- 


son-Kennedy Company, Pittsburgh, capital 
been incorporated by Robert Stimson, 
Mautz and Henry L. Dietrich, for manufac- 
ing, drainage, gas lighting and heating 


ersville Boiler Works, Sistersville, W. Va., 
ket for two 10-ton cranes, 50-ft. span, and 
ane, with 30-ft. span, all hand operated. 
be installed in a fireproof building, 100 x 
lean-to, 30 x 100 ft., to be erected thi 


rt that the Brier Hill Steel Company, 

, will build additional by-product coke ovens 
f ovens now building are completed, is offi- 
rshall Foundry Company, Pittsburgh, has 
rder with the Cleveland Crane & Engineer- 
y, Wickliffe, Ohio, for two 20-ton cranes to 
its plant at Josephine, Pa. The Pitts- 

e Steel Company has placed an order with 
ane company for one 25-ton crane to be 
ts open-hearth steel plant at Midland, Pa. 
Iney Pierce Optical Company, Pittsburgh, 
000, has been incorporated by Rodney and 
Pierce, Pittsburgh, and Walter G. King, New 
manufacturing optical goods, scientific in- 


+ 
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adelphia Company, Pittsburgh, and its sub- 
Equitable Gas Company and the Mononga- 
Gas Company, have notified industrial 
natural gas that their contracts will be 
at midnight, Nov. 30. These companies now 
for gas on the basis of 27%c. per 1000 
the first 1,000,000 cu. ft. of consumpiion per 
ring down to 17c. per 1000 cu. ft., which is 
1m price for any quantity. It is understood 
lesire industrial consumers to equip them- 
ising other kinds of fuel so as to conserve 
of natural gas for domestic consumers who 
higher rates. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, East 
h, has extended its bonus system to include 
ind office employees on hourly rates. They will 
bonus of 8 per cent of their salary each month, 
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providing their total excusable time absent and late 
during the month does not exceed six hours, incurred 
on not over three occasions. An additional 4 per cent 
will be given each month to the employee who has not 
lost any time through absence or tardiness, thus en- 
abling those affected to obtain an increase in earnings 
of 12 per cent for a 100 per cent attendance. Several 
thousand employees of the company in the Pittsburgh 
district will be benefited. 

Carnegie Day will be observed by the trustees and 
faculty of the Carnegie Institute of Technology, Pitts- 
burgh, on Friday, Nov. 24. An exhibition of student 
work and of the equipment and buildings will be held 
from 3 to 5 and from 7.30 to 10.30 p. m. in connection 
with the observance of the 8lst birthday of Andrew 
Carnegie, the founder of the institution. 

Furnace No. 4 of the Shenango Furnace Company, 
Sharpsville, Pa., which was blown in on Sunday, Nov. 


} 


72. was completely relined, bosh and hearth eniarge i, 


and other improvements made, in 24 days, and not six 
weeks, as stated in THE IRON AGE last week. It 
only out from Oct. 19 to Nov. 12. TI is certainly a 
wonderful record for rapid wo1 It was blow on 
basic iron, and is expected t make about 325 t per 
day. 

The Besseme r Gas Engine Company, Grove City, 
Pa., has let a contract to the Duquesne Construction 
Company, Pittsburgh, for an extension, 100 x 200 ft., 
to its engine assembling and erecting floor, and also 
for an entirely new machine shop 100 x 200 ft. It has 


also ordered from the Penn Bridge Company, Beaver 


Falls, Pa., an addition of 60 x 100 ft. to its present 
foundry, and will erect an entirely new core-making 
room, 80 x 120 ft., to be equipped with a to! rane 
also a pattern shop and a pattern storage room, each 
60 x 120 ft All the new buildings vw pe ol teel 
and reinforced concrete, wit! iw-toot! fing. The 
additions will greatly enlarge the capacity of tl om 
pany in the manufacture of gas and oil engine 

The Hydraulic Press Mfg. Company, Mount Gilead 
Ohio, has received an order from the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio, for 70 hydraulic hot 
plate presses, all of one design, and witl pressure 


capacity of 115 tons each 


The Standard Steel Car Company, Butler, Pa., of 


which A. N. Fay is purchasing agent ates that the 
loss occasioned by the recent fire in its power and ele 
trical departments was greatly overstated. Th 

aged portions of the plant have been repaired, new 
tools have been bought to replace those crippled by the 
fire, and the entire pia! is now working to normal 


capacity 


The Pittsburgh Iron & Steel Foundries Company, 
Midland, Pa., maker of ingot molds, being oversold, 
has placed an open order with the Edgewater Steel 
Company, Oakmont, Pa., for 150 ton f ngot 


molds per day 


The Engineering Library in New York 
Dr. James Douglas of New York h pre ented 


$100,000 to the United Engineering Society, the income 
to be used for the benefit of t brary, which occupi 

two floor n tne Eng neering mocieties Bui ging in New 
York. The trustees of the society have perfected plans 


for the development and the extension of the usefulness 


of the library and are endeavoring to secure endow 


ments aggregati! $1,000,000, the income to be used 
for the library. The plans of the trustees having been 
submitted to and examined by Dr. Douglas, he signified 


his approval by the gift of $100,000. Now that the 
library of the American Society of Civil Enginzers has 
been united with the libraries of the institutes of 
Mining, Mechanical and Electrical Engineers the com- 
bined library forms, it is stated, the greatest engineer- 
ing collection in the world 


The Hart-Parr Company, Charles City, Iowa, will 
build a new steel foundry, to be equipped with two 
additional 25-ton open-hearth furnaces. The new con- 
struction will cost $100,000 and will bring the company’s 
steel capacity up to 200 tons a day. 
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Judicial Decisions 


ABSTRACTED BY A. L. H. STREET 





AUTHORITY OF TRAVELING SALESMEN.—Except as the 
employer of a traveling salesman or sales representative 
may have expressly or impliedly held him out to 
customers as being authorized to do so, the salesman 
has no authority to receive payment of amounts due 
from customers for goods sold on credit. Customers 
are not entitled to rely upon the salesman’s statements 
as to the extent of his authority, and they act at their 
peril in dealing with him without ascertaining the full 
scope of his authority. The fact that an agent by 
whom property has been sold on credit is in possession 
of the statement of account covering such goods gives 
him no implied power to collect. And when it appears 
that a salesman has unauthorizedly made a collection 
and failed to account for it, the loss falls on the cus- 
tomer who made the payment. (Washington Supreme 
Court, Woodworth vs. School District, 159 Pacific Re- 
porter, 757.) 


RIGHTS OF PREFERRED STOCKHOLDERS.—Holders of 
preferred stock in a New Jersey corporation having 
delayed three years in objecting to a plan for the re- 
duction of the capital stock of the company by retiring 
the preferred stock, and the plan having been adopted 
by more than 90 per cent of the stockholders, and de- 
bentures having been issued on the supposition of the 
validity of the reduction, the right to object was lost. 
(New Jersey Court of Errors and Appeals, Lazear vs. 
American Steel Foundries, 98 Atlantic Reporter, 642.) 


Duty TO PrRovipE Cars For F. O. B. SHIPMENTS.— 
In deciding that a contract to sell goods f.o.b. car at 
point of shipment placed the duty on the seller to 
furnish the necessary car, in the absence of agreement 
to the contrary, the New Mexico Supreme Court follows 
decisions of the highest courts of Alabama, Kansas, 
Washington and Wisconsin to the same effect. But the 
court notes that a contrary rule has been declared by 
the Pennsylvania Supreme Court, and that the Illinois 
Supreme Court has declared it to be an undecided 
question in Illinois. (Culp vs. Sandoval, 159 Pacific 
Reporter, 956.) 


EXCLUSIVE SALES AGENCIES AND ANTI-TRUsT Laws. 

The Kansas anti-trust law is not violated by an 
agreement whereby a local dealer is made sole agent 
for the sale of a manufacturer’s machinery in his terri- 
tory. (Kansas Supreme Court, Zellner Mercantile 
Company vs. Parlin & Orendorff Plow Company, 159 
Pacific Reporter, 391.) 


THE INCOME Tax LAW AND Exports.—Corporations 
engaged in doing an export business are not entitled to 
a deduction from their income, in computing income 
taxes, on account of profits accruing from exportation 
of goods to foreign countries, on the ground that such 
taxation amounts to a tax upon exports in violation of 
the federal constitution. “Obviously, general taxation 
on production may discourage exports, yet that gives 
no relief as to articles intended for foreign parts. By 
the same reasoning, profits or income from exports 
should be taxable, because subsequent to the act of 
export. Income or profit presupposes a successfully 
completed transport. It is no part of the act of expor- 
tation, though it may be said to be a result thereof. 
Similarly the fact that taxation of the fruits of expor- 
tation may discourage business quite as much as antici- 
patory taxation on the goods transported is immaterial.” 
(United States District Court, Southern District of 
New York, Wm. E. Peck & Co. vs. 


Lowe, 234 Federal 
Reporter, 125.) 


EMPLOYER Not BouNp To INsPect SIMPLE TOOoLs.— 
The obligation of an employer to cause to be made 
reasonable inspection of machinery and appliances 
which may injure workmen if in defective condition 
does not extend to such simple tools as hammers and 
mauls. (Wisconsin Supreme Court, Kolasinski vs. Chi- 
cago, Milwaukee & St. Paul Railway Company, 159 
Northwestern Reporter, 563.) 


EXAMINATION OF TRADEMARK INFRINGER’S BookKs.— 
In determining the amount of damages to be awarded 
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for infringement of a trademark, plaintiff not er 
titled to inspect the defendant’s books, not i). eyide, 
and in advance of the final hearing, for t! 
of ascertaining therefrom the names and a 
defendant’s customers to whom sales of infr 


cles have been made, when such information ‘ight b¢ 
used to the commercial prejudice of the defe; But 
this does not mean that production of the b ight 
not be compelled at the trial if necessary the 
damages resulting from the infringement ited 
States District Court, Eastern District of Pe; Vania 
Cushman & Denison Manufacturing Compan, LF 


Grammes & Sons, 234 Federal Reporter, 949.) 


WAIVER OF RIGHTS UNDER PATENT INFRIN« 
Where an owner of a patent, knowing of its nge- 
ment through continued manufacture and sale 
flicting device, waited several years before sui: 
accounting, he lost the right to recover possi 
or damages for that period. (United Stat 
Court, Southern District of New York, Vacuun 
Company vs. Innovation Electric Company, 234 
Reporter, 942.) 


NT or 
%; 


PRIORITY OF RIGHTS UNDER CONDITIONAL Sate (| 


TRACTS.—On failure to record a contract for sale of 
machinery, or other personal property, und Lich 
the seller has reserved title until payment of the pur 


chase price, his rights are subordinate to thos j 
third person who may afterward buy the property or 
take a mortgage thereon, in good faith and 


notice of the seller’s attempted reservation of title 
But the rights of the seller are paramount to those of 
one who took a contract from the buyer, before the con- 
ditional sale contract was made, under which a lien y 


given on property to be: acquired by the buyer in the 
future. (United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Eighth Circuit, United States Fidelity & Guaranty Com- 
pany vs. G. W. Parsons Company, 235 Federal Re- 
porter, 114.) 


WARRANTY OF MACHINERY’S CAPACITY NoT WaAIVED. 
—The fact that a buyer of a refrigerating machine 
gave the seller a written statement that the machine 
conformed to the specifications under which it had been 
sold, after it had been installed and operated by the 
seller’s engineer for two days, did not release a war- 
ranty, made by the seller as part of the contract of sale, 
that the machine would have a certain refrigerating 
capacity. (Michigan Supreme Court, Brown vs. Per 
dergast, 159 Northwestern Reporter, 541.) 


EFFECT OF WARRANTY IN SELLING FURNACE.—A 
manufacturer having sold a furnace for use in a steam 
power plant under agreement that the buyer should 
give it 30 days’ trial and that, if the furnace should 
not prevent emission of smoke to the satisfaction of the 
city smoke department, the manufacturer would remove 
it, the burden was on him, in an action to recover the 
agreed price after the buyer refused to finally accept 
the equipment, to show that the city smoke department 
approved it. The duty being on the selling manufac- 
turer to remove the furnace on it failing to meet the 
conditions of the contract, and the buyer having or- 
dered him to remove it, the buyer’s continued use o! 
the furnace pending its removal did not waive the right 
to reject it, especially since operation of the buyers 
plant would otherwise be interfered with. (lowa 5u- 
preme Court, McMillan vs. Jaeger Manufacturing 
Company, 159 Northwestern Reporter, 208.) 


VIOLATION OF PATENT LICENSE AS INFRINGEMENT— 
The owner of a patent may sell or authorize others © 
sell the patented article without limitation as to price, 
time, or place, or he may limit his licensees as to pric 
time or locality. Any sale beyond the terms of te 
license is an infringement. (United States Circult 
Court of Appeals, Fourth Circuit, L. E. Waterman 
Company vs. Kline, 234 Federal Reporter, 891.) 


WHEN THERE Is No PATENTABLE INVENTION.—The 
dividing of a thing, which in the prior art was who 
into parts, or the making of a part removable, which 
was previously irremovable, does not constitute pater 
able invention. (United States District Court, Distr 
of New Jersey, Wirtalla vs. Hall, 235 Federal Reporte, 
306.) 
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Iron and Industrial Stocks 
NEw YorK, Nov. 22, 1916 

«k market has been furiously active, with 
umerous industrial securities advancing to 
records. The advances in some instances 
due to rumors of impending consolidations, 
thers they have been simply brought about 
; of large profits and of further bookings 
ve contracts. The usual warnings are being 
peculators by conservative banking interests, 
sposition of the public to purchase stocks is 

In striking contrast to the course of other 
iggs-Seabury fell on Friday from 80 to 69, 
+ to 80 on Saturday. The range of prices on 
n and industrial stocks from Wednesday of 
to Tuesday of this week is as follows: 


com.. 3144- 33% Int. Harv. of N. J., 
ref.. 89 - 91 pref. . eta eet 120 
63%4- 67% Int. Harv. Corp., 
.113%-114% com afr ae 79M%- 80% 
Fdy., Int. Harv. Corp., 
68%- 77% pref : 111% 
La Belle Iron, 
117 -117% com ‘ a S014- 94% 
92%,- 95% La Belle Iron, 
ef..107%-108% pref ; 132%4-133 
66%,- 70 Lacka. Steel... 96 54-107 
95 - 96 Lake Sup. Corp.. 251%4- 29% 
ries. 6544- 72% Midvale Steel... 68%4- 74% 
ym. 83%4- 89 Nat. En. & Stm., 
pref.10714-108% com tee peat ee 33%- 36 
m.648 -700 Nat. En. & Stm., 
ef.155 -186 3 Are ere 100 -100% 
130 -135 N. Y. Air Brake.170 -186 
m.128 -133 Pitts. Steel, pref.103 -104% 
ef. 8614- 89 Pressed Stl., com. 78%- 88% 
Pressed Stl., pref.1055¢-105 
i8 - 21 Ry. Stl. Spring, 
COME. «s«ase D3 T%- 58% 
32 - 40% Ry. Stl. Spring, 
rool. 71 == 73 ereg... ; .-102 -102% 
.. 53SR- 61% Republic, com. .. 83 - 93 
com. 8T%e- 93% Republic, pref. ..115 -117 
pref.12014-123% Sloss, com. ..... 804%4- 93% 
pref. 94% - 95 Sloss, pref. ...-101%-103% 
iry . 69 - 86 Un. Alloy Steel.. 49%4- 51% 
c....180 -185% U. S. Pipe, com.. 25 - 28% 
Cert. 42%- 47% U. S. Pipe, pref... 65 - 67% 
Steel.144 -193 U S. Steel, com..121%-129 
Steel, U. S. Steel, pref..121 -122% 
.---105 -108% Va. L, C. & Coke. 581%4- 72% 
Steel, Warwick ..... 9%- 10 
..140 -190 Westing. Elec 63%- 66% 
i. me 
-117 -117% 


Dividends 


blic Iron & Steel Company, regular quarterly, 
on the preferred stock, in addition to 4 per cent 
ent of arrears on that stock, both payable Jan. 1 
ral Electric Company, regular quarterly, 2 per 
e Jan. 15 

ble Steel Company of America, regular quar- 
er cent on the preferred stock, and an extra 
ent on back dividends, payable Dec. 21 This 
per cent still due in dividends on the preferred 


s, Morse & Co., Ltd., regular quarterly, 1% per 

preferred stock, payable Dec. 1. 

f States Steel Company, regular quarterly, 1% per 

first preferred stock, payable Jan. 1. 

rbison-Walker Refractories Company, regular 
per cent on the preferred stock, payable 


xwell Motors Corporation, regular quarterly, 2% 
the common stock, 1% per cent on the second 
d 1% per cent on the first preferred, all payable 


tional Lead Company, regular quarterly, 1 per 
common stock, payable Dec. 30. 

ssed Steel Car Company, regular quarterly, 1% 
1 the common stock, payable Dec, 6, and 1% per 
preferred stock, payable Nov. 22. 


Columbia Steel & Shafting Company, Pitts- 
has established a branch sales office at 803 
suilding, Philadelphia, which is in charge of 
T. Somers, as district manager of sales. Mr. Somers 
had charge of sales in the Eastern territory for 
al years, but has made his headquarters at the 
genera’ offices of the company at Pittsburgh. 


Midwest Forge & Steel Company, with works 
St. Louis, Ill., and general offices in the Wright 
~aiding, St. Louis, announces the purchase of the Hel- 
"Forge Works and the Western Forge Company, East 

, which were founded 25 years ago. This com- 


ims to operate the largest steam forge ham- 
the Middle West. 
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Scandinavian and Russian Trade Service 


George Schow, conducting a foreign trade service 
bureau as accredited representative for Europe for 
American manufacturers, with headquarters at Chris- 
tiania, Norway, has consolidated his Russian and Scandi- 
navian interests with the Northern Engineering & Trad- 
ing Company, increasing the capital to 1,500,000 crowns. 
The headquarters will continue at Christiania. The 
president of the company will be Halfdan Steen-Hansen 
and F. Morch-Reiersen, Jr., will be managing director 
of the Norwegian office. A branch in Petrograd, Russia, 
will be in charge of Fedor Andrejevitsch Bystrém, and 
branches at Moscow and Samara, Russia, will be in 
charge of Kort Képke. A branch in Stockholm, Sweden, 
will be under the charge of Capt. Erik Cronvall. A 
branch in Copenhagen, Denmark, will be established in 
the near future. The office in New York City is in 
charge of Ingvar Tokstad, president of the Normanna 
Company, Inc., 117 East Eighteenth Street, who is also 
secretary of the Norwegian-American Chamber of Com- 
merce at New York. Mr. Schow will be the general 
manager of agencies for all the countries referred to 
and will spend much of his time traveling and working 
in connection with the branch offices. 


Machinists’ Strikes in New York and New Jersey 


The strikes for an eight-hour day, involving machin- 
ists in 50 metal-working plants in New York City, 
Jersey City, Newark, Hoboken and Elizabeth, brought 
at various times in the past year have, with few excep- 
tions, been broken through the efforts of the New York 
and New Jersey branch of the National Metal Trades 
Association. At present two important strikes are still 
on in the New York district. The boilermakers, iron 
ship builders and helpers of the Morse Dry Dock & 
Repair Company are demanding the recognition of their 
union. Of the 500 workmen who have gone out 200 
have been replaced. Shipyard work is on an eight-hour 
basis with three shifts. The Bartlett & Haywood Com- 
pany, Baltimore, erecting tanks in Brooklyn, is oppos- 
ing 300 members of the Brotherhood of Boilermakers 
and Iron Ship Builders on the question of an advance 
from $4.50 to $5 a day. 


Becker Milling Machine Company Sold 


The Becker Milling Machine Company, Hyde Park, 
MaSss., has been acquired by the Manufacturers’ Com- 
pany at a price reported to be $2,000,000. Robert E. 
Herrick succeeds Eugene N. Foss as president. This 
adds another concern to the “Herrick Group,” in which 
the Reed-Prentice Company and the Wyman-Gordon 
Company, Worcester, Mass., are included. It is under- 
stood that no changes will be made in the operating 
force. 


Record Exports of Locomotives 


Exports of steam locomotives from the United States 
for the period ended Aug. 31, 1916, were 432, or 54 
per month, the total value being $6,192,000. The rate in 
1915 was 52 per month, with a total of 621. The 
previous record was in 1913, when 491 were exported. 
In July and August this year 62 and 69 locomotives 
were shipped abroad. 


In the opening of the wireless telegraph service be- 
tween the United States and Japan, the American Steel 
Export Company sent a message to its Tokio agents, 
Aall & Co. This was the first to follow the official 
greetings, it is understood, and was itself congratu- 
latory, reading: “Marconi’s latest triumph inaugurates 
new era in interchange of commodities and ideas be- 
tween our nations instituted by illustrious Perry.” 


The National Enameling & Stamping Company’s 
new rolling mill at Granite City, Ill, begins operations 
this week, turning out both light and heavy sheets and 
bars for outside consumption as well as for company 
use. For the present the company will absorb about 50 
per cent of the output and the remainder has been con- 
tracted for by a large equipment company. 
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Machinery Markets and News of the Works 7 
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. reasonably prompt delivery Some large turret 
FEW LARGE ORDERS BOOKED nn Janusry, others con be te4 mae ne 3 
makes of boring mills require fully six mont] 
Upright drills, while easily obtainable, are in ex 
Italian and Spanish Interests Buying ia: Seer eaetk Sea Ui in: dani ad tas 
ern list calling for about 35 machines, which 
in the Cleveland market last week. The Lehig} 
Harroun Motors Company Placing Orders in_ road continues to buy 
Detroit—Russians Figuring on Tools for The export inquiry for 500 turret lathes ref: 
. igo is for flat turret machines 
Agricultural Implement Plant , 
usey & Jones, Wilmington, Del., are buy 
The general tenor of trade is unchanged, with ac- ist of tools valued at about $75,000. 
tivity largely confined to booking orders which are The F. H. Lovell Company, Arlington, N . 
small individually, although here and there some rea- ®d¥ipment to be used in filling a United Stat 
: ontract 
sonably large transactions are noted. In Detroit large 
: The Nathan Mfg. Company will use 
orders are being placed by the Harroun Motors Com- : 
peUers re EB pia J he Harrour lot m Flushing, L. L, for the manufacture of its loco: 
pany for its new plant, greatly augmenting the smaller ties, continuing its fuse work at the plant 
purchasing in that city. Borough 
Representatives of the Aksai Machinery Works of The Warner & Swasey Company, Cleveland, ( 
; . a representative in the East looking for planers 
ssia, who are planning the purchase of 2 g 
Ru , - plant ng the I ha f a huge and engine lathes which can be delivered prompt 
amount of machinery for manufacturing farm imple- 
7 cs ; : s The Steelwhite Company has been incorpor 
ments and machinery, have lately been in Milwaukee capital stock of $200,000 and has purchased a 
investigating the plant equipment question. The de- town, N. Y., adjoining the plant of the Interior 
: , = . . . Company, where it lans to erect a factory, 100 
liveries will be contingent on the ending of the war. get ve eee Eee 
; 7 for the manufacture of metal kitchen cabinets, t 
Cincinnati reports that Spanish and Italian interests = gpecial hospital equipment. It is expected to hav 
have been extensive buyers recently, one order for ship- i" operation early next year, Otho M. Otte, tr 
: : 1; : ¢ 1 : . f 1] general manager of the Interior Metal Mfg. Compa 
Ee Snain ve 1 or ¢ arve l per smi: 
ment to spain calling for a large number or smal ut the operating head of the new organization. Th 
lathes. The domestic business is good in that city but controls a _ proce of welding non-ferrous metals to ferrous 
no large orders are recorded metal which will be utilized in covering steel tops, tables, 
ice a " a oe : etc The plant will be equipped with motor-driven 
5a r demanc * emall : heavy > oc. 
The new demand for small lots i avy in the ag throughout, and the work will be done by asser g on 
gregate in Cleveland. Lathes and milling and planing trav benches. Among the Pittsburgh capit 
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machines are especially active. The New York Central 
I for half a dozen tools 


ines are in the market 
Buying for shipment 


York, 


showing a willingness to wait for de 


to Italy has been fairly active 


in New also, the buyers figuring closely and 


liveries. Asa rule 
deliveries are improving, although on the majority of 
tools they are 
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placing orders for 


still a goodly distance away. 


& Jones Company, Wilmington, Del., is 

about $75,000 worth of equipment. 
The the Norfolk & 

Western list. Several machines have been placed by 

the Lehigh Valley Railroad. 

Pacific Northwest the car shortage threatens 

to paralyze the 


Eastern trade has received 


lumber industry, and this has an ad- 
that territory. In San 
Francisco the demand for new equipment appears to be 


verse effect on all .ines in 


growing easier. 
In Canada attention is being directed to the agri- 


cultural implement needs of Russia and Siberia. 


New York 


New York, Nov, 22, 1916. 


With individual 


orders for one or more machines are being re 


ig I 


few exceptions sales arse not 


large, but 
ceived steadily, 
good sales of miscellane- 
export to Italy, the buyers 
and in most cases being willing to wait for 
deliveries on the tools they want. 


and inquiries are numerous. Some 


ous tools have been made for 


figuring closely 


Deliveries on shaping, grinding, milling, planing and auto- 
matic screw machines, radial drills and boring mills are still 
a few months with practically all makers, but hand 


scrow machires, lathes and upright drills can be obtained on 


away 


have become interested in the 
treasurer West Penn Steel Ci 
West Penn Steel 
director of the 
ales offices are to be established in 


company are Jul 
James Lip} 
and Jame W. A 
Mfg. Company 
Pittsburgh. 


mpany 
Company, 
Standard Sanitary 


The American Car & Foundry Company, 165 I 
New York, will spend $150,000 enlarging its plant 
Pa This is the second increase in capacity 
within a year. A car-finishing shop is just being 
The proposed improvement will be a car building i 
400 ft., a foundry, and additions to other n 
New machinery will be added, which will practi 


the present output of tank cars and tanks 50 per 
stated that this plant, as it now stands, has by far t = 
est capacity for work of this kind of any plant t 
Recent capital stock have been r ted by 
the Secretary of State, Albany, as follows: The Solar Metal 
l’roducts 1182 Broadway, New Yor j 
to $400,000; the Modern Tool & Machine Works, 
Street, New York, $10,000 to $20,000; the Impr 
Cap Specialty Company, 337 Sumner Avenue, Bro« 
$15,000 to $75,000; the Frank D. Ward Autom 
Corporation, 17 Battery Place, New York, $10,0! 
The Die Casting Company, Court 
streets, Brooklyn, N. Y., has awarded contract to t 
Construction Company, 11 Broadway, New York, f 
story addition to its plant, 50 x 100 ft., to cost about 
Gould & Eberhardt, Newark, N. J., manuf 
shapers and other machinery and tools, have awa! 1 
tract for the erection of a new plant on Chancel! ‘ 
Irvington, N. J., at a cost of $225,600. Frank H. Smit 
Blanchard Street, Newark, is the contractor. 


increases in 


Company, 


Doe hler 


The Joseph Dixon Crucible Company, 135 West Side 
Avenue, Jersey City, N. J., will make alterations and ext 
sions in its plant to cost $11,000. 

J. J. O’Connor Company, Inc., 1 Exchange Place, saree 
City, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $1 - 
to manufacture barrels and kindred products. R. | Norton, 
A. E. Pettersen and John A. Warnock are the incorporators 

The Motor Steam Generator Company, Atlantic City, N. J, 


has been incorporated to manufacture devices for internal 
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nes Charles W Evans and Robert J. Ecck 


Dover, N. J., has 


d with a capital of $50,000 to manufacture 


re Electric Stove Company 
ind heating device j Christenser 
Sullivan, Dover, and William Taylor, Plainfield 


rators 


1790 Broadway, New Y« 


erected on W.: 


Motors Corporation, 


ns for its new plant to be 


Belleville, N. J The plant will specialize 
bodies and radiators for touring car i 
wi have a capacity of about 1 00 car ' 
ent will be given to about 2000 mer Addi 
been secured for future expar 
Auto Car Mfg. Company, Glen Falls 


rticles of incorporation to manufacture m« 
Troy, N. Y., and N 


orator The capit l 


Freut 





Motor Corporation, Detroit, Alexander P 
t, ha acquired the Houk Mfg. Com; 
f wire wheels for automobiles, and additior 


be expended by the purchasing company at 





te sions and equipment at the I 
present capacity Under the tern 
Houk Mfg. Company, George W. Houk, the 
company, will be retained as its president 
er, and will also become a member £ the 
the United Motors Corporation 
Compal Rocl ter, N. ¥ re 
Stree 0x 120 f 
be r for the rebui 


Bur Cor ition, Watertow ¥y 
h p tock of $ ,000 t r n 
pa} F. H, Clark, W. Aiker nd A. H 
or] itors. 
ra tw tory factor to be 
J eets, B mton, N. Y¥ by 
1 I t « > 
VM ( ! I ( ni 
1 stock of $4 A 
A. M. Rabin West 111 
W ‘ h Street. New York (¢ he 
( manufacturer } 
J pur l ed pla r t 
I Pp Y i 1 e 
! 5 t ind the I I ] j 
l ture of produ 
\ D. S. Mor 
d, is ng arrang ‘ 
or tl manufacture of wir V 


I pany, Buffalo, fe r 
to if I t on I vers AY 
( ( Geneva, N. Y., } ' 
( ) plant 

I Compar will build a two-story 
t use ind hop t t int on 
‘ Street and the Buffalo Creek Terminal 
i ator will build a further ad- 





‘imwood Avenue and the 


road, Buffak to cost about 7 H00 


’ mts 
& Wright Motor Company, Buffalo, manu- 
ors and engines for 


y, of co! 


automobiles and motor 
new factor crete block construction, 
Avenue 

Sranl 


Construction Broadway, 


Company, 165 
the contract to erect 4 1\%- 
eel factory, 50 x 280 ft., at Shooters Island, 


Shipbuilding Comrany, 44 Whitehall treet, 


awarded 


W. Korfmann, 409 Ninth Avenue, Long Island 
preparing plans for alterations to the six one- 
ses and the two brick boiler houses at the foot 
Street, for the Astoria Veneer Mills & Dock 
ited to cost $25,000. 
eld, 350 Fulton Street, Brooklyn, N. Y., has com- 
r the addition to the one-story boiler house, at 
i¢@ and North Tenth Street, for the Williams- 


to cost about $3,000 


pany 
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The |! tern Mot Com] fartfor Cor 
organized with capit f $675, W s D D 
bury holds 6744 shares of the st ied 

The Beach Mfg. Company, New Haven, Conn., has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $500. } The ncorpor 


tors are Harry G Day, Thomas M. Stele and W. J Beach 


The present output of the compar which is now operating 
in a small way s mechanical toy but it is understood that 
it will later build aeroplane ind will manufacture military 
and naval equipment and or: : 


The Ideal Mfg. Company, New Haven, Cont which was 


Marlin Arms Corporation, 
Phineas M. Tal 


taken over some time ago by the 
has been purchased from that 


company by 





| tary 
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cott of Hartford The Ideal Mfg. Company has taken quar- 
ters in the Sheldon Building and will manufacture reloading 
tools 


The Bridgeport Steel Company, Stratford, Conn., will be- 
gin business with capital of $50,000 George Windsor is 
president and treasurer: W. H, Leonori, vice-president, and 


B. A. Scrymser, secretary 


The Champion Horse Shoe Company, Providence, R. L, 


has increased its capital stock from $200,000 to $300,000. 


The Locomobile Company, Bridgeport, Conn., is asking 
bids on a factory, 100 x 160 ft., one story 


Harvey Hubbell, Inc., Bridgeport, Conn has awarded a 


contract for an addition, 30 x 90 ft., one story 


The Franklin Machine Company, Providence, R. IL. will 
extend its foundry by additions, 34 x 98 ft. and 56 x 140 ft. 

The Greenfield Machine Company, Greenfield, Mass., has 
awarded a contract for an addition, 50 x 100 [t., one story 


The American Steel & Wire Company, North Works, 
Worcester, Mass., has awarded a contract for an addition, 50 
x 191 ft., one story 


Philadelphia 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa., Nov. 20, 1916 


The Pennsylvania Equipment Company, Coleman Building, 
Vhiladelphia, is in the market for a econd-hand 30-ton 
locomotive crane 

The Cyclone Mfg. Company, Bradford, Pa., formerly manu- 
facturer of stationary and portable vacuum cleaners, has 
discontinued that line and: will hereafter do general light 
vontract work 

The Edward G. Budd Mfg. Company, maker of sheet-steel 
shapes, etc., Philadelphia, advises that the account given in 
some quarters that it is erecting a building of six acres for 
the Budd Wheel Corporation, is entirely erroneous. It is 
erecting buildings, which when completed will comprise ap- 
proximately 6 acres of floor space, but this is in the develop- 
ment of its own business, and is not being erected exclusively 
for the Budd Wheel Corporation, which will occupy only a 
small part of these buildings. William B. Read is secretary. 

The Lozier Brothers Company, Widener Building, Phila- 
delphia, has filed incorporation papers in Delaware with a 
capital of $10,000,000, to manufacture automobiles. It is 
announced that a plant will be erected near Philadelphia 
with an initial cost of about $2,500,000 for the manufacture 
of automobiles Harry A. Lozier, former president of the 
l.ozier Motor Car Company and the H. A. Lozier Company, 
Cleveland, is head of the new company. Engineering offices 
are being maintained at Cleveland. 

The Pennsylvania Flexible Metallic Tubing Company, 
Vhiladelphia, will bulld a one-story tube shop, about 45 x 107 
ft.. at Seventy-third Street and Elmwood Avenue. 

The Philadelphia Screen Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, will 
build an addition to its machine shop at Fifty-sixth Street 
and Paschall Avenue. 

The Philadelphia Enameling Mfg. Company, Philadelphia, 
which recently awarded a contract for the erection of a plant 
on Bighty-second Street, has filed articles of incorporation 
nt Dover, Del., with a capital of $500,000. William E. Groll, 
l.. Groll, East Lansdowne, Pa., and Lewis J. Matthias, Phila- 
delphia, are the incorporators. 

John H. Ferguson, Philadelphia, has awarded a contract 
to H. Reusswick for the erection of a one-story machine shop, 
36 x 150 ft., at Broad Street and Hunting Park, at a cost 
of $10,000. 

The L. H. Gilmer Company, Philadelphia, manufacturer 
of belting, will build a two-story, steel and concrete addition, 
50 x 160 ft., on Keystone Street, Tacony. 


The Quaker City Drop Forge Company, 229 Market Street, 
Camden, N. J., has been incorporated with a capital of $150,- 
000 to manufacture drop forgings. Alfred J. Genner, Luther 
Marsh and William L. Layre, are the incorporators. 

Fire Nov. 17, destroyed a part of the plant of the Camden 
Curtain Rod Company, Broadway and Jackson Street, Cam- 
den, N. J., with loss estimated at $18,000. M. O. Phillips is 
the general manager 

The Crossley Machine Company, State and Monmouth 
streets, Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of clay and rubber 
working machinery, has acquired the plant now occupied by 
the Electric Porcelain & Mfg. Company, Monmouth Street, as 
an addition to its present factory. 


The Electric Porcelain & Mfg. Company, Monmouth Street, 
Trenton, N. J., manufacturer of electrical porcelain special- 
ties, has acquired the plant formerly occupied by the Climax 
Pottery Company, New York Avenue and a tract of adjoin- 
ing property. The company will make immediate alterations 
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in the existing structures and remove its pl: 
site. Plans are now being prepared for an add 
ft., to cost about $70,000, to be commenced . 
H. T. Paiste, Philadelphia, is president: H 
treasurer. 


The Lippincott Motor Car Company, Can 
leased a new garage to be erected by Kenn 
Inc., Trenton, on South Broad Street, Trent 
$10,000. The structure will be about 50 x 100 
fully equipped for commercial work 


The Gasco Mfg. Company, Lancaster, Pa., 
ized to establish a plant for the manufactur: 
for automobiles, including heaters and das} 
Shreiver is president. 


The Columbia Thermometer Works, Co 
been organized to operate a plant for ths 
thermometers. J. E. Blakeman is manager 


Fire, Nov. 14, destroyed the blacksmith 
plant of the Oil Well Supply Company, Bradfor 
loss estimated at $50,000. 


The McManus Contracting Company, Phil 
been incorporated with a capital of $25,000 
Joseph A. and George O. McManus, 3512 Barins 
George F. Snyder, 1210 North Eighteenth Street 
to do general construction and contract work 


The Everett Motor Company, Everett, Pa 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 
Sweet, Saxton, Pa., H. Frank Gump, Jr., J. ¢ 
lrank Howard, W. Scott Rinedollar and Le 
icverett, Pa., to repair automobiles, etc. 


ty 


The Colonial Foundry & Machine Compar 
has been incorporated with a capital stock o 
James A. Constantine, Columbia, Pa., J. BE. Bak: 
R. Shenberger, York, to conduct a general ste: 
brass foundry and manufacture machinery 


Capitalized at $40,000, the Wilkes-Barre Stru 
Company, Wilkes-Barre, Pa., has been incorporate 


Har 
A. Feindt, 34 John Street, Dorranceton, Pa lames | 
Carnody, 53 Vaughn Street, Dorranceton, Pa., and Mict ie] F 
McDonald, 6 Brown Street, Hanover, to design. fabr ate 


and erect steel structures. 


The Shawinigan Electro-Products Company, U. S. Fidelity 
& Guaranty Building, Baltimore, Plans the addition of an- 
other unit to its plant in Highlandtown, Md. 

The Pulaski Foundry & Mfg. Corporation, Pu ski, V 
will increase its capital stock from $25,000 to $ 
will succeed the Pulaski Foundry & Machine Com; 
advises that all additional equipment planned h 
chased. Robert Bunts, Jr., is president. 


The Hughes Foulkrod Company, Commonwealth Buildin 


Philadelphia, has been awarded contract for constructing a 
one-story brick boiler house, 45 x 46 ft., for the Enduro Mfg 
Company, Sixty-third and Eastwick streets, Phil to 


cost $7,500. 





Chicago 


CHicaGo, ILL., Nov 


The Pullman Company, Chicago, concerning w! 


to .buy largely of new equipment mention has already | 
made, has taken out a permit providing for the erection of 4 
machine shop to cost $220,000. It will be of tw tory con- 


struction, 130 x 240 ft. 


The Linde Air Products Company, Forty-second Street 
Building, New York, is proceeding with the erection of its 
proposed one-story manufacturing plant at 3633 Wall Street 
Chicago. 





The Kling Brothers Engineering Works, 1302 Kingsbur 
Street, Chicago, will build a one-story power house to cos 
$4,000. 

C. Jensen, 644 North Avers Street, Chicago, lilding 3 
one-story shop at 3847 West Chicago Avenue t 
$5,500. Contracts have been let. 

The Universal Portland Cement Company, Chicago. 5 
completed plans providing for the substantial enlargement 
its plant at Buffington, Ind. 


John Mohr & Sons, boilermakers, Chicago, suffered 2 !0% 


estimated at $115,000 from fire which practically lestroyed 
its shop on West Illinois Street. 


The Central Manufacturing District, Chicago, has Pr 
pared plans for the development of a new industrial seco 
the project calling for the building of a large number 
tories, power plants and other facilities. 


The Armed Vise Company, Muscatine, Iowa, has or 
organized by J. M. O’Brien and U. G. Bond, who will due 
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the manufacture of acetylene welding nd 


inces 
Minn., will build a 
that city ta 


Paul, 
Avenue 


Collins Company, St 


factory on Myrtle in 


aul, Minn 
Wege and C 


inufactur rf 


rete Machinery Company, St. P 
by A. J. Kroeger, E. F 
will build a plant for the m 


(“one 
orated 
to ost 


concrete estimated 


ted to be 


“oduce products 


exper ready for occupancy) 


Pacific Railroad has begun work on an 
op at Northtown Junction, Minn., on wh 
vill be expended 

ul 1804 Lathrop Street, St. Joseph, M: 

washing machines, will remove his bus 

where a factory is about to be erected 


inufacturer of 
the 
of 


Company, Chicago, m 
build a plant at Norfolk, Neb., 
for which investment 
ind $60,000 for equipment 


Dover 


for manu 


rm tractors, an $40,0 


is planned 


Sprague Mfg. Company, 606 South Fourteentl 


Neb., has been incorporated to manufacturs 
essories It has taken over the plant of the 
ndry Company of that city. 
nson Foundry & Machine Works Company 
Kan., is building an addition to its shop, 30 x 


seph Structural Steel Company, St. Jose 


is building additions to its pl 


resident, 


itely double its capacity 
DETROI MicuH., Nov 0, 1916 
n the machinery market has been augmentes 
placed by the Harroun Motors Company for 
Wayne, Mich Numerous small orders have 


et very active and jobbers all report a big fall 
e delivery on small machines has bettered con 
the higher priced machines, particularly grind 
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ng machine still require from 3 to 6 m I 
Motor Truck Company, Detroit, is erecting 
its factory and installing additional machinery 
nery building and assembling plant w be 
mediately M. L. Pulcher is general n ger 
construction of a factory for the U1 il 
‘Cycle Motor Company, new ndusts ut 
will be tarted soon The comp 
$250,000 by Muskegon and Grand Rapid 
Anderson is the patentee of its product 
H. Development Company has been capit Ze 
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fected as vice-president it w ontinue » ope ! 
Huron plant of the Port Hur Construct ( p 
A new corporation, to |! cnown a the Alleg Steel 
Process Company, has been orgar 1 at Allegan, Mic! with 
$30,000 ca ul ur mmediate erection of 
actory bu he bus ff the company w be the 
dening of steel | eat t ment, and the forging and 
] ge orate rhe 
I r Dp r 3 } : ted a Allega ind 
l x ‘ J ] 
I Blood Br I ! Alle Mich 
reports the osing < ler 0 wortl versal 
t elivere ! xt rm rT com 
é rder a hiner vhich will 
ble it ear pl to «as ble put 
The Willian i r ine i I Mic} ‘ shortly 
nstall mac nery, looking for Py I te 
the United States Govert t 
Milwaukee 
MIL Ww W , Ne 
Officials of the A Mac Works rege Russian 
implement nd farm n est, wer Milwaukee 
last week on a tour of Middle Western mas e-tool centers, 
with a view to icing orders, A uted, for $4,000,000 
worth of equipment In the I we B. I. Avilov, presi 
lent of the company V. L. Forsbloom ef engineer, and 
B. M. Sverdloff, manager of the commercial department Ina 
published interview, Mr. Avilov yuocted s saying that the 
intention is to contract with lath d milling machine build 
ers for at least 800 tools, for delivery as soon as possible 
The tool however, are ntended for commercial operation 
at the close f the war ratl tl r immediate use in th 
production of munitions of war S : this district were 
found sold up t the ist me I ral montl thead 
ome a far as Ju l and A Any der to | ad 
the Ak Works w go thr h the New York office f 
he tor builder tu insact 
noted here 
Little he I t ‘ eries 
n domestic bu es ! ‘ ! tead 
mand Bu Y a I tor mall 
ts, a i ree t bu psent | 
ondition |}! prevaile ‘ ths r 
rded a it factor I ] ‘ ! 
onal occupatior 
‘ ! l-wor } t killed 
workt}!! r? V\ or ree 
mrpoic r r bh I ‘ 16 ft 
han ft 1] ' vr) ot ; 
1T ( ! pile I 
: I W y ‘ 
hem to w for 3 ‘ > he 
! ort to get then 
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Clarence Martin, Jackson, Mich., John Hurl 
1 H. M. Leonard, former chief engineer of the 
Car Company at Charlotte, Mich., to manufas 
eel-drive tractor It is the invention of Mr 
s now in Charlotte, arranging for the r 





tors for demonstration purposes 
erior Steel Castings Company, Benton Har 
lant will open Dec 1, has received order 
gear casing from the United States Government 
t tion of torpedo boat destroyers. Orders have 
‘or two years ahead, and additional! buildings 
ed as the business requires 


Mact 


machinery 


Cadillac 


new 


that the 
s installing 
due to war orders 


ne Compan 


be« 


Luse rf 


Motor Car Company has purchased 
res of land the of 
higan in Detroit, for 
The land is reported to have cost $750.000 and 
ry building which will erected will 
tment to about $2,000,000 and furnish employ- 
10,000 to 12,000 persons H. M 
which subsidiary 


ipproxi- 
Avenue, 


¢ 


on west side Scotten 


Avenue the erection o i 


be increase 
Leland 


to the 


is 


presi 


mpany is a General 


resumed partial operatic ith ¢ Str ' 
ye of it group otf t fw ha heer . 
working at I ty f r ‘ ff ry 

labor, howeve } ' ‘ 

n the third w I I illable gre 

he capac f ? eT I 


The We Milwaukee shop Cc} Milwau & 
St Paul R wa Compan t M re | lir 0 
freight cars dail ind on Dec ‘ tart Ww k on an order 
sued by it Cl Lez eadqu ter on Nov ] for 0 or 
ind coal cars costing roxin $1 0 4 E. Mar 
chester is in charge 

The Smith & Reading Fur e Company ha been ir 
orporated witl pital stock of $5,000 by Anthony V 


Smith, Gusta 


f A. Reac 


ling and Winifred M. Reading 


The Four Wheel Drive Automobile Company, Clintonville 
Wis., is erecting a brick warehouse, 40 x 100 ft., for the 
torage of its rough casting 

The Mitchell Motors Company, Racine, Wis., will build 
from 1000 to 1500 ft. of loading sidetracks on both the 
North-Western and Milwaukee railroads, making total of 


City Foundry & Machine Company, which re 
ed the foundry and machine shops of the M 
ny at Bay City, has increased its business to 

that an addition is being constructed to it 
Huron Construction Company, Port Huron 


merged with the Monroe Motor Company of 
F. Monroe is president of the reorganized 
has been 


R 


Sidney 


E. Jenks of 


Port Huron 


se- 


nearly four miles of sidings at its plant ; 

The new branch plant of the Joliet Bridge & Iron Com % 
pany, Joliet, IIL, at DePere, Wis., formerly the Lyons Boiler \ 
Works, is already shipping its first product, a large tank for f 


a rubber manufacturer at Akron, Ohio 


W. Heck & Son, Wewuanee, Wis., have opened a general 
machinery repair shop and garage at Antigo, Wis ind are 
nstalling lathes, milling machine, drill pre welding and 


cutting unit, etc 
Wis., 


single 


The water and light commission, Plymouth, 
ealed bids until 8 p 


belt drive air compressor, a singlé 


taking 
short 


of 


x 


m., Nov. 24, for a 


stage 
pump 


tage 


centrifugal 
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The Fede Malleable Company, 299 S$ irth Av e, 
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The Standard Oil Company, Cleveland 
permit to erect a factory building, 80 x 27 
7 


9,000 
’ ° 


The National Carbon Company, Clevel 
65 acres of land near its plant on Berea R 
plans ultimately to erect additional factory 

The Sandusky Forge Company, Sandus 
incorporated with a capital stock of $300,( 
lish a plant in the building formerly occup 
Cement Company It is stated that equipm: 
hammers and accessories, was purchased 
several months ago and will be moved to Sar 
cers are President, J. Barrows, Jamest« 
president, M. C. Crow, president Crow-Elk} 
iny, Elkhart, Ind 
ainesville, Ohio 


pe secretary and treasur 
P 

The Ney Mfg. Company, Canton, Ohio 
plant by the erection of a three-story br 
85 ft 


The Myers Rubber Company, Cuyahoga | 
move to Massillon, Ohio, where it has starté 
a plant, 62 x 120 ft., to manufacture auton 
rubber accessories Ek. H. Hachtel is preside 


It is announced that a new plant will b: 
Toledo, Ohio, by the Saxon Mfg. Company, 
facture of automobile accessories Herman § 
signed as vice-president and factory manager 
Auto Lite Company, Toledo, to take cha 
industry 

The Hibbard-Atwood Company, Toled 
corporated with a capital stock of $20,000 
retrigerating equipment Harry W. Hibbard 
Atwood are prominent in the organization 


Indianapolis 


I A\NAPOLIS, I N 
Tr Elkhart ¢ rriag & Mote Car Cor 
Ii ncreased its capit to from $1/ 
TI H. & M. Auto I ts Company, Cambridg 

ncorporate 10.01 capita t 

bile ! | r tor ( 
H o! I. Mar 
\\ etc I Comy Wasl gt 
rated 0 pital stock t 
ricultur mplement M H K 
( K. Tha? ’ he rectors 
I ! H te Har ( ! erre H 
y rit t t y tit) t 


Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, OnI10, Nov 
A good-sized order for lathes was received fro 
week, and as they are of the smaller sizes, it i 
they will not be used in munitions manufacturing 
that both Spain and Italy have been lately buy 


chine tools thar ever before Quite lares 
portable electric drilling machines are also being 
those countries The Russian demand has droy 
to tl nabilit to make direct shipments at tl 


year I‘rench buyers of machine tools have lately 
market, but no large orders have been reporte 
mestic inquiry is good, but only a scattered lot 
been booked On account of the rapidly adv 
on pig iron with a consequent increase in the cost 
t does not seem at all unlikely that builders of the 
vill be compelled to advance price it an early 


Wood-working machinery is in bs demand 


yf oil mill equipment in this vik 





report 
outlook for next year Manufacturers of engineer 
ties have been compelled to advance price 


line on account of the high cost of raw materi 


The Oesterlein Machine Tool Company, C 
temporarily decided not to construct a new 
It has leased part of the 
Machine Tool Company plant in West End 


up for making its line of grinding machines 


recent! iunnounced 


Spring Grove Avenue factory will be devoted 


to building milling machines 
J. Huesman, Cincinnat will construct a ] 


Grove Avenue, in the Camp Washington distri 
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ybbing machine work and for the const! ected » 220-y 
chine tools ting cur! fe \ 
preferred 
mp Comp: recently organized 
. . | > : , th } Stov 
nd others, has | sd a five-story factory R. K — : : 
West Third Street, that will be fitted up Compa .\ ‘ 
re of automobile lamps and other access the sim] x 4 ) ws ‘ IN : “ 
( nnati, scrap iron merchant W i 
site ecured in West End, and - 
equ ment at the new locatior 
Mars! Company, Daytor Ohi ‘ Ri . } 
| irmingham 
fitting ul new plant on East M 
oré in double it present capa 7 
repor that the Stevens Mfg. Cor ‘ 
plates making still further i or te ntinues « } 
( tle Detail as to th ex equi] el ' ‘ \ 
ing The company make pe t field 
ne screw products hy . hear fror W 
d Road Roller Compan Sprir I 
olidated with the Buffalo Stear Rolle: I Kir ' H 
N. Y¥., and the name of the new orgar ed tir ‘ 
ged to the Buffalo-Springfield Re I inti 
immored that the Springfiel | J \ ( | 
\ W «¢ 
truct n Con inv, Ce hi< . 
I ’ yy « pital OCK i 
I R J. Reynold is one y . 
N ng } s been given out to é Or I t 
requirements . 
Metal Rubber Con . f . * 
mbu Ohio, that w be ] r tl j 
‘ other ec tie ( é 
t ‘ dding two ge init 
¥Y 
1 ! Iron Compar D ton, vi 
I ~. ic 
Ohi St. Louis 


The Central South mani : to recent | ie imbe 


eT ‘ ‘ 
I SVILLE, Ky., Nov \ : W 
effective in a marked des ‘ jul} t, ‘ rge G I L 
ort ‘ tuation which this p tl er er 
ring under nd th iror ind ma t rt 1¢ : 
better feeling as a consequence Ar ! olun f b i Die l 
noted nm the development of coal lands re held 1 V « ¢ I i 
relating to water and lighting plant projects cter of equipment are ex I tior 
The demand for motors continues bris erence bu é on new to } ‘ ind ' t 
Milling Company, Louisville, Ky., has b S notice . Collecti , F 1 bot! os 
il and investment mone re vailable 


th capital stock of $100,000 by W. A. Thom 


r > ‘ The ' i Carboni ‘amnat Se ton Mie ' on ned 
Jr., and Keith L. Bullitt I Liquid Carl Co1 , Louis, Mo ! : i 
‘ . . i five-story factory to whi t will remove and insta dd 
Strassel Company, Louisville, Ky., has pur , ¥ 
tional equipment for the manuf ture f carbonic gas. foun 


working plant of the Wolke Furniture Com 


‘ tain fixtures, carbonizing ma er ‘ \ antity f new 
for $13,000, and proposes to improve and ain fixtu niz j 


machiner will be bought a nee 


. , The Centr: ron Compal! St. Louis, Mo., has acquired 
h Ice Company, Paducah, Ky., will liquidate : ral J - , 1 : 


ze, proposing to establish a larger plant and 


extended scale 


1 new site and will equip a shearing plant Louis id 
president 

Harry Newman, Ir St. Louis, Mo., ha been organized 
with a capital stock of $10,000 by Charles F. Levy, S ie] V 


d Harry Newman to inuf ture auto bile accessor 


Foundry & Machine Company, Winchester, Ky 
orated with capital stock of $10,000 by James 
ter; J. C. Hey and L. B. Patterson, Cincinnat 
ve will be general manage1 The company will The forgings plant recent! noted to be erected by the 
ments to its plant rulitlor Iror Works < St LOU | will be operated 


4 ‘ . ° . epend t corpor t t the ultor [ro or 
oO he General Refractories Company, New . ; : ru n Works 
‘ : a be ntereate rT’) tot will be yut 
it Olive Hill, Ky., which was destroyed by 
f $100,000, will be rebuilt 
f +} ~ , a The Wagner Electr Mi fs t. Lou M 
e oil refinery of the Melick Refining 
rect I I to to ft I t I t We tor t 
xington, K will begin next Mar . ; . w : 
iW five etoric¢ } ; ’ 
nt |} David I Me It est t 
- . . The Be n Spr > nm ¢ j ‘ 1 
izier, New York City, and othe re re nt , er 
ting for purchase of shipyards plants « ; 
ide the Howard Shipyards at Jeffer = Ka 


the Paducah Marine Ways, at Paducah = WwW t ‘ t Compal Ka 


iting plant would be estab hed ee Mi bee ! } te ee 
Char | Ww rT #w H Ye 
ow Comy] y will be i rporated ‘ ; 

to take over the William H. Clore Mfg The Be Automat e¢ Signal Compat K 

yr there recently purchased for $4( 0 t M I : er orporat ‘ pita t¢ 

H. Kelly Cc. K. Tharp, Egbert Gasell and $100,01 I E. M. 7 f } ‘ io. M \ 

* he incorporators 

Compar Paris, Tenn W destroyee Slater, M¢ ‘ f ! hy water-tul ers 


$15,000. C. M. Williams was principal for minir n ng pre : - at ). per square 


R. Nixon Company, Chattanooga, Tenn., is The Kar Cit Light & |} ver Comp y K : , y, 
< prices on a second-hand air compressor, Mo will build a power ft nt reported to cost about 3 ‘ o 
ft 100 to 125-lb. pressure, power drive 000 Plans are being prepared john H iCas president 
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The Prairie Light & Development Company, Little Rock, The American geet Sugar Compar 
Ark., has been incorporated with a capital stock of $500,000 making improvements to its machine and 
by S. R. Morgan, Little Rock; J. P. Perkir St. Louis, and The Inlaid Floor Company is preparing 


P. O. Lehn, Chicago, and w equip plant to furnish ele¢ 


tric power for nearby gins, mills, et 


tory at Emeryville, Cal 





The North American Light & Power Compan 122 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, will establis] n electri ght 
plant and ice 1 nt at Durant, Okla., the n ery Texas 
to cost about $18,( W. A. Boehn is president AUSTIN, TEx 
Stroud, Okla., w change its electri« £ int from Satisfactory reports have been received 
direct to alternating current It n the market for one ery and tool trade this week. Unusual act 
75-kv generator nd pump of : ga per minute capacity turing and industry in general characterize 
ee ee ee eee The Chicago, Rock Island & Pacific Ra 
The Missour Kansa & Texa R y ll equij { 10-stall roundhouse at Amarillo 
Muskogee, O 5 It is reported that the Houston Light 
= atic Ct f pany, Houston, will enlarge and improve 
Tex vill } nar power plant 
ZEragt : , OGG At a recent meeting of the stockholders of 
Brother D , _M. M Fait iny at Houston, the capital stock was 
Oo : J. Haus I Ut 5 100,000 to $55,500,000, the proceeds from 
& SI! : Jenks, Ok! itional stock to be used for enlarging it 
The Cloco G line ¢ par Tulsa, O has been it nd other facilities 
corporated Wi , > 10 , H. I The Magnolia Petroleum Company, w 
man, E. R. Pe H. A. Gibs maa . ina, Fort Worth and Beaumont, plans to iner: 
ihe Cu ( O Ref ( i O wk from $20,000,000 to $40,000,000, and w 
been incorporated wit capit tor of $6 by Johr e, oil-storage and refining operations 
3. Enfie - W on rtl : } The City Commission, Galveston, will insta 
Hugh U Lr o the Alata Loma pumping station of the n 
Marlow, O I I r re zg b vorks 
until De 00-volt ¢ The Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fé Railro 
oven freight terminals at Fort Wort! 
Okn ge ()} te r 
. ; It uthoritatively announced that the 1 
_— 2 rtment will expen ibout $1,600,00' 
rhe | ' , : equipping a permanent aviation station at F 
Mi vi Major Ben D. Foulis is in charge 
Colum! I , ; ; 
Ree ee ae ae The Pacific Northwes 
ppigpeytypemagao nny ates lad tial aad e Facihc Northwest 
New Orleans, L together with other = sat aaliee SEATTLE, WASH., Nov 
for the « pn t of ‘ lir I The car hortage in the Northwest, which 
The Wr Dickinson ( ' Shreveport. 1 G ) ng more acute, is likely to completely paralyz 
Wray. president anime naar nd eee hop t ndustry unless relief is obtained promptly 
eost £50 000 hortage, stocks at the mills are accumulat 
\ = La p ‘ ’ si cangerous MArESS Cot ition were it not for the 
“ dit s iia ss the unshipped productior well covered by or 
Tr ny Mand + Char Ts ia anateanin % “ayes expected that the accumulating stocks will be 
: . to normal as car supply improves A fair volu 
reported by tidewater mills, with indications 
water shipping the remaining part of the 
S F > lomestic lumber orders for the past weel 
an rancisco 10,703 ft. and export orders 7,028,500 ft TI 
e i ‘ Ni 14. 1916 ctivit in hipbuilding in this district appe 
I ng almost daily Two of the largest of 
‘iit ois dillon shies: Shisntk' Neen aaiaihie abiaainee Ginmaad Puget Sound have recently begun the install 
imide cesiemalaael ult acaeaiamnaineiae canes aa ng s ten which will enable them to be oper 
deliveries Capacity operations, however re fully m 
tained ind sever shipbuilding companie¢ ire stil Fifty-three wooden vessels designed for the 
larging their yard Power units and misce neous n re now in course of construction in Oregon, Wa 
facturing equipment are in good demand. Agricultur British Columbia. In the construction of thes 
chinery continues vel trong. and oil companies are bu proximately 106,000,000 ft. of lumber will be uss 
ing freely for well development and refineries. Exports from ©°™pleted the vessels will have a combined lu 
San Francisco in October were the largest on record, being capacity of 79,500,000 ft 
valued at $13,248,929 In addition to these wooden ships now laid wr 
The Union Works has let a contract for the constru dered, there are unconfirmed reports of contr 
tion of a three-story office building at Twentieth and Ill more wooden vessels. While the new tonnage is for 
nois streets. to cost $157,500 Its buildings in course of part being built specifically for the lumber trade 
construction at the Alameda shipbuilding nt are about tively few of the vessels in course of constructior 
completed operated by mill companies 
The Imperial Foundry & Machine Wor Imperial, Cal, Demand for machinery, especially mining equ 
capitalized at $25,000, will take over the machin hop of second-hand tools, is brisk. The unusually fine we 
H. J. Eifler, and equip it to be one e the mnt enmniet ifforded opportunities for outside construction re? 
foundry plants south of Los Angele this section 
The City Council, Richmond, Ca } called for bids for J. S. Emerson, Prince Rupert, B. C., is com} 
machine shop equipment for the fire department for installation of his proposed sawmill in that 
It is reported that new comp s t tart up the will have capacity of 75,000 ft. daily 
Petaluma Foundry, 1 in ( A major interest in the McEachern-Star 
W. R. Grace & Co.. San Fra! , have ordered two pairs Ship Company of Astoria, Ore., has been purch 
- 20-hp. Bolinder Diesel engi oe siiala eelllt (Bie Ar derson & Co., Ltd., of ( openhagen, ine orpor 
soils asian : ' sceatihitien thts states of Oregon and New York Guy M. St 
similar engines early in th a James Clarkson, Astoria, will retire from the < 
will devote their interests to the Standifer-Clar . 
The Imperial Cotton Machinery Company, Los Angeles, yard on North Portland Harbor. The McEacl 
Cal., has been incorporated wit t te f $200, situated on Young’s Bay, is now building 7 auxil 
by J. P. Nealey, J. E. McDonald, H. Jones and others ers of the five-masted type 
It is announced that the Moreland Motor Truck Com The Packard Logging Company, Seattle, w! 


pany will erect a factory at Los Angeles received contract for sale of 227,000,000 ft. of 


The R. W. Pridham Company, Los Angeles, manufacturer Olympic National Forest, is completing plans to 
of paper boxes, has secured a new factory sit n that city at a cost of $175,000 The necessary equipmer! 
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railroad will be built into the timber imme- 


ced that the International Harvester Con 
o, lL, will establish branch distributing 
gs, Mont 

Lumber & Investment Compa! 
gun work on the rebuilding of its ] t re 

by fire Included i the work w 

VI ind filing roor r : E 

A t $7 000 


< The pliant with pu I e of é 
t vi represent ce t f 3 re 
I yperatior I out our m<¢ ths 


I t Rainier, Ore wi h w S 
‘ 00, will be rebuilt 
nterest n the Heath § building Cor 
bee purchased by ‘¢ t. S 
rw vho will also be gene ur 
Company 1 corpo! ( é 
The Oregor Navig ( ’ 
é Dusiness of tf £ i | 
tructiol we b V1 st I é 
I A g plant to be built Butt I 
} g Company It w be « ris 
S ries ~ X aul rt ind wil st I 
\ + Hanser general manage! 
Shipbuilding Compar seattle Was 
r $100,000 b B. H. Ten \ 
W I d F. J. Line, Se 
! ng ird at Port, Blake V ! 
powered vessels will be | 
\ d Lumber Mfg. Company, Hogu , Wy 
Matthews Shipbu ling Yards contra 
cost 3200,000 ind have i ber rT 
00 ft T) is the second steamer! 
Hart-Wood Compar this year The 
ner 
M he ties Or. : i 
? pane ‘ I Huesr 
j T H it , ; 
Vortl Port na costing Or t) : 
) ( her 
t | ! he extensi of the ( 
( Alt nto the tr t It 
‘ nes one ‘ 


Canada 


TORONTO, No‘ : y1¢ 


Cal liar Trade Commissioner t Petrogr 
ipply of agricultural machiner nd in 
intry has been much commented upon te 

ibject has never before received so much atter 

i ictive co-operation of the Mir tr of Agr 


1 leading Zemstvos or municipalit ipporte 
institution in Moscow ve forme 
purchase and distribution of g1 


il financial 


ard for the 


hinery and implements in the districts repre 
Just reports that the total requirements of the 
question for 1917 are estimated t 96.800 n 

include 45,000 reapers of foreign manufacturé 


} 


lobogreikas, 15,000 mowers, 9000 horse rake 


er Siberia is also a potential market to be 


leration, where the need of agricultural n 


greater than in any part of Russia proper 


thers & Co., 164 


Adelaide Street West, Toront« 
haping machine 


for a wood 


be commenced at an early date on the erectio1 


Dominion Abrasive Whee 


cost $65.000 The 


Toms Contracting Con 
Toronto, ic the contract 
Mill Street, St. Catharines 


cost $3.000 


n Can Company, Hamilton, Ont Ww 
nt, of brick nd steel co tructior t 
Cutlery Company, Ltd., 91 St. Cathar 
will build a factory 


in Tractor Company proposes to build a | ' 


to cost 


Details 
Mich. 


chine Company, Galt, Ont., will erect I 
$3.000 


$60,000 may be obtains 


Fenton, 


Iiry to cost 
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~ ve Comy ‘ 1€ipt Ont W . % 
iry. to cost $8,00¢ Ww 4 Mal 
é s the rehitect 
trou Cable C« pany of Canaa > rina 
Ont W mer ‘ work at once : 
} ) t I int t 
B. « vill pure 
’ B.C. I ‘ I 
} f Ade I I 
s de fire witl 1 > 
aA \ 
n ‘ 
1 
\ yu 
( Har { 
¢ $12. 000 
B 
} ' t : 
| er c . 
rm 
x 
' 
Yr i 
pt l, 
| Q ‘ ' 
I mué¢ R. ¢ I 
FR . ‘ Kir tor Ont ha } ' r 
. > } Mirek ‘ 
I ‘ Va er t , 
| ‘ ¥ ‘yi ew HI 
I j Ww K vood } f 
R M er of H } nd other 
ple ‘ r ; ' 1c) ‘ tr ¢ 


mer 


ed rd R V ( r : lor 
H Pa. t ; 
‘ ts 
| a J r te VMontrea : 
I Wit! to« f £900 00 } ‘ ‘ 
H ( rt eau \ P< 
f IT diators. boilers 
V r re ‘ . ; = 
‘ Tor 
. oO of ¢$ 0 1 rt 
S Le r ‘ ) . eet . 
I ‘ : . 
A r ‘ oft > , 
M. Grime Fr rick D. Hogg i oti 
le tr et 
rr nl ‘ t ‘ nad rita V nr 
rat : t t toc} of $100._0n¢ 
ut , 
| r ‘) . : } ; u nrni¢ » . 
ws vv peg Andre 
t ind others ifa 1 , 
rg heater 








I H ‘ ~ W Co Hamilton, 
Ont., has be porated wit! capital stock of $2,000,0' 
D\ hr | vi : An H Johns 

eI H oO! eal 
{ ‘ W 
B f é I Sé 
é rbor 
Government Purchases 
Wa ITON, D. C., Nov. 20, 116 
‘ ‘ j eau S \ 
N n \ I ( 
é é é { I sched 
s r ¢ ) 1 or \\ } 
lle I lg 
i I rH I Ss e gast 
eng I yu rinding n 
hin ocks 
for Newpor schedule for gy ! j te 

I ng ne tne t t n 
turret he one t I it one 6f ) ne drill 
ng and milling macl ‘ \ belt-driver ngle-spindle ser 

ve drilling machines, t grinding n hines, one 10 
{ I erin Lhiy r hine one u 
vel milli ) g machines 
for Washingto £ ‘ el Bo 
ton; schedule eous plunger pumps for 
B 

Bids were ! veda | the B t ] rc és es ul \ 

nt ‘“ I W v ippl é 
I ‘ 

Sche ‘ 1 | 
( S 0 T reading macl ( roll Elec 
Company, $876, $ $ Jaracl g. Company 
$ 66.50 Kemp Machine Company, $1,42 Land Ma 
ne Compar $ f M ng, M well & Moore, Inc 
$1,72( Frat Toon $1,628.77 
Schedule Ordnance 

( s Wa gtor One hor nta | rilling 
and milling 1 Mac ne Tor or $5.8] 
Niles-Bement-Pond Company, $4,883 

The purchasing officer of the Panama Can Washington, 
will soon call for bids for two centrifugal pumps of 0 gal 
per minute capac each, W essory equipment 
OORDERDERGOOLERDAREAEEEOEREREGROSEOEREREREGERACORERORRESEORGOEROGEOEORRAREREOERELOERESGOEERSROLEREGEOCRRAERRROEECRRRROORtaeEeReeeeeeeeeeseeeenereeeag 


NEW TRADE PUBLICATIONS 





ST 


Hydraulic Valves and Fittings.—Watson-Stillman 
Company, 190 Fulton Street, New York Cit) Catalog No 
94 superseding No. 78 Size, 6 x 9 in pages, 96 Points 
out advantages of using the company’s line of bronze and 
forged and cast steel valves and fittings for hydraulic work 
The catalog is divided into sections dealing with pipes and 
fittings and safety, check, stop, operating, by-pass and regu- 
lating valves. In the different parts a single page is devoted 


fitting with 


table of the 


to each particular valve or an illustration, a brief 


description and that can be 


Mention is 


sizes 


supplied 


made of a number of special valves and combina- 


tions which can be furnished, together with illustrations ot 
valve reseating tools and leather packing A number of 
tables of useful information re included 

Water Tube Boilers.—E. Keeler Company, Williams 
port Pa Catalog Describes and illustrate water tube 
boiler with vertical baffle walls employing either coal or oil 
as fuel The details of construction and equipment are gon 
nto at some length, the text being supplemented by a number 
of engravings of the different parts Viev of installations 
ire included and the advantages of wrought tee construc 
tion, dry steam and free circu 10 ire pointe out Tables 
giving the results of number of tests of the boile ire pre 
sented Mentior s madée i dr | horizo 
return tubular type of boiler 

Gas Engines.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool Company, Fishe! 
Building, Chicago, Ill Bullet Né i-X Concerned wit 

line of horizont wo-stroke st ght ne engines 
with cross-head 4 brief statement of the advantages of 
using a gas engine as a source of power! presented, fol 
lowed by a descriptio of the construction of the engine 
the text being supplemented by a number of engravings 
of the various parts Lllustration of the complete engine 
are presented, together with tables of specifications for the 
different zes that are built 

Silent Chain.—Link-Belt Con ny, Thir nth Street 
and Stewart Avenue, Chicago, Ill Bulletin No. 282. Shows 


THE IRON 


eal two drums, one motor and one standard controller 
The special features of the « ranes, such as all shes) consi 
on, fewer and readily accessible parts, rapid operation and 
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installations of the company’s silent chair 
of the Schoellkopf Aniline & Chemical W: a 
lo, N. Y., where 1000 drives are transn , = 
o 5 hp \ view showing the leather belt a % 
mployed for operating aniline kettles is pr: a 
contrast with the motor and silent chain oe 
ployed \ brief description of the chain, aa 
phasis ji laid upon a patented pin-bushe 3 
sented s 

Reamers and Boring Tools.—Kelly R, 
Cleveland, Ohio Catalog G Relates to a —— 
ind boring tools for steel, bronze, iro; "8 
equipped with adjustable high-speed blad: — 
eamers of the turret, cylinder, floating a 
Lype are illustrated and briefly described a 
the size in which they can be _ supplied o 
views of the tools i: ise are included an s 
using and caring for them are presented an 
Forging Furnaces.—Tate, Jones & Co.. In burgh, 
Pa Cire ulars Nos. 149-A and 150 Deal wit} g tel 
naces of various sizes Those in the first cir. ire de. 
igned for heating billets for large hammer a work 
nd for medium-sized forging work, while ¢ f the 
ther re smaller and are particularly adapt for rapid 
heating of work to high temperatures for forging china 
rop hammers, forging presses, ets Views of t various 
sizes of furnace, which employ oil or gas as fu re pre. 
enter with lists of the standard sizes that fur 
hed Descriptions of the construction of th: furnaces 

ind installation views are included in both cir: 

Grab Bucket Cranes.—Alfred Box & Co., P lelphi 
Bulletin No. 600 Illustrates a line of cranes eed a 


tandard two-line grab bucket by using only four steel spup 


he use of safety hooks in addition to the king bolts, are 


The bulk of the bulletin is, however, made up of 
illustrations of the different styles of cranes 

brief descriptions. Dimension diagrams and tables of 

he buckets employed are presented, and a number of views 
nstallations are included 


mentioned 
} x 12 in 
‘ th 


Telautograph Systems.—Telautograph Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York City. Folder. Pertains to the use of the 
Telautograph as a means for transmitting messages from a 
central point, such as the superintendent’s office, to the vari 
ous departments of an industrial establishment or between 
the several departments. Emphasis is laid upon the fact thar 
the messages are received at once in the original handwriting 
of the sender, thus giving a record that is as true as a carbon 
copy, in addition to saving time, irrespective of the distance 
between the two points. A diagram of a typical installation 

nd an engraving of the instrument are included. 


Rheostats and Panels.—General 
Company, Schenectady, N. Y. Bulletin No. 48,320. 
illustrations and brief descriptions of a line of 
rheostats and panels designed to control the speed of direct- 
current series wound motors by armature regulation and 
shunt or compound wound motors by either armature or field 
regulation, or a combination of both, with dimension diagrams 
and tables of the different pieces of apparatus. A discussion 
of the relative advantages of rheostats and panels is pre 
sented, followed by brief descriptions of rheostats for regu 
lating speed by field control combined with armature starting, 
by armature control only and by combined armature and 
field control. Mention is made of the two types of 
panels supplied. 

Pneumatic Tool Lubricaters.—Chicago Pneumatic Tool 
Company, Fisher Building, Chicago, Ill. Bulletin No. 138, 
third edition. Lists a line of lubricators for pneumatic tocls 
which includes automatic oilers for use in connection wth all 
classes of pneumatic hammers, rock drills, etc., and a grease 
machine for supplying grease to the gears of drilling machines 
through the dead handle opening. The advantages of thor- 
ough and systematic lubrication of the tools are briefly 
touched upon and mention is made of a line of greases and 
oils known as Airoilene lubricants for use with the company § 


Speed-Regulating 
Electric 
Embodies 




















also 


tools 


Dutton Company, Cleveland, Onie 
About Gears.” Tlustrates and de- 
cribes various types of gears and is intended as 4 reference 
book for gear buyers Tabulated data on gearing terms, 
drawings and specification formulae for every type of gear 
re presented. Illustrations of the different styles of gears 
are presented with references to the pages upon which spect 
fications of each will be found. The gears covered include 
spur, mitre, spiral, bevel and worm types, racks and pinions 
sprockets and rawhide pinions. A number of tables of use 
information, including circular and diametral pitches, deci 4 
equivalents, weights of round bars and circumferences a 

areas of are included. Drawings showing the com 
parative size of gear teeth are presented. 


Gears.—Van Dorn & 
Booklet entitled “Facts 


circles 


